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TWO CONCEPTS OF ATTRITION AND CONTRITION 
P. DE LETTER, S. J. 


St. Mary’s College, Kurseong, India 


TUDENTS of penitential theology today are acquainted with the 

latest controversy between contritionists and attritionists.' The 
former, as H. Dondaine, O.P., P. De Vooght, O.S.B., and M. Flick, 
S.J.,2 maintain the position of St. Thomas and of the veleres generally 
which holds that attrition is sufficient for the forgiveness of sins in the 
sacrament of penance on condition that at the moment of justification 
it gives way for contrition and so, according to the old adage, “vi 
clavium ex attrito fit contritus.’’* The attritionists, like P. Galtier, 
S.J., and J. de Blic, S.J.,4 defend the conception of modern penitential 
theology: Attrition is a sufficient disposition for justification in the 


! The terms attritionism and contritionism, when applied to the present day contro- 
versy, do not have exactly the same meaning as in the historical dispute of the seventeenth 
century which was concluded, or pacified, by the decree of the Holy Office of May 6, 1667 
(DB 1146). Then contritionism meant the theory which requires in attrition, in order to 
make it sufficient for the fruitful reception of the sacrament, some act of love of God; 
attritionism, on the other hand, did not require such an act of love. These two theories 
have since then lived side by side in the Catholic schools, only reviving the differences now 
and again, as for example in 1927 with the publication of J. Perinelle, O.P., L’Atirition 
d’aprés le Concile de Trente et d’aprés Saint Thomas (Bibliothéque thomiste, 10). In the pres- 
ent day dispute the meaning of the respective positions is as explained in the text. Cf. H. 
Dondaine, O.P., L’Altrition suffisante (Bibl. thom., 25) Paris, 1943, p. 31, n. 1. 

2H. Dondaine, op. cit.; P. de Vooght, O.S.B., “La Justification dans le sacrement de 
Pénitence,” in Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, V (1928), pp. 225-56; “A propos de 
la causalité du sacrement de Pénitence. Théologie thomiste et théologie tout court,” ibid., 
VII (1930), pp. 663-75; “La théologie de la Pénitence,”’ ibid., XXV (1949), pp. 77-82; M. 
Flick, S.J., L’Atimo della giustificasione secondo S. Thomaso (Analecta Gregoriana, 40), 
Rome, 1947. 

* The adage has been understood in two meanings mainly: fil contritus, by completing 
and achieving his sorrow, attrition being essentially an imperfect sorrow leading up to a 
more perfect one; this is how St. Thomas and his contemporaries understood it. Or, by 
simple concomitance of the infused habitus, grace and charity, without affecting the sor- 
row intrinsically and leaving it what it was; that is, probably, the idea of Scotus, and in 
this sense it would also be accepted by modern attritionists. Cf. H. Dondaine, o/. cit., p. 18. 

*P. Galtier, S.J., “Amour de Dieu et attrition” (in connection with the book of J. 
Perinelle quoted above n. 1), in Gregorianum, IX (1928), pp. 373-416; review of J. de Blic’s 
study, ibid., XX VII (1946), pp. 468-70; “La Confession et le renouveau chrétien,” in 
Revue d’ascétique et de mystique, XXV (1949), pp. 18-44, especially pp. 23-25; J. de Blic, 
S.J., “Sur lattrition suffisante,” in Mélanges de Science religieuse, If (1945), pp. 329-66 
(a critical study of H. Dondaine’s book). 
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4 THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


sacrament and it need not make room for contrition at the infusion of 
sanctifying grace. For these, ‘‘vi clavium ex attrito non fit contritus.”’ 
The two positions are different indeed; both schools agree to say so. 
The first emphatically states that our modern theology has deviated 
from the authentic teaching of St. Thomas and advocates a return 
to it. The latter acknowledges this deviation but sees in the called-for 
return to St. Thomas a regress made well nigh impossible by the teach- 
ing of Trent.® 

One thing seems to become evident from the recent controversial 
studies. There are two difierent ideas of contrition and attrition, so 
different indeed that the same terms or concepts when used by authors 
of opposite schools do not cover exactly the same reality. The contro- 
versialists themselves on both sides are not unaware of this.* 

li so, if contrition according to St. Thomas does not perfectly 
coincide with the contrition of the moderns, and if what St. Thomas 
meant by attrition is not exactly the same sorrow for sin which the 
moderns so term, should not then a way out of the confusion and an 
approach to mutual comprehension start from an accurate analysis of 
what each of the systems means by them? Strangely enough, except 
for some passing remarks which are left unexploited,’ this precise out- 
line of the status quaestionis seems to have been overlooked almost 
completely. 

In the following pages we intend to determine as accurately as pos- 
sible the ideas which the veferes on one hand and the hodierni on the 


® Cf. P. de Vooght, La Théologie, p. 77; H. Dondaine, op. cit., pp. 46-60, ch. 4, “Retour 
a Saint Thomas”; J. de Blic, op. cit., pp. 337, 357-58. It may strike one how nearly all 
historical studies on the theology of penance tacitly assume that the history of the peni 
tential doctrine goes in a uniformly progressive direction. Cf. for example the long and 
instructive study of A. Michel, “Pénitence,” in the Dictionnaire de Théologie catholique, 
XII, 748-1127. Yet one may well ask the question whether the deviation from St. Thomas’ 
teaching in the theology of penance means a real progress. P. de Vooght, o). cit., p. 77, is 
convinced that it is not. And he may well be right. That deviation set in at a time of low 
level scholasticism. This by itself is not a favourable sign 

® Cf. De Blic, op. cit., p. 351; De Vooght, La Théologie, p. 81 

7 Cf. De Blic, loc. cit., n. 1. On p. 339, n. 3, he remarked that for St. Thomas it would 
be contradictory to speak of the attrition of a soul in a state of grace. Yet in pp. 358-61, 


he develops a long proof to show that attrition need not be informis. He obviously means 
here by attrition something different from what St. Thomas meant by it. Note also P. 
de Vooght, La Justification, pp. 255 f., on the practical requirements of Thomist contrition 


and of modern attrition. 
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CONCEPTS OF ATTRITION AND CONTRITION 


other hold about contrition and attrition, thus to bring out the exact 
differences in their teaching and pave the way to an approach and 
synthesis. For that purpose we shall (1) briefly recall the history of the 
evolution from the old conceptions to the new; (2) state the two 
theological positions about contrition-attrition with their implications 
and root-causes in their respective theologies of justification and of the 
sacrament; and (3) sketch a possible synthesis of the two conceptions. 


HISTORICAL EVOLUTION OF THE NOTIONS ATTRITION-CONTRITION 


1) The explicit distinction between contrition and attrition is not 
found in Catholic theology till well into the twelfth century. Pre- 
Scholastic and early Scholastic authors treat of only one sorrow for 
sin in connection with sacramental or ecclesiastical penance, and that 
is contrition, contritio cordis, the sorrow that is perfect enough to wipe 
out the sins before God even prior to confession to a priest.* From the 
end of the eleventh century on, in contrast to the immediately pre- 
ceding conception of penance which laid the main stress on confession, 
contrition was commonly considered, under the influence of Abelard 
and Peter Lombard, as the most important of all the four elements 
that go to make penance, more important than confession and absolu- 
tion.* Contrition is the properly forgiving act. And the history of the 
ideas concerning penance shows that justifying contrition is normally 
thought to precede absolution.'® This appears, for instance, from the 
classical scripture examples used to illustrate the respective action of 


* Cf. P. Schmoll, O. F. M., Die Busslehre der Fruhscholastik, Munich, 1909; A. Teetaert, 
O. F. M. Cap., La Confession aux laiques dans l’Eglise latine depuis le Ville jusqu’au 
V1 Ve siécle, Paris, 1926; A. Michel, op. cit.; J. Perinelle, op. cit.; A. Landgraf, ‘““Grundlage fur 
ein Verstandniss der Busslehre der Fruh- und Hochscholastik,” in Zeitschrift fur katholische 
Theologie, LI (1927), pp. 167-94; “Die Vorbereitung auf die Rechtfertigung und die Ein- 
giessung der heiligmachenden Gnade in der Fruhscholastik,” in Scholastik, VI (1931), 
pp. 42-62, 222-47, 354-80, 481-504; art. ‘“‘Reue,” in Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche, 
VIII, 850. In the Fathers, indications of an equivalent distinction between attrition and 
contrition may be traced, as for example, in St. Gregory the Great (Cf. P. Galtier, De 
Paenitentia, 2 ed. (Paris, 1931) p. 36 n. 37. But the scholastic teaching on contrition does 
not seem to link up with this and rather be independent of it. 

* Cf. Schmoll, op. cit., p. 30 (Abelard); pp. 70 f. (P. Lombard); Teetaert, op. cit , pp. 
85-101, especially pp. 98-101. 

'° Cf. Landgraf, Grundlage, pp. 166 f., for eighth to thirteenth century: “Grundlegend 
fiir den ganzen Zeitraum vom 8-13 Jahrhundert ist die tiberzeugung von der Nachlassung 
der Siinden durch die conversio oder contritio.” 


) 
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contrition and of confession-absolution. The lepers of the gospel narra- 
tive were cleansed before they showed themselves to the priests; 
Christ Himself resuscitated Lazarus and then bade His apostles untie 
his bandages." 

Yet it is also clear from the same history of penitential ideas that 
theologians were aware of the gradual preparation to this contrition, 
in which the consideration of motives—fear, for example—was believed 
to start the penitent on the road to repentance."* Without giving it the 
name which will later become a theological and dogmatic phrase, they 
know an inceptive and imperfect sorrow for sin which is yet insuffi 
cient for the forgiveness of sin in penance, because it does not reach 
the stage of contrition proper. 

Next to this accepted idea that only real contritio cordis is helpful 
for the remission of sin, we may, with P. de Blic,"* point to another 
reason why no distinction is made between contrition and attrition, 
namely, the unsettled and uncertain theology about the proper effi- 
ciency of absolution. Few theologians before St. Thomas attributed 
to the priest’s sentence more than a declarative or a forensic value." 

2) The first explicit mention of attrition and its contrast with con- 
trition we find in Alanus of Lille (+ 1202).'* His text reads as follows: 
‘““Malum quod est in homine, ut fornicatio vel aliud criminale pecca- 
tum,...aut attritione remittitur [that is, minuitur], ut quando ali- 
quis dolet se hoc commisisse, cessans ab opere, quamvis non paeniteat 
perfecte; aut contritione dimittitur, quando plenarie de peccato conver- 
titur. Sunt enim multi qui dolent se peccasse et corde atteruntur, non 

1 Cf. Teetaert, op. cit., pp. 92-93; Schmoll, op. cit., p. 16 (St. Anselm). 

22 Cf. Schmoll, op. cit., p. 17 (S. Anselm), p. 24 (St. Bernard), p. 31 (Abelard), p. 49 
(Hugh of St. Victor), p. 69 (P. Lombard). 

3 Op. cit., p. 339. 

“Cf. Teetaert, op. cit., p. 102 (St. Anselm), p. 108 (Abelard), p. 125 (Hugh of St. 
Victor), p. 140 (P. Lombard); Schmoll, of. cit., p. 17 (St. Anselm), pp. 32 f. (Abelard), 
p. 52 (Hugh of St. Victor), p. 70 (P. Lombard). Let it, however, be noted that this declara- 
tive value of the absolution is not the same as the Protestants would later conceive it; 
for the early Scholastics agree to consider confession-absolution as necessary; they only 
fail to synthesize this necessity with the justifying role of contrition. 

16 In the printed sources at any rate. Landgraf (Grundlage, p. 164) mentions a contem- 
porary or earlier use of the term in the Quaestiones of the Cod. Paris. Mazarin lat. 1708 
fol. 245v ascribed to Praepositinus of Cremona (‘‘Aliud est contritio cordis et aliud attri- 
tio”), and in Simon of Tournai, op. cit., p. 176. Cf. H. Weisweiler, S. J., “Die Busslehre 
Simons von Tournai,” in Zeitschr. f. kath. Theol., LXV (1932), pp. 190-230, esp. p. 193. 
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tamen plene conteruntur. Isti minus mali fiunt, sed non desinunt esse 
mali nisi perfecte conterantur.’’® 

In this view, when a sinner is fully repentent, plenarie conteritur, 
his sorrow is forgiving contrition. When he is not perfectly sorry for 
his sin, he has only attrition which does not forgive but only diminishes 
his sin. It is to be noted that the discriminating factor between the 
two is not the motives but the perfection or completeness of the 
sorrow. 

The same viewpoint prevails in early and high Scholasticism. Two 
considerations will be given to determine the perfection or imperfec- 
tion of this sorrow.” Originally, the presence or absence of the resolve 
to confess and to make satisfaction for one’s sins was the determining 
factor. Such is the idea of those who consider confession as necessary 
to prove that the contrition is genuine and sincere, as St. Anselm did."* 
Later, towards the end of early Scholasticism, the presence or absence 
of informing grace decides whether a sorrow for sin is contrition, paent- 
tentia formata, or attrition paentitentia informis. 

With William of Auvergne (+ 1248) the distinction and definition 
of attrition-contrition has become common in the School.'® He holds 
that the informatio charitatis is the distinguishing element between 
the two. Consequently we find with him the classical formula, used also 
by Hugh of St. Cher,*° that for the forgiveness of his sins an attrite 
penitent must needs become contrite, “ex attrito fit contritus.”’ Does 
he hold that attrition is sufficient to receive the sacrament? In a way, 
yes. At any rate, if a penitent comes to penance with attrition only, 
he then through the power of the absolution becomes contrite.*! This 
is necessary because only contrition, and not attrition, is the chief 
part of penance. Moreover, normally contrition will precede absolu- 
tion. Such is the position accepted by the great doctors of high Scholas- 

'® Regulae de sacra Theologia, reg. 85, PL CCX, 665. 

7 Cf. Landgraf, op. cit., pp. 177 and 187. 

8 Cf. Teetaert, op. cit., p. 103, PL CLVIII, 662; Landgraf, op. cit., p. 176 n. 2 for 
Simon of Tournai. St. Thomas still mentions this consideration (Jn 1V Sent., d. 17, q. 2, 
a. 5, sol. 2, ad 1): “contritio vera non fuerit nisi propositum confitendi habuisset annexum.” 

1’ Cf. Michel. of. cit., 955; Teetaert, op. cit., p. 258; Landgraf, op. cit., p. 164. 

20 Cf. Dondaine, op. cit., p. 17; Landgraf, op. cit., p. 190: “datur gratia, qua de attritione 
fit contritio.” According to Landgraf, op. cit., pp. 189-90, Guido of Orchelles used the for- 
mula before him, but with regard to baptism. 

21 Cf. Michel, loc. cit.; Teetaert, loc. cit. 
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ticism, Alexander of Hales, St. Bonaventure, St. Albert the Great, 
Richard of Mediavilla, St. Thomas Aquinas.” 

St. Thomas, as is well known, was the first to synthesize the dis- 
persed elements of the sacrament of penance into a firm structure.” 
He conceived the sacrament as an unum per se in which the priestly 
absolution is the form and the penitent’s acts constitute the matter. 
He thus attributes to all of them taken together one efficiency with re- 
gard tothe forgiveness of sins. In this synthesis he conceives contrition 
and attrition as was commonly done in the thirteenth century. He dis- 
tinguishes them according to their perfection or imperfection as sor- 
row and their consequent information or non-information by charity. 
Contrition alone is a constituent of the sacrament. Accordingly, when 
a penitent happens to come to the sacrament with attrition only 
(regularly he wiil come with contrition), he will in the very receptien 
of the sacrament become contrite. 

The first Thomists are not slow to follow this teaching of the An- 
gelic Doctor.*® Even up to the Council of Trent, and after it, the Thom- 
ist school will in the main remain faithful to this doctrine,?* though we 
shall have to note the influence of a different current of doctrine. 

3) Scotus (+ 1308) was the first to depart from the common teach- 
ing. For him attrition is a sufficient disposition for the fruitful reception 
of the sacrament. He does not yet appeal to the motives of the sorrow 
as to the distinguishing factor of contrition and attrition. On this point 


Alexander Alensis, Summa Theologiae, P. IV, q. 14 (cf. Mis 


f 


956; Teetaert, op. cit., pp. 262 f.); Richardus de Mediavilla (cf. Michel, of. cit., 1023-1024); 
St. Albert the Great, Jn 1V Sent., dd. 16, 18 (cf. Michel, op. cit., 958). For St. Thomas, cf., 


for example, Michel, op. cit., 973-93, De Vooght, La Justification, Dondaine, op. cit., pp. 


5--15. 


Cf. Landgraf, op. cit., pp. 191-94. 


* Michel (op. cit., 980) is ambiguous when he says that attrition in the sacrameni of 


penance suffices under the influence of the power of the keys to dispose a soul immedi 


a 


ately for justification. Cf b.elow p. 17 and n. 58; Teetaert, 


op. cit., p. 194: “Die fides informis und die attritio sind fiir die Rechtfertigung unzureichend, 


Absolu 


r 


genugen aber als Vorbereitung auf die priesterliche Absolution. Die priesterliche 


tion spendet die caritas, durch welche die fides informis zur siindentilgenden fides formata, 
’ d / d 


die attritio zur siindentilgenden contritio erhoben wird.” 
28 Cf. Dondaine, of. cit., p. 25, n. 2. 


26 Cf. Michel, op. cit., 1021-22. His conclusion is perhaps insufficiently shaded; the 
32 


Scotist influence was more extensive than he seems to insinuate. Cf. below n. 














rel, p. cu , 956 f.; Teetaert, 


} 
op. cit., pp. 262 f.); St. Bonaventure, Jn 1V Sent., d. 22, a. 2, q. 2 (cf. Michel, op. cit., 


cit., pp. 266 ff.; Landgraf, 
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he still holds to the common teaching of the time. But he knows two 
ways of justification which do not require on the part of the penitent 
the same disposition of repentance; one is perfect contrition which 
justifies outside the sacrament, the other is attrition which, in the 
sacrament, is sufficient for the forgiveness of sin ‘‘ex facto Dei assisten- 
tis.” 
_ The reason Scotus gives to explain why attrition is sufficient in the 
sacrament is, that otherwise penance would no longer be the “‘secunda 
tabula post naufragium,” since nothing would be left to be forgiven 
by it, contrition having already worked the remission of sins.” This is 
very nearly the reason modern theology will uphold. 
_ With this goes naturally the insistence on the relative ease of attri- 
tion, sufficient for the sacrament, and on the corresponding difficulty 
of contrition.*® 

Scotus, true, still maintains the traditional saying that through the 
absolution an eventually attrite penitent becomes contrite. But he 
understands this in a new way, namely, in the sense that the penitent 
may be said to be contritus after the remission of his sins merely on 
account of the extrinsic assistance of the supernatural habitus of char- 


ity and grace infused in justification.*® But his act of sorrow for sin 
remains the same. This makes Scotus the first attritionist in the 
modern sense of the term. 

His influence would not be confined to the Franciscan school. 
\mong the Thomists as well, before and at the time of Trent, there 


will be theologians who accept his twofold way of justification, as 


7 In IV Sent., dist. 19, q. un., n. 23: “[docet] sacramentum paenitentiae posse digne 
recipi ab attrito... tanta attritione quae non sufficiat per modum meriti ad iustificatio- 
nem percipiendam in termino attritionis”; d. 16, q. 1, n. 7: “Sufficit quod aliqua displicen- 
tia licet informis praecedat, et tunc ille capax est absolutionis sacramentalis.”” Cf. Michel, 

cit., 1029; Galtier, De Paenitentia, pp. 289-90. We must note Scotus’ terminology: 


attrilio sufficiens means contrition; cf. Dondaine, op. cit., p. 19, n. 2. 
* Report. 1V, dist. 14, q. 4, schol. 2: “Non oportet quod tunc habeat contritionem veram 
et formatam, quia tunc remitterentur peccata ante susceptionem, et per consequens non 
video quomodo sacramentum paenitentiae possit tunc salvari esse secunda tabula post 
naufragium, quia per contritionem praecedentem posset homo suficienter salvari.’’ For 
the moderns, cf., for example, De Blic, of. cit., p. 338, Galtier, op. cit., p. 291. 

"Cf. Dondaine, op. cit., p. 23. 

*° Cf. Dondaine, op. cit., p. 18. Compare (ibid., p. 36, n. 1, b) the way attritionists of 
the Thomist school interpret the adage. 
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Francis de Vitoria.*' They then hold attrition as sufficient for the sacra- 
ment, and understand the old adage, “‘ex attrito fit contritus,”’ in the 
Scotist sense; explaining the raising of attrition to contrition by the 
information by grace without any new act. So, for example, Cano.” 

4) Another innovation with regard to the traditional doctrine of 
penance is started with the nominalist idea of tie molives of the sorrow 
for sin as constituting the discriminating factor of attrition and con- 
trition. Durand of St. Pourcain, O.P. (+ 1334) seems to have been the 
first to propose the idea. “Quando voluntas hominis adhaerens peccato 
premitur timore poenae et ob hoc resilit a peccato, dicitur attrita; 
sed quando non solum timore poenae sed amore vitae aeternae totaliter 
resilit a peccato, plene detestando ipsum, dicitur contrita.’’* His 
text bears the marks of a transition. The motives, fear of the punish- 
ment and love of the eternal life, are characteristic of attrition and con- 
trition respectively. At the same time we still hear that in attrition 
“homo resilit a peccato”’ (more or less fully), whilst in contrition 
“totaliter resilit a peccato, plene detestando ipsum.” The traditional 
idea of the lesser or greater perfection of the hatred of sin characteris- 
tic of attrition and contrition, lingers on. 

Biel distinguishes tritio imperfecta inspired by the love of self, and 
contritio perfecta, inspired by the love of God. Again, apparently, the 
motive of sorrow is the distinguishing element.** But he postulates 
contrition as the necessary disposition for justification in the sacra- 
ment. A rigorism in sharp contrast with Occam’s laxism who admits 
that an absolution can be valid even without attrition. 

But the contribution of Nominalism to penitential theology, that is, 
the consideration of the motives as the differentiating sign between 
attrition and contrition makes its way in the School. Not that this 
consideration was a new thing. As noted above, even before the name 

"Cf. Michel, op. cit., 1020, 1022; Dondaine, op. cit., p. 32, n. 1 

® Cf. Dondaine, op. cit., p. 32, and the text there cited of R. Tapper: “Sic enim intelligi- 
mus ex attrito fieri contritum, gratiam et sanctificationem consequi virtute sacramenti, 
perinde ac si vere esset contritus; non autem quod incipiat actus aliquis qui est proprie 
’ For other Thomists who interpret 


contritus ex Dei super omnia dilecti amore procedens.’ 
Nuno, Godoy, John of St. Thomas, 


in the Scotist sense, see Dondaine, op. cil., p. 36, n. 1 
Gonet, Salmanticenses, Gotti). 
3 In IV Sent., dist. 17, q. 2, ad 1. Cf. A. Michel, op. cit., 1033 
“Cf. Dondaine, op. cit., p. 24, n. 3. 
% Cf. Michel, op. cit., 1037; Dondaine, op. cit., p. 24. 
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“attrition” was known, theologians spoke of the motives of fear and 
love.“6 And at the time of high Scholasticism, with St. Thomas for 
example, these motives were also taken into account; though, in accord- 
ance with their general viewpoint, the great Scholastics will rather 
speak of fear and love as principles of sorrow than as its motives.” 
They did not, however, appeal to these motives to find the difference 
between attrition and contrition, whilst at the time of Trent, in most 
theological schools, the Thomist one not excepted, this is nearly 
commonly done.* 

5) Hence we can visualize the different theological currents that cross 
at the Council of Trent, of which the decree on contrition-attrition 
bears the unmistakable marks.** Both theologians and fathers of the 
Council are divided on several points of doctrine or theory, and 
propose remarks of which the synthesis may seem difficult. So, for 
example, many insist on the necessity of contrition (which justifies 
by itself) in the sacrament, yet hold that the absolution itself effects 
the forgiveness of sins. All seem to agree that in the sacrament, when 
needed, “‘ex attrito fit contritus,”’ but the ancient formula is clearly 
understood in different ways. Some see the difference between contri- 
tion and attrition in the perfection or incompleteness of the sorrow 
and its information or non-information by charity; but others point 
to the motives or principles of fear or love which originate the two 
kinds of repentance. Many seem to have considered justifying contri- 
tion as normally antecedent to confession and absolution; yet the 
decree will insinuate a different opinion. 

*° Tt is striking that in a text of Alcuin for example (PL CI, 620 f., cited by Landgraf 
[op. cit., p. 168]) the motives enumerated for the compunctio which justifies do not mention 
love, but only “memoria praeteritorum facinorum, recordatio futurarum poenarum, con- 
sideratio peregrinationis suae in huius vitae miseria, desiderium supernae patriae.”’ Of 
these it is said: “Quando ergo ista in corde hominis fiunt, sciendum est tunc esse Deum 
per gratiam suam cordi humano praesentem.” 

7 Cf. for St. Thomas, Dondaine, op. cit., pp. 8-9. They consider the objective source 
of the sorrow, rather than the subjective consideration of motives. As will be pointed 
out later, their standpoint is ontological, not psychological (primarily). 

% For the Thomists the ideas of motivation and “information” seem to fuse; and not 
only for them. Cf. following note. 

Cf. F. Cavallera, “Le Décret du Concile de Trente sur la Pénitence et |’Extréme- 
onction,” in Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique, XXX (1932), pp. 114-40. It suffices to 


go through the remarks of the theologians and the fathers of the Council, collected by 
Cavallera, op. cit., pp. 118-22, to notice the different tendencies. 
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In spite of these differences of views with regard to the theology of 
contrition and attrition, the fathers of the Council approve of a decree 
directed against Luther's rejection of the Catholic doctrine about the 
sacrament and about attrition. Here we find the distinction between 
contrition and attrition officially recognized by the Church. The dis- 
criminating factor is not clearly indicated. Contrition is said to be 
perfected by charity; and consequently attrition is not. Attrition is 
motivated by the consideration of the ugliness of sin or by the fear of 
the punishments of sin. This attrition is good and helpful in the 
sacrament. How and in what precise way it helps for justification in 
the sacrament is left unsaid.*° The discussed formula ‘‘ex attrito fit 
contritus,’’ which was of little use in affirming the Catholic doctrine 
against the Protestants, is left out. 

6) Post-Tridentine theology will keep to its different views and 
positions of which Trent respected the freedom. The Tridentine decree 
however will have a definite effect on the Scholastic teachings about 
attrition-contrition. First, the discrimination of perfect and imper- 
fect contrition from their motives, insinuated in Trent, which expli- 
citly stated the ordinary motives of attrition, seems to become com- 
monly accepted, either as an isolated criterion, or in combination with 
the formerly accepted distinctive marks—completeness or incomplete- 
ness of the sorrow and its information or non-information by charity. 
According to the interpretation given to the adage “‘ex attrito fit 
contritus,” namely, when understood of a mere extrinsic raising of 
attrition through the habitus of charity, or of an intrinsic completing 
of the sorrow, the attrition which is sufficient and helpful for the fruit- 
ful reception of the sacrament will be required to have more or less 
high motives. And it is precisely this shift from the objective and onto- 
logical to the subjective and psychological discrimination of attrition 

* It would seem altogether vain and open to merely subjective interpretation, to en- 
deavour to discover which theological systems this decree favours. As is well known, the 
text of the chapter of Trent on contrition-attrition was made so as to exclude the Protest- 
tant errors and to leave aside all theological discussions (Cf. H. Lennerz, S. J., “Das Kon- 
zil von Triente und theologische Schulmeinungen,” in Scholastik, IV (1929), 38-53. A 
concrete example as to how the study of the modifications and omissions to which the 
successive texts of the chapter were submitted leads to different conciusions we may find 


» 
p- 


; 


in the different interpretations given to the omission of the ex attrito fit contritus, by Cavai 
lera, op. cit., pp. 132-34, and Michel, op. cit., 1095; cf. also Perinelle, op. cit., pp. 65-68 
whose interpretation has been rightly called tendentious. 
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and contrition which leads to the historical controversy of contrition- 
ism and attritionism. 

The origin of the controversy lies in the pastoral theology of oppo- 
nent schools.*! And their respective positions are clearly indicated in 
the decree of the Holy Office which put an end to the heat of the con- 
troversy. Contritionists are they who require in the attrition sufficient 
for the sacrament an act of love besides the motives of fear. Attrition- 
ists are they who do not require this motive of love.” Do the former 
accept the Scholastic view that ‘‘ex attrito fit contritus,”’ and the latter 
reject it? Their positions are perhaps not clear. To be logical, the first 
should accept it and the latter should not. But we must notice the level 
on which now both contritionists and attritionists move; it is different 
from the one on which the veleres viewed the change from an atiritus 
to a contritus. They now view the psychological motives of attrition 
and contrition, fear or love; whilst the old Scholastics considered the 
objective information or non-information of a sorrow by charity. 
When contritionists require in attrition the motive of love of God, 
they do so in order to allow the change from attrition to contrition by 
the power of the sacrament. When the attritionists do not postulate this 
motive of love in attrition their reason is because the sacrament can 
work the justification of an attrite penitent without changing his sub- 
jective disposition of sorrow. 

The subsequent evolution of the two schools brought these logical 
implications to the light of day. When the controversy calmed down, 
leaving each school in peaceful possession of its opinion, it led to our 
present-day characteristic of the two positions; contritionists accept 
the adage, ‘“‘virtute clavium ex attrito fit contritus’’; attritionists deny 
it. 

*' Cf. A. Janssen, “Contritionisme tegen Attritionisme Strijd tusschen de pastoors van 
Gent en de Jezuieten,” in Miscellanea in honorem Alberti De Meyer, Louvain, 1946, pp. 
1107-29; “Contritionisme tegen Attritionisme te Kortrijk,” in Miscellanea in honorem 
Leonis Van der Essen, Brussels, 1947, pp. 837-42; L. Ceyssens, “‘L’Origine du decret du 
Saint-Office concernant I’attrition,” in Ephem. Theol. Lovan. XXV (1949), pp. 83-91. 

2 Cf. DB 1146. 

An example for each. Contritionism holding that vf clavium ex attrito fit contritus: 
E. Hugon, O. P., De Sacramentis, ed. 6 (Paris, 1927) p. 589: “Attritio non potest fieri con- 
tritio licet virtute sacramenti paenitentiae homo fiat ex attrito contritus’”’; and the works 


of De Vooght and Dondaine. For attritionism, De Blic, op. cit., p. 332, appealing to the 
experience of confessors to refuse the “optimistic” thesis, vt clavium fit paenitens ex attrito 
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What since the time of Suarez had become the more common opin- 
ion, even though theologians and Suarez himself were aware of its rela- 
tively recent origin“ (that, namely, attrition is sufficient in the sacra- 
ment of penance, understood in the sense of denying the traditional 
adage) is today the nearly common view of theology, except only for 
the Thomist school.‘® Modern theology has in the main abandoned the 
position of St. Thomas and the veleres, at any rate in the way of expos- 
ing the theology of attrition-contrition. 

In the Thomist school, however, an endeavor was made time and 
again to reconcile the old and the new position. In view of this the 
contritionist position interpreted the act of love of God which it 
postulates in sufficient attrition as meaning an act of benevolence which 
is not charity, because it is not reciprocated by God. This reciproca- 
tion, precisely, would be the fact of the absolution which gives charity 
and sanctifying grace. So Billuart, and more recently Perinelle.‘® 
But historical studies on St. Thomas have shown that this midway 
position is not faithful to the Angelic Doctor’s theology. And it is now 
commonly agreed by both followers and critics of St. Thomas’ teach- 
ing on attrition-contrition that he requires for justification in the 
sacrament, though not necessarily before its reception, contrition in the 
strict meaning of the term, formata caritate. 

Modern theology, on the other hand, determined to give up this his- 
torical Thomism as bypassed by the later developments of theological 
doctrines, considers attrition as a sufficient disposition for the for- 
giveness of sin in the sacrament. No need of its giving way for con- 
contritus; also Galtier, De Paenitentia, thesis 24: ‘‘Ad effectum sacramenti percipiendum 
non requiritur contritio concepta ex amore Dei propter se dilecti, sed sufficit attritic etiam 
cognita ut talis”; and in Gregorianum, X XVII (1946): “L’absolution ne saurait modifier 
un acte psychologique pour en faire, 4 l’insu du sujet, un acte s’inspirant d’un tout autre 
motif” (p. 470). As we shall point out presently the opposition between these different 





opinions is more apparent thar real, on account of the different meaning each of them 
gives to the notions of attrition-contrition. 

“ Suarez, De Paenitentia, disp. 20, sect. 1; cf. Dondaine, op. cit., p. 35, n. 3, who still 
quotes Suarez, op. cit., disp. 15, sect. 4, nn. 16-18. 

“6 Cf. Hugon, quoted above n. 44. 

6 Perinelle, op. cit., defends the “théorie moyenne de I’attrition d’amour” (p. 147). 
Billuart, Tr. de Sacramento Paenitentiae, diss. 4, a. 7: ‘Ad iustificationem cum sacramento 
paenitentiae consequendam non sufficit attritio ex metu concepta, etiam cum amore spei 
seu concupiscentiae, sed requiritur amor Dei benevolus.”’ This was much the same as seven- 
teenth century contritionism. 


Ne 
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trition. This, it claims, is the irreversible outcome both of the cen- 
turies that separate us from St. Thomas and of the authoritative 
teaching of Trent.” 


THE TWO CONCEPTIONS OF ATTRITION-CONTRITION 


Against this historical background the two conceptions of attrition- 
contrition stand out neatly. To bring out their points of agreement 
and difference we must compare and contrast their respective answers 
to two chief questions: What does each of the two schools consider as 
the distinguishing factor between attrition and contrition? How does 
each of them conceive the role of attrition and contrition in the proc- 
ess of justification that takes place in the sacrament of Penance? 


The Old Conception: St. Thomas and the Veteres 


1) According to the old Scholastic conception brought to its per- 
fection by St. Thomas Aquinas, attrition is a sorrow for sin in its im- 
perfect stage, gradually leading up to the perfect moment when it 
achieves the renouncement and forgiveness of sin. As long as it falls 
short of this completeness which coincides with its formation by char- 
ity it remains attrition. Every sorrow for sin formed by charity is 
contrition. And so all repentance of one in a state of grace is contri- 
tion. 

The discriminating element between attrition and contrition is the 
completeness or incompleteness of the sorrow, that is, the entire or not 
entire renouncement of sin, which is objectively realized in the pres- 
ence or absence of charity and sanctifying grace.*® There is no middle 
way between a state of sin and a state of grace. 

“ Cf. De Blic, op. cit., p. 357: “Nous ne pouvons aujord’hui revenir 4 des positions 
théologiques que le Concile de Trente a definitivement rejetées dans le passé.” 

8 With De Vooght, La Justification, p. 248, and Dondaine, op. cit., p. 6, n. 1, against 
Perinelle, op. cit., p. 111, we take it that contritio is always understood by St. Thomas in 
the specific sense of a justifying or perfect contrition, and nowhere as a generic term, as 
the Tridentine decree does. For attrition, cf. De Vooght, op. cit. pp. 231 f.; Dondaine, op. 
cil., pp. 7-10; De Blic, op. cit., pp. 339 f. and n. 3: “‘Parler de l’attrition d’une Ame juste 
serait donc contradictoire.”’ For contrition, cf. De Vooght, op. cit., pp. 227 {.; Dondaine, 
op. cit., p. 9; De Blic, op. cit., p. 340. When is a sorrow formed by charity? A different an- 
swer is given by the Thomist and the modern school according to their different ideas of 
charity; cf. below pp. 24 f. and n. 86. 

49 In IV Sent., d. 17, q. 2, a. 1, sol. 3, obi. 1: “differt contritio ab attritione sicut forma- 
tum ab informi”’; ibid., sol. 2, ad 3: “attritio dicit accessum ad perfectam tritionem (text 
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The difference between the imperfect and perfect grief for sin is 
viewed here on the objective or ontological level of reality; its psycho- 
logical revelation in the penitent’s consciousness is only a secondary 
consideration, in so far as our human consciousness can reflect the 
ontological reality within our souls.*® Do not then the motives of fear 
and love and the reasons which motivate the sorrow and detestation 
of sin constitute the differentiating factor of attrition and contrition? 
No, St. Thomas does not distinguish attrition and contrition (primar- 
ily, at any rate) from their respective motives.*! This appears par- 
ticularly from his study on the role of fear, /imor, and its connection 
with charity.” His conclusions can be put briefly as follows. 

First, a filial fear, that is, a fear of the guilt involved in sin and not 
of the punishment due, necessarily goes together with charity; nor can 
charity exist without it.” 

Second, the servile fear is twofold. Either it is a fear of the penalty 
and not of the guilt. After St. Thomas this came to be called timor 
serviliter servilis; this cannot coexist with charity; it is sinful and in 
any case insufficient to motivate a salutary repentance.* Or it is 
primarily a fear of the punishment but also secondarily a fear of the 
guilt; what we now call fimer simpliciter servilis; this can exist both 
together with charity or without it. Charity does not of its nature 
exclude this fear.* 


of Moos, Scriptum super Sententiis, vol. 4, Paris, 1947, p. 861 Et ideo significat attri 
tio in spiritualibus quamdam displicentiam de peccatis commissis, sed non perfectam; 
contritio autem perfectam.” Cf. Dondaine, op. cit., pp. 7 ff 


© Cf. De Vooght, op. cit., p. 231: “La raison profonde qui différencie l’attrition et la 
contrition et qui est la cause de toutes les autres, c’est qu’elle n’est pas un acte de la vertu 
infuse; elle n’est pas informée par la grace.” 

§ Except only in a secondary way and as conjectural sign. It is true (cf. De Vooght, 
op. cit., p. 231; Dondaine, op. cit , p. 9) that for St. Thomas also ordinarily the motive 
or better the principle of attrition is servile fear, whilst contrition proceeds from charity 
Yet the presence or absence of the motive cf fear is not the chief differentiating sign of 
attrition and contrition. Cf. De Blic, op. cit., pp. 339 f., 350. For fear as principle of initial 
contrition (or attrition) cf. Jn JV Sent., d. 14, q. 1, a. 2, sol. 1: “ut in pluribus ex timore 
paenitentia initium sumit.” 

%® Sum. Theol., I1-II, q. 19, De dono timoris. 

8 Loc. cit., a. 2 ef passim. 

Joc. cit., a. 4: “Timor servilis, in quantum servilis est, caritati contrariatur”; a. 6: 
“contrariatur caritati secundum quod aliquis refugit poenam contrariam bono suo natu 
rali sicut principale malum contrarium bono quod diligitur ut finis.”’ 

55 Loc. cit., a. 6: “Timor inquantum servilis non manet cum caritate; sed substantia 
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Third, the initial fear, that is, the fear proper to the beginners in 
the spiritual life, is in the first place a fear of the guilt and subordinately 
a fear of the penalty. It cannot exist without charity.* 

From this brief statement of St. Thomas’s teaching on fear it im- 
mediately appears that the motive of fear of the punishment due for 
sin can be found with a sorrow that is contrition perfected by charity. 
It is therefore not a discriminating sign of attrition. And so it is not in 
this field that St. Thomas looks for the specific difference between con- 
trition and attrition. 

2) In the sacrament of penance the penitent’s grief and hatred for 
his sins has to be a real and effective renouncement of them; for this 
voluntary turning away from his faults constitutes a sinner’s right 
disposition for the recovery of sanctifying grace. Without it no justi- 
fication is possible, whether before or in the reception of the sacra- 
ment.® It is, however, not necessary that this disposition be found in a 
penitent before he receives the sacrament. Ordinarily, St. Thomas held 


timoris servilis cum caritate manere potest, sicut amor sui manere potest cum caritate”’; 
cf. tbid., a. 8, ad 2. Dondaine, op. cit., p. 9, seems to identify this remaining servile fear 
with filial or initial fear: “ce sera la crainte filiale au moins initiale.” Yet, “‘timor servilis 
secundum substantiam differt specie a timore filiali’” (loc. cit., 2, 5), while the “timor ini- 
tialis non differt secundum essentiam a timore filiali” (ibid., a. 8). 

66 Loc. cit., a. 8. We do not consider here the fimor mundanus (loc. cit., a. 3) which does 
not principiate a return to God but turning away from Him. 

* When this servile fear coexists with the charity that perfects a contrition, it is evi- 
dently only a subordinate motive of this contrition; yet it is not merely an extrinsic con- 
comitant of contrition without any influence on it. This appears, for example, in Jn 1V 
Sent., d. 17, q. 2, a. 4, sol. 1, ad 1; only the servilitas as such has nothing to do with con- 
trition. This is not contradicted by d. 14, q. 1, a. 2, sol. 1, ad 4: “Timor servilis non est 
causa esse ipsius paenitentiae sed quasi generationis eius” (cf. De Vooght, op. cit., p. 231). 
The cause which originates the act of repentance may coexist with it (though it need not, 
as stated in the text: “Nec oportet quod timor servilis et paenitentia sint simul”; it is not 
a causa essendi but fendi of contrition); and it may then psychologically appear as one of 
its motives or sources. Cf. also in what sense De Vooght, op. cit., 254 f., understands the 
different motives of attrition and contrition, against Gottler, Der heilige Thomas und die 
vortridentinischen Thomisten tiber die Wirkungen des Bussakramentes (Freiburg, 1904), 
who said that St. Thomas had never distinguished attrition and contrition from their 
motives. As said above, he did distinguish them from their motives, but not as the pri- 





mary (and still less the only) specifying element. Cf. above n. 50. 

5 Cf. De Vooght, op. cit., pp. 232-33; Dondaine, op. cit., pp. 12 f.; De Blic, op. cit., 
p. 341, and p. 344: “II n’y a pas de doute que Saint Thomas ait requis la contrition par- 
faite et non pas seulement l’attrition, pour la reception fructueuse (pour un adulte) du 


baptéme et de la pénitence: position commune en son temps.” 
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with all his contemporaries (though today perhaps many of his follow- 
ers would hesitate before his optimism) that a penitent who comes to 
confession will actually have contrition.*® But even when he has not, 
he will at the moment of receiving absolution be given the necessary 
contrition, ex attrito fit contritus virtute clavium.’’®* Without this 
switch over to contrition he could not be justified. 

Will the penitent notice this change? Not necessarily. Rather, per se 
he will not, because the infusion of sanctifying grace and charity does 
not occur on the level of his consciousness but in the depths of his 
soul. There, on the ontological level, to an act of attrition succeeds in 
virtue of power of the keys an act of contrition formed by charity. In 
his psychological awareness his sorrow and detestation for sin, whether 
including in its motivation a reason of fear or not, may and ordinarily 
does remain after the absolution what it was before. Only when his 
repentance would in no way show the signs of contrition would a 
psychological change be necessary. There is a possible discrepancy 
between these two levels of reality, the ontological plane and its psycho- 
logical unfolding in the consciousness. St. Thomas states this in un- 
ambiguous terms.” 


The Modern Conception of Attrition-Contrition 


1) The modern conception calls attrition a sorrow and detestation for 
sin motivated by imperfect or interested reasons, for example, by 


5° Quodl., 4, a. 10: “ut plurimum contritio praecedit tempore.” Cf. De Blic, op. cit., 


p. 342. 
® The phrase itself does not seem to be found in St. Thomas; he says, Joc. cit., “Quan- 
doque contingit . . . quod aliqui, non perfecte contriti, virtute clavium gratiam contritionis 


consequuntur.” Cf. De Blic, op. cit., pp. 348 f.; Dondaine, op. cit. pp. 12 f.; De Vooght, 
op. cit., pp. 244 f.: “Aussi longtemps donc qu’il n’y a pas d’acte de contrition, il n’y a pas 
de pardon” (244). “Mais dans l’économie normale de la grace, un instrument sensible, 
ecclésiastique, le produit instrumentalement: le sacrement de pénitence” (245). 

* Cf. De Blic, op. cié., pp. 349 f.: “sans que psychologiquement aucune modification 
consciente soit intervenue.” 

® Cf., for example, De Veriéate, q. 10, a. 10, ad 1: “Actus ille dilectionis quem in nobis 
percipimus secundum id quod est de se perceptibile, non est sufficiens signum caritatis 
propter similitudinem naturalis dilectionis ad gratiam.’’ Cf. below n. 92 about the signa 
contritionis in one who has attrition only. There is no need here to determine exactly to 
what extent this discrepancy between the psychological and the ontological level can exist. 
For our purpose it suffices to note that they need not and often do not coincide, in such 
manner as not to allow a transposition of a statement about one to the other without 
further check. This partial divergence between the two levels of reality explains why dif- 
ferent viewpoints lead to partially dissimilar conceptions of attrition-contrition. 
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fear of punishment or of the loss of a reward. It calls contrition the 
repentance which is motivated by perfect charity or disinterested love 
of God.® The two kinds of sorrow for sin are specifically distinct by 
their motives; and they are not in a line of continuity to each other; 
attrition does not of its nature lead up to contrition; both are final 
attitudes, each in its own line.“ Hence attrition can be found in a man 
who is in a state of grace, because the motives of his repentance can 
be imperfect or interested.* 

Contrition naturally is less easy to attain than attrition. It requires 
a disinterested love of God which leaves out of consideration a man’s 
own advantage, even spiritual.®* It is true that an interested love of 
God can and regularly does coexist with the love of charity; for hope 
is not set aside by charity. But by itself this imperfect love does not 
motivate a contrition.” Fear, at any rate a servile fear which is based 
on the love of self, cannot in any way motivate a contrition.® And 
when contrition is perfect, motivated by pure love of God, it evidently 
justifies, even outside the sacrament. 

2) But in the sacrament of penance contrition is not necessary, 
neither before nor at the moment of absolution. Attrition, that is, the 
sorrow for sin springing from imperfect motives, is sufficient for the 
fruitful reception of the sacrament, provided only it fulfils the two 
conditions laid down by Trent, namely, that it excludes the will to sin 
and goes together with hope of pardon. But these conditions can be 
realized in a sorrow whose motives are imperfect or interested.®* 

Accordingly, it is not required that an attrite penitent should become 
contrite at the moment and in virtue of the absolution. Nor is this 
ordinarily a fact. Experience of confessors shows that the motives of a 
penitent’s sorrow are not, by the fact of the absolution, changed from 
imperfect and interested to perfect and disinterested. It cannot be said 
that “‘virtute clavium ex attrito fit contritus.’’”° 

8 Cf. P. Galtier, De Paenitentia, p. 38, thesis 5; De Blic, op. cit., p. 350. 

“Cf. De Blic, op. cit., pp. 350 f., 358 f. 

6 Cf. De Blic, op. cit., pp. 358 ff., proving extensively that attrition or its principle 
servile fear is in no way incompatible with charity. 

6° Cf. P. Galtier, op. cit., p. 48, n. 73. 

* Cf. below pp. 24 f., on the two conceptions of charity. 

* Cf. Galtier, loc. cit., and p. 64, thesis 8, de attrilione ex metu. 

* Cf. De Blic, op. cit., p. 338: “contrition imparfaite . . . suffisante comme disposition 


prochaine dans la pénitence sacramentalle.” 
7 Cf. De Blic, op. cit., p. 332: “l’expérience du confessional . . . montre positivement le 
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Comparison of the two conceplions 

If now we compare these two conceptions three main points of differ- 
ence appear in the ideas of attrition-contrition. 

1) In the first conception attrition is every sorrow ior sins objectively 
formed by charity, whatever be its motives; contrition is the grief per- 
fected by charity, whatever be its motives (whether interested or dis- 
interested).”! In the modern conception attrition is a repentance based 
on imperfect or interested motives, whether going together with charity 
or not; contrition is the sorrow motivated by pure or disinterested love 
of God which then is of necessity perfected by charity. 

2) For St. Thomas attrition is essentially a preparatory stage for 
contrition, meant to be bypassed and to lead up to contrition which 
is the real and effective repentance.’*? For the moderns attrition and 
contrition are two parallel kinds of repentance without any connatural 
nexus of continuity between them. 

3) In the sacrament of penance attrition according to St. Thomas 
is not a sufficient ultimate disposition for the infusion of sanctifying 
grace; contrition alone is this; and an attrite penitent cannot be justi 
fied in the sacrament whilst remaining attrite; but attrition is a suffi- 
cient preparation for a penitent to come to the sacrament and enable 
him to become contrite, through the power of the keys, and thus be 
justified.** According to the moderns attrition is a sufficient disposition 
for the reception of sanctifying grace in the sacrament, because the 
sacrament supplies or makes up for the imperfection of a penitent’s 
dispositions. It need not give way for a more perfect disposition or 
contrition. 

Where do these differences flow from? Besides the distinction in the 
viewpoints or in the levels of reality on which the two schools consider 


contraire,” and Galtier, in a recension of De Blic, in Gregorianum, XXVII (1946), p. 470 
“L’absolution ne saurait modifier un acte psychologique pour en faire, a l’insu du sujet, un 
acte s'inspirant d’un tout autre motif.’ 

The psychological motives, as suc/:, do not difierentiate attrition and contrition. But 
in so far as they are signs of the presence or abs« nce of char ty tl ey are a set ondary dis- 
criminating factor and a conjectural sign. A sinful motive, for example, excludes charity; 
! of charity, not, however, 


it presence 


a motive of love indicates with some probability 1 
with certainty; cf. above n. 62. 
72 Cf. De Blic, op. cit., pp. 351 f. 


Cf. Dondaine, op. cit., pp. 12 ff. 
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attrition-contrition (namely, the objective and ontological level of the 
veleres, and the subjective and psychological level of the /odierni),” 
there are aiso at the root of these dissimilar teachings two different 
theologies oi justification and of the sacrament. 

1) For St. Thomas, there is only one way of justification for a sinner; 
in it the same ultimate disposition for the acceptance of sanctifying 
grace is an inescapable condition, and that disposition is contrition. It 
makes no difference whether the sacrament of penance be received 
actually or only in voto. In every justification of a baptized sinner con- 
trition is worked by the power of the keys whether actually operating 
in the reception of the sacrament or active in the desire of it only. 
Contrition can exist before absolution is actually dispensed, and then 
it includes the votum of it, or it can arise at the moment of absolution. 
But it must exist for any justification, in the sacrament as well.?> For 
the moderns, there are two different and distinct ways of justification 
for a Christian sinner which do not require the same dispositions of 
repentance on his part: the extra-sacramental one which supposes more 
perfect subjective dispositions, namely, perfect contrition; and the 
sacramental way where with attrition the sacrament produces the re- 
mission of sins.’* In the latter, attrition need not be replaced by con- 
trition; it suffices as a penitent’s disposition for justification.” In the 
former the power of the keys cannot be said to be operating in the 
volum of the sacrament; the vofwm is required only as a conditio sine 
qua non for the forgiveness of sin, on account of the institution of the 
sacrament of penance as the only means of remission of postbaptismal 
grievous sins.” 

% This difference is pointed out by G. Philips, in a review of Flick, “L’Attimo,” in 
Ephem. Theol. Lovan. XXV (1949), pp. 156-57: “Inutile de dire que saint Thomas ne se 
preoccupe pas des verifications psychologiques. Le point de vue scolastique est tout autre.” 
As said already more than once, the viewpoint of the veteres is primarily ontological and 
secondarily only also psychological, while the moderns take the opposite standpoint. 

7% Cf. De Vooght, “a Justification, pp. 238-40: “La justification demeure identique, 
qu’elle soit opérée par Dieu seul ou par Dieu se servant de l’intermédiaire sacramental” 
(240); La Causalité, p. 665: “Pour tout résumer. La seule contrition justifie. Dieu l’opére 
ou seul ou par l’intermédiaire du sacrement.” And more recently, La Théologie, p. 78: 
“Le point le plus saillant en est que saint Thomas n’admet pas deux genres de conversion 
differents, l’un sacramental, l’autre extra-sacramental.” 


76 Cf. De Vooght, La Justification, p. 240; De Blic, op. cit., pp. 338 f.; Galtier, De Paent- 
tentia, p. 287, thesis 24. 


7 Cf. De Blic, op. cit., pp. 332 f.; Galtier, loc. cit. 
*8 Cf. Galtier, op. cit., pp. 40 f., n. 63, De influxu voli. 
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2) The sacrament of penance, according to St. Thomas, is the means 
instituted by Christ to restore grace to repentant Christian sinners; 
but it supposes in them the necessary disposition for justification, 


namely contrition. It does not dispense with this disposition, nor does 
it make up for the lack of it. If necessary, it produces this disposition 
that it may then (sequence of nature, not of time) give the grace. The 
function of the sacrament is properly to transmit the grace, not to 
replace the subjective dispositions of the penitent.*® According to the 
moderns, the sacrament makes up for the imperfect dispositions of the 
penitent. Its proper function is to make the recovery of sanctifying 
grace easier by demanding from the penitent a less perfect disposition 
for it. Else, they argue, if one requires for justification in the sacra- 
ment the same perfect contrition which justifies a sinner by itself, what 
then is left to the proper efficiency of the sacrament ?*° 


Content and extension of the notions Altrition-Contrition in each of 
these schools. 


We no doubt are faced here with two disparate theories. Yet under 
this difference in conceiving and expressing the process of justification 
in the sacrament of penance both theories agree to a large extent in the 
reality they endeavor to express, on account of the diverse content and 
extension each of them gives to the notions of attrition-contrition. 

Some attrition of the moderns, that is, a sorrow for sin motivated 
by interested reasons, is in fact identical with contrition in the sense 
of St. Thomas, namely, with the contrition objectively or ontologically 


77 Cf. De Vooght, La Causalité, p. 665: “Le sacrement n’a qu’une fonction transmet- 
trice,” Dondaine, of. cst., p. 12. 

* Cf. Galtier, op. cit., p. 291: “Sacramentum non posset umquam producere eflectum 
ad quem per se institutum est.” Is it necessary to say that this argument is beside the 
point? In St. Thomas’ conception contrition itself justifies only ex voto clavium; as a part 
of the sacrament it works together with the absolution. Absolution is not the whole sacra- 
ment and its proper role is to “inform” or “sacramentalize” the matter, namely the acts 
of the penitent. Its efficiency is not opposed to that of contrition but joined to it. Contri- 
tion itself works only in so far as the power of the keys is active in it—per votum. The 
forgiveness of sins is the effect of the sacrament as one cause acting per modum unius, 
not of the absolution only. The other objection, that in the Thomist position penance 
would no longer be a “sacramentum morluorum,”’ because it would always presuppose the 
state of grace (cf. Galtier, loc. cit.) also rests on an ignorantia elenchi. The penitent was not 
in a state of grace when the sacrament exerted its efficiency in the very contrition. 
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formed by charity but motivated at the same time by fear, that is, by 
the fear simpliciter servilis which actually coexists with charity.*! 
When a penitent comes to confession with this repentance, the 
moderns will say of him (and rightly, according to their concept of 
attrition) that he is justified in the sacrament whilst remaining attrite. 
St. Thomas, on the other hand, would say of the same penitent that he 
is contrite already when approaching the sacrament, because his sorrow 
is actually formed by charity; but if it happened, as it may in rare 
cases, that his sorrow were not yet commanded by charity, then he 
would be made contrite when receiving absolution (his sorrow then 
becomes formed by charity, though its motives remain unchanged). 
At that moment he has contrition, in the Thomist sense, whilst the 
moderns continue to call his repentance attrition only. The apparently 
opposed statements about these latter cases, “‘vi clavium ex attrito 
non fit contritus,”’ of the moderns, and “‘vi clavium ex attrito fit con- 
tritus,”’ of St. Thomas, do not in fact contradict each other. Both are 
correct and true on their respective levels and according to their re- 
spective ideas of attrition-contrition. The moderns by saying ex attrito 
non fit contritus, merely state that the imperfect and interested motives 
of a penitent’s sorrow are not, through absolution, changed into perfect 
and disinterested ones.” That is, there is no psychologically perceptible 
change in the penitent’s conciousness; and this is altogether correct. 
The veleres when maintaining, ‘ex attrito fit contritus,’’ mean to say 
that a penitent’s sorrow for sin, when it has not reached the perfection 
of contrition before he receives absolution, becomes contrition in virtue 
of the absolution by being formed or perfected by charity at the mo- 
ment of its infusion in the soul; a happening which takes place on the 
ontological level of the soul and which does not per se reveal itself in 
the consciousness.“ This again, according to St. Thomas’s theology of 
justification, is correct and true; and it does not contradict, nor can it 


8! Cf. above p. 17 and n. 55. 

"Cf. Galtier and De Blic, quoted above, n. 70. 

Cf. above n. 74. Per accidens it may and must entail a psychological change, then, 
namely, when the psychological disposition of a penitent does not come up to the mark 
of contrition (in the Thomist sense) or of the perfection of attrition demanded by the 
moderns. What this degree of perfection required for justification in the sacrament amounts 
to, according to St. Thomas and according to the moderns (for they express it in different 
ways according to their respective viewpoints) we shall point out below, pp. 25-26. 
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be contradicted by, any fact of experience. Nor does it conflict with 
the aforementioned statement of the moderns: it agrees with it in 
holding that no psychological change in the motives of a repentance 
is here involved. 

On the other hand, some contrition in the sense of St. Thomas is 
considered to be attrition only by the moderns, namely, the repentance 
of which the motives appear to be imperfect or interested, but which is 
yet objectively, according to St. Thomas at any rate, formed or per- 
fected by charity. Here lies a serious, and actually unbridgeable, differ- 
ence between the two conceptions. The moderns do not grant that a 
sorrow motivated by imperfect or interested reasons can be perfected 
by charity; it cannot, according to them, be justifying contrition which 
demands, they say, the disinterested motive of pure love of God; 
without this, charity cannot perfect a repentance.*! With this view, St. 
Thomas does not agree. A grief for sin can be justifying contrition, even 
when based on interested motives: then namely when these imperfect 
motives, concretely, the love of desire of God, imply a disinterested 
motive as well which may remain unexpressed. The Thomist idea of 
contrition, therefore, is broader in extension than the modern concep- 
tion.*® It puts the conditions for a justifying contrition less high than 
the moderns do. True, both schools postulate that contrition be per- 
fected by charity in order to be perfect or justifying. But St. Thomas 
holds that charity actually perfects repentance in more cases than the 
moderns say: not only when the disinterested motive of love for God is 
actually expressed but also when it does not appear in the conscious- 
ness and remains hidden under interested reasons. The moderns, on 
the other hand, consider that charity does not perfect a sorrow for sin 
as long as this sorrow is motivated by interested or imperfect love only. 

The root cause of this difference lies in a twofold conception of 
charity itself.s® According to the Thomist idea of charity, which was 

** Cf. Galtier, who (op. cit., p. 48) excludes from contrition the “motivum amoris Dei 
qui dicitur concupiscentiae seu utilitarii ... ,” which (ibid., p. 66) is said to be “de ratione 
attritionis”; also La Confession et le renouveau, pp. 24-25: (Attrition) “implique un amour 
de Dieu qui, pour n’étre pas désintéressé n’en est pas moins souverain et de tout coeur. 
When love is disinterested, then, and then only, it forms contrition. 

85 Compare De Vooght, La Justification, p. 256: “Nous ne croyons pas non plus que cet 
amour doive etre désintéressé.” 

*6 Cf. “Perfect Contrition and Perfect Charity,” in TueoLocicaL Strupres, VII (1946), 
pp. 507-24, esp. pp. 511 f., and De Guibert, Etudes de théologie mystique (Toulouse, 1930) 
pp. 241-53, “Deux conceptions de la charité.” 
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the traditional one up to Scotus and for a time after him, charity in- 
volves both love of benevolence and love of desire for God, that is, 
both disinterested and interested love of God. These two acts are 
inseparable, because the volition of the last end which is the essence of 
charity is both and inseparably surrender to God and possession of 
Him. Each of these two acts of love must needs imply the other. When 
an interested love of God is theological (for it could not but be so),* 
it cannot exist without an implicit disinterested love of Him. Accord- 
ingly, as soon as a repentance is moved by this interested love of God, 
it is perfected by charity and it is contrition. But for the modern 
theology, which mainly follows the Scotist-Suarezian conception of 
charity, the love of desire for God is not charity but hope. Charity is 
solely the love of benevolence. Hence interested and disinterested love 
of God are separable; the first can exist isolated from the second. 
Hope can exist without charity (though the reverse is not true). When 
a repentance is motivated by an interested love of God, it is perfected 
by hope but not by charity; it is attrition and not justifying contrition. 
We butt here against a difference in teaching which is more than a 
verbal disagreement. 

But what about the repentance which is necessary and suflicient 
for justification in the sacrament of penance? The moderns call it 
attrition, both before and after the absolution. St. Thomas says it can 
be attrition before the absolution but it certainly is contrition after it. 
Does the different way of expressing the thing cover the same zeality 
or do they require a difierent standard of perfection in the sorrow for 
sin that is helpful for justification in the sacrament? 

Both conceptions agree to say that not any attrition is sufficient for 
justification in the sacrament: it must attain a certain degree of per- 
fection. For St. Thomas an attrition will be sufficient when it allows 
the change he postulates as necessary at the moment of justification, 
ex attrilo fit contritus, and allows this change without necessitating a 
psychological change, for example, in the motives of the repentance.* 

That is, when its motive or formal object is God, and not man himself. Ii this theolog- 
ical character is absent from an interested love of God, it cannot be an act of any of the 
theological virtues, whether hope or charity. It is also necessary for the imperfect love of 
hope which, according to the moderns, is required for sufficient attrition. 

8 Cf. above n. 61. Compare De Vooght, La Justification, pp. 242 {. For a further ex- 


planation of what happens on the ontological level without revealing itself in a correspond- 
ing modification of the conscious motives, cf. below pp. 29-30. 
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For the moderns attrition is sufficient for justification in the sacrament 
when, according to the teaching of Trent, it excludes the will to sin 
and goes together with hope of pardon. These requirements of Trent 
are explained, for example by P. Galtier,** to mean that fruitful attri- 
tion demands faith, hope, love of desire for God, love of justice, and 
even the desire of charity. Do these two descriptions of sufficient attri- 
tion differ or do they coincide? 

The least that can safely be said here is that the sufficient attrition 
of the moderns (if it is not already contrition in the Thomist sense, for 
it probably is), will certainly suffice to allow the change over from 
attrition to contrition which the Thomist theology of justification in 
the sacrament of Penance demands. It would, therefore, not really 
differ from the contrition which St. Thomas requires either before or 
at the moment of the absolution.*® One and the same reality of re- 
pentance is merely viewed and described from different angles; the 
names attrition and contrition do not express here any objective 
difference. 


SCHEMATIC SYNTHESIS OF THE TWO CONCEPTIONS 


It should be clear now what are the real differences between the 
two conceptions and what are only apparent differences. We may then 
attempt a synthesis of both theories in all their elements where the 
differences are only apparent. 

A prerequisite to a possible synthesis is evidently that we should be 
aware of the different levels of reality on which the two conceptions 
move, ontological and psychological respectively,” and of the different 

% De Paenitentia, p. 48. 

%” Cf. the suggestion made by De Vooght, La Théologie, p. 81: “on serait ainsi d’accord 
pour voir dans l’attrition d’amour la contrition de la théologie thomiste.” Already in La 
Justification, p. 674, he had said: “Les qualités tres hautes que les attritionistes exigent de 
l’attrition suffisante permettent, semble-t-il, de l’assimiler a la disposition unique dont 
parle saint Thomas.” 

% This difference is not always stated explicitly by De Vooght. Dondaine, op. cit., 


b 
pp. 52-53, clearly implies it. When De Vooght, La Causalité, pp. 668 f., says: “un renouvelle- 
ment psychologique. ... Cet acte est un fait psychologique par ce que tout acte humain 
en est un,” he may seem to say that a change, perceptible in the consciousness, is of neces- 


sity implied in the change over from aftrito to contrilus. But only apparently so. Contrition, 
or the effective renouncement of sin, is a psychological and human act. A sinner cannot 
give up his sin except knowingly and freely. And hence no conversion is possible without a 
psychological awareness of it. But the manifestation in the consciousness of this turning 
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contents and extension they consequently give to the same notions of 
attrition-contrition. Only then are we able to see how apparently 
opposite statements can in point of fact express one identical reality 
viewed under different aspects. It needs no further proof that psycho- 
logical phenomena do not completely reveal the objective reality of the 
soul’s dispositions and its deep activity.” Will it then surprise any one 
that observations and statements made about the former do not run 
parallel to theological dicta about the latter? When, as just shown, at- 
trition and contrition, in spite of an identical name, mean different 
things, according to the understanding of different schools, who then 
will wonder that sayings worded in opposite terms may yet be equiva- 
lent in the reality they convey? 

We can synthesize the two theoreies around the twofold considera- 
tion mentioned already; the discriminating factor between attrition 
and contrition, and the role of attrition-contrition in the operation of 
the sacrament of Penance. 

1) Attrition and contrition differ from each other because the former 
is not formed or perfected and motivated by charity, the third theologi- 
cal virtue, whilst the latter is. 

Both theories agree; but each of them considers the difference in its 
own way. On the ontological plane this difference means the absence 
or presence of the habitus of charity. When this is present in a soul it 
forms or perfects the act of repentance through either actual or at least 
virtual influence; it makes of it an act of contrition.** When the habitus 
away from sin is not perfectly parallel with the ontological reality it supposes. As will be 
shown further, the border line between attrition and contrition, neat and clear on the on- 
tological level, is often blurred and woolly in the consciousness. An attrition coming up 
to the standard of perfection required for justification in the sacrament, and a contrition 
which just attains the minimum perfection necessary for it to be justifying, are not, on the 
psychological level, neatly distinct. In this case the passage from attrition to contrition 
per se passes unnoticed. Cf. also below n. 101. 

# One text only, Sum. Theol., III, q. 80, a. 4, ad 3: “per certitudinem scire non potest 
utrum sit vere contritus. Sufficit enim si in se signa contritionis inveniat, puta si doleat de 
praeteritis et proponat de futuris.” The signs of contrition can go together with contrition 
or with attrition; cf. Dondaine, op. cit., pp. 52-53, and the texts quoted there. 

* According to the Thomist conception charity and sanctifying grace cannot, as is 
well known, be infused into the soul of a repentant sinner without commanding or “‘form- 
ing” and perfecting his repentance; that is, a purely extrinsic assistance of the habitus 
without any effect on the act of repentance (in the sense of the Scotist conception; cf. 
above, pp. 8-9 and n. 27) is not possible. 
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of charity is absent from a soul, no contrition is possible, but only at- 
trition; just as, when it is present, it always forms the repentance, no 
attrition is possible then. Thisis the Thomist viewpoint. On the psycho- 
logical level, the main viewpoint of the moderns, the objective differ- 
ence resulting from the presence or absence of charity will necessarily 
appear somehow, though not perfectly.‘ Both theories still agree to 
say that charity involves a disinterested love of God, but they ditfer 
in two points. The Thomist conception holds that this love of benevo- 
lence, though necessary for charity and contrition, need not always be 
expressed as a conscious act of disinterested love; it can remain implicit 
in an act of interested love;*® whilst the moderns require for charity 
and for contrition an explicit act of perfect or pure or disinterested 
love. Secondly, the Thomist idea of charity implies that the love of 
benevolence required for charity will necessarily be present in any 
effective love of desire for God that is theological or has God for its 
motive and formal object, and this implicit presence is enough to make 
of a repentance commanded by this love a justifying contrition;** for 
the moderns, love of desire or interested love of God need not involve 
and hide a disinterested love of Him, and by itself it does not motivate 
contrition but attrition only. 

It is, of course, immaterial whether a sorrow for sin be called attrition 
or contrition. What matters is the objective perfection of a sorrow de- 
manded for a justifying contrition. And here, I think, we face an ir- 
reducible difference between the two conceptions. A choice between two 
really different ideas of charity commands the conception one holds of 
justifying contrition.“ He who holds for charity as involving insepa- 


* Charity will reveal itself in the signa contriti 
also Opusc. de forma absolutionis, c. 2 ad 7). But as noted already, these signs are not a 


mtrition, since they can be found with attrition; cf. above 


nis of which St. Thomas speaks (cf 


certain distinguishing mark of 


ce 
n. 92; Dondaine, op. cit., pp. 52-53 

% Compare De Vooght, La Justification, p. 256, and above n. 85 
1 proof that disinterested love is implicated in an interested love 


** For a more detaile 
of God (when it is theological), cf. the article quoted above n. 86 

7 It is this choice between two conceptions of charity which in the last instance com 
mands the option between the Thomist and the modern theology of penance, of which 
De Blic speaks (op. cit., p. 358). The difference of the standpoints, psychological and on 
tological, is itself at the root of this two-fold conception of charity, as noted by J. de Gui 
bert, op. cil., pp. 249 f. 
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rably both love of benevolence and love of desire will say that repent- 
ance is contrition as soon as it is commanded by either love. So St. 
Thomas said, and so do those who follow his teaching on charity. But 
he who disconnects the love of desire for God from charity and sees in 
it only hope must needs require for the contrition that is justifying an 
explicit disinterested love; without this, repentance would be attrition. 
No synthesis of the two theories seems possible on this point.” 

2) A closer approach between the two conceptions can be made in 
their teaching on the role of attrition-contrition in the sinner’s juslifica- 
tion through the sacrament of penance. Each of the theories expresses a 
true aspect of the happening which is the process of justification. And 
they complete each other in a real way. 

lt is true to say, with St. Thomas, that on the deeper ontological 
level contrition perfected by charity is always the last disposition for 
the reception of sanctifying grace by a sinner, and that, when this con- 
trition does not exist already, the absolution produces it, “‘vi clavium 
ex attrito fit contritus.’’ But it is also true to say, with the moderns, 
that the absolution does not per se produce a change in the psychologi- 
cal dispositions of the penitent, particularly in the motives of his 
sorrow as he is conscious of them; the imperfect motives which char- 
acterize attrition are not through the absolution changed into the 
perfect motives of contrition, ‘ex attrito mon fit contritus.’’ Con- 
sidered on these different levels, these opposite statements do not in 
fact contradict each other. 

We must, however, note at once that the deeper and fundamental 
difference between the two conceptions of the sacrament and of justi- 
fication, pointed out above, remains. What can be accepted of the 
modern position and synthesized with St. Thomas’s principle, “ex 
attrito fit contritus,” is the view that the change over from attrition to 
contrition in virtue of the absolution (when it is needed) does not neces- 
sarily, and per se does not, mean a change in the consciousness, par- 

* Yet, as will be shown presently, this opposition does not prevent a real agreement 
between the two schools as to the repentance required for the sacrament. A real and 
serious difference, however, remains, in the idea of justifying contrition (without actual 
reception of the sacrament). For this the moderns set the required dispositions higher 
than St. Thomas did (compare De Vooght, La Causalité, p. 674). The same author sug- 


gests (La Tiéologie, p. 80) that Jansenist influence may not be foreign to the tendency 
which inclines to make perfect contrition difficult. 
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ticularly of the conscious motives. In so far as the moderns mean only to 
say this in their statement, “ex attrito non fit contritus,” as De Blic 
and Galtier seem to say, their position is not opposed to St. Thomas’, 
But if they imply more (and they probably do), and if they mean to say 
that the deeper structure of the penitent’s dispositions remains un- 
changed in such way that his ultimate disposition for the reception of 
sanctifying grace through the absolution remains imperfect, below the 
level of contrition in the Thomist sense or below the level of the perfec- 
tion required of contrition by St. Thomas to justify outside the sacra- 
ment; and if they mean to imply that then the sacrament makes up for 
this imperfect disposition; then their theology of justification in the 
sacrament cannot be made to agree with the position of St. Thomas. 
But even then there is still a large field of agreement between the two 
theories, because what moderns here call attrition St. Thomas considers 
as contrition; so that in fact when moderns say attrition is the last 
disposition for justification in the sacrament they understand by it the 
same perfection of sorrow St. Thomas means by contrition (in its mini- 
mum degree at any rate). And so under formally opposed expressions 
which are inspired and commanded by really different and irreducible 
theologies of justification and of the sacrament, they yet materialiter 
and in fact require the same repentance for justification in the 
sacrament. 

Both viewpoints will get their due when we formulate the attrition 
that is required for justification in the sacrament of penance as follows: 
The repentance which is necessary and sufficient for the fruitful recep- 
tion of the sacrament must be such that its psychological expression in 
the penitent’s consciousness can be the result both of attrition and con- 
trition in the Thomist sense.*? Why? Because then, and only then can 
the ontological change postulated by St. Thomas for the process of 
justification (when change is still needed) take place in the reception 
of the absolution, whilst at the same time the psychological change ex- 
cluded by the moderns need not happen. St. Thomas formulates this 
conception when saying that a penitent must bring to confession the 
signs of contrition (signa contritionis), even though actually he may 

** Is that possible? Yes, it is, because there is hardly ever a perfect parallelism between 


the psychological awareness of what is in us, and the ontological reality of our spiritual 
dispositions. 
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happen to be only attrite; else a confessor should not give him absolu- 
tion.'°° That is, the penitent must show such a psychological disposi- 
tion which either is, or if it actually coexists with attrition, can yet be, 
the manifestation of contrition. The moderns express the same thing 
(though they will continue to call this repentance attrition and not 
contrition, even after the absolution), when they set for attrition such 
a standard of perfection as is in fact sufficient for contrition in the 
Thomist sense.’ 

Can we further determine this repentance? Negatively first: It need 
not be contrition whether in the modern or in the Thomist sense of 
the word. Its motives ought to be such that they can be the psychologi- 
cal revelation either of charity or of its privation. This is possible be- 
cause these motives as such are partly revealing and partly hiding the 
objective reality of the soul. According to St. Thomas they need not 
exclude fear. When they include the love of desire for God they can al- 
ready cover a real contrition. Not necessarily, however, as long as 
this love lacks its full effectiveness with regard to sin. This effective- 
ness is given only with charity and sanctifying grace.’ We can then 


10 Cf. above n. 94. 

10 Cf. Galtier, De Paenitentia, p. 66, n. 97. As noted already, the equivalence of this 
“attrition d’amour” with Thomist contrition was pointed out by De Vooght (La Causalité, 
p. 674, and again in 1949, La Théologie, p. 81). We may recall however, as noted above (n. 
59) that widely different conviction separates St. Thomas from the moderns as to the 
frequency of attrition and contrition. For St. Thomas, it is only in exceptional, or at any 
rate much less frequent, cases that penitents come to confession being attrite only; and 
so the change over from attrition to contrition produced by the absolution is for him of ex- 
ceptional or infrequent occurrence. The moderns, on the other hand, hold just the opposite 
conviction; they believe that only exceptionally or less frequently perfect contrition pre- 
cedes absolution; normally, according to them, the absolution actually received works the 
forgiveness of sins; and then, if we keep to the Thomist conception, the switchover from 
attrition to contrition through the absolution would be the nearly regular happening. 
This would, however, make no difficulty in the conception of the unique way of justifica- 
tion. And we may note still that the attrition of the moderns will in fact be already con- 
trition in the Thomist sense so that, actually, no changeover would be needed in all those 
cases. The two beliefs are evidently commanded to a great extent by the standard of per- 
fection they set for contrition; this is much easier to attain for St. Thomas than for the 
moderns. 

1 Must we recall here the pseudo-objection, that in this conception perfect contrition 
presupposes the sanctifying grace which it is supposed to produce? All those who are at 
all familiar with St. Thomas’ theology will see the answer in his oft recurring principle 
of the reciprocal causality and priority that plays between co-principles of one simultaneous 
effection. 
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describe the repentance necessary and sufficient for the sacrament in a 


formula acceptable to both schools by saying: Attrition sufficient for 
justification in the sacrament is the repentance by which a sinner is 
sorry for his sins and detests them as much as he can with the help of 
grace that is given him, inspiring his will of repentance withany motives 
whose consideration helps him, the more perfect the motives the better. 
This amounts to the desire of contrition. And this psychological dis- 
position can remain the same before and after the absolution, that is, 
before and after he receives the habitus of charity and of sanctifying 
grace. Both when his sorrow is still attrition not perfected by charity 
and when it is contrition formed by charity, a penitent can and need 
not do anything more than hate his sins as much as he can. But this 
same psychological state or activity covers two deeply different real- 
ities before and after justification, namely, ineffective and incomplete 
renouncement of sin without charity in attrition, or effective and com- 
plete turning away from sin with charity in contrition. 

Let it be noted at once that this sufficient attrition is certainly 
found where the conditions postulated by moderns for the repentance 
that will suffice in the sacrament are fulfilled.’ And the practical way 
of the common pastoral theology, as shown, for example, in the acts of 
contrition which our catechisms and our prayerbooks propose to the 
faithful, exactly formulates the expression of sorrow forsin in such man- 
ner as to teach them to be sorry for their sins as much as they can. 

From a practical viewpoint, then, this attempt at synthesizing the 
teachings of both the old and the new theology on attrition-contrition 
means nothing new. From a doctrinal point of view it endeavours to 
remain faithful to the firm and in no way antiquated penitential 
theology of St. Thomas, and at the same time to take into account the 
new suggestions of the moderns. The modern theology on penance may 
mean a progress in certain regards. By stressing the psychological side 
of repentance and insisting on its motivation se as to offer practical 
ways of arousing true sorrow, it brings out the human element and co- 
operation needed in the process of a sinner’s return to God. And in this 
free cooperation with grace, as for any other human activity, motiva- 
tion plays an important role. It may also be granted that the veteres 


108 Cf. De Blic, op. cit., p. 341; Galtier, quoted above n. 101, and also, La Confession, 
pp. 24-25. 
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generally paid less attention to this human psychology than modern 
people require.’ Yet it should be remembered that the happenings on 
the psychological level do not fully reveal the spiritual realities of 
grace, and that a theology of penance, of justification and of remission 
of sins, must delve deeper than the conscious level in man if it is to be 
more than a descriptive psychology of conversion. This deeper study of 
the metaphysics of conversion is precisely the viewpoint of the old 
scholastic and particularly the Thomist theology of penance. In this 
regard it may be doubted whether the modern penitential theology 
means a real progress compared with St. Thomas. The synthesis of 
both would seem to point to the direction of a deeper and more fruitful 
understanding of the sacrament of mercy. 

14 Tt would however be wrong to see “‘a lack of psychology” in the old scholastic theol- 
ogy. Their standpoint, and in particular the one of St. Thomas, is different of set purpose. 


Moreover, is not the psychological insight revealed in the Sum. Theol., II-II a well known 
fact that was often pointed out? 
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NOTES ON MORAL THEOLOGY, 1949 


GENERAL MORAI 


In his review of the latest edition of Jone’s Moral Theology, J. McCarthy, 
besides giving the book deservedly high praise, makes this protest: “We 
tind ourselves in disagreement with the views expressed by the author on a 
number of disputed points. This is not at all to be wondered at, and we do 
not by any means wish to imp/y that the author is not fully entitled to his 
opinions, as we are to ours. but is it being quite fair categorically to set 
down particular views as if they were entirely undisputed and indispu- 
table?’ All would agree, I believe, that Fr. McCarthy makes a good point 
here. Probabilities mean so much in moral theology that it seems hardly 
fair or scholarly to omit giving both sides of a question when there are two 
sides. Furthermore, failure to do so has an unfavorable effect on students, 
for when they later learn that a number of questions which they had sup- 
posed to be categorical are in reality debatable they tend to lose confidence 
in the manual. 

Fr. McCarthy’s point reminds me, perhaps by contrast, of another diffi- 
culty sometimes found in the manuals. I refer to the fact that they often 
mention some opinions as probable without at the same time clearly indi- 
cating whether the probability is speculative or practical. It seems to me 
that one who writes a manual for the universal use of the clergy should as- 
sume the burden of checking the value of his opinions and of stating un- 
equivocally whether they are merely personal views, which depend solely 
on the value of his reasoning, or whether they are backed by sufficient 
authority to make them extrirsically probable. 

Perhaps I am asking too much of the authors. Yet, I think we must face 
the realistic situation that most priests have not the time nor the opportunity 
to consult enough books to enable them to judge the extrinsi probability of 
an opinion, and they do not feel qualified to judge the intrinsic value of the 
author’s personal views. For them, therefore, a manual ought to be a safe 
practical guide, and in matters of opinion it should make it clear whether 
the author considers the view expressed in the text to be practically prob- 
able. Needless to say, my remarks are not directed particularly at Jone. 
Like Fr. McCarthy, I would highly commend this little book in general, 
and I would call special attention to its very up-to-date treatment of such 


things as scrupulosity and the obstacles to human acts. 


! Trish Ecclesiastical Record, UXX (Dec., 1948), 1127. 
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NOTES ON MORAL THEOLOGY 


As regards scrupulosity, a recent article by Ernest F. Latko, O.F.M., con- 
tains a detailed analysis of this condition.” Fr. Latko breaks a scruple into 
three psychic components, doubt, fear, and obsessicn; and he suggests that 
a scruple be defined as ‘‘a painful and obsessing doubt which touches upon 
acts which are to be done, or avoided.” His article is the first of a series 
which purports to present an ingenious way of treating scruples, worked out 
by Dr. Roger Vittoz, a psychiatrist and neurologist of Lausanne. The first 
article tells nothing of this therapy, and, at the time of my writing, the sub- 
sequent articles have not yet appeared. 

A more detailed study of scrupulosity is presented by Dermot Casey, 
S.J.° Although Fr. Casey admits that obsession is often found in cases of 
scrupulosity, he considers this a secondary element and believes that the es- 
sential element of scrupulosity is fear of sin for unreasonable motives. As 
an explanation of the inner nature of scrupulosity, he adopts what is some- 
times called the psychasthenic theory.‘ He thus explains scrupulosity as a 
“lowering of the psychical force to such a degree that the person becomes 
unequal to accomplishing certain mental acts.” These impossible mental 
acts are practical judgments concerning obligations. The inability to make 
these judgments results in a chronic state of practical doubt; and it is diffi- 
cult to clear up this state of mind because it is based, not on the lack of objec- 
tive evidence, but on a subjective incapacity to make the practical deci- 
sion. From the consciousness of this incapacity comes the affective state of 
fear characteristic of scrupulosity. 

How should scrupulosity be treated? In his general plan for the director, 
Fr. Casey says he must inspire confidence and demand obedience. Granted 
this confidence and willingness to obey, the scrupulous person must then 
be given a program that will accomplish these two things: reduce the diffi- 
culty of the mental acts that torture him, and build up the psychic energy 
to the point that is normally required for the facile performance of these 
acts. To reduce the difficulty of the mental acts, one universal principle is 
proposed: “For me, in all matters of conscience, whether of venial or of 
mortal sin, it is on!v complete certainty that counts.” In somewhat simpler 
form this principle means, ‘‘I am guilty of a sin, mortal or venial, only when 
I am completely certain”; and, even simpier, “Go ahead, unless you are 
absolutely certain of sin.” This principle, which is to be used only by the 


2“*\ Psychotherapy for Scruples,” in Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XLIX (May 
1949), 617-23. 

3 The Nature and Treatment of Scruples (Dublin: Clonmore and Reynolds, 1948; ana 
U.S. A., the Newman Press, Westminster, Md.) 

‘ A theory proposed by Janet and improved by Eymieu in Le gouvernement de soi-méme. 
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scrupulous, is to be applied to all duties, to confession, Communion, etc. 
And in this way the difficulty of making practical moral decisions is reduced 
to a minimum. 

The conserving and building up of the necessary psychic energy are to be 
accomplished negatively by avoiding situations that involve mental fatigue 
or over-indulgence of emotions and sentiments, and positively by the per- 
formance of deliberately planned exercises that are calculated to help one 
act with conscious deliberation: ““The culminating point of all these exer- 
cises is decision, just as indecision is the characteristic mark of the mind 
obsessed with scruples. By bringing oneself to making small decisions, one 
acquires the habit of mental decision. It is not enough to say to the scrupu- 
lous person: ‘Decide, make up your mind’; you must decide for him at first, 
then lead him to make small decisions of little consequence without worry- 
ing whether he has made the better choice.’ 

Fr. Casey’s book has been favorably received by reviewers.® And rightly 
so. The points I have outlined are developed with considerable detail. The 
general plan of treatment seems logical; and, for me, the idea of training 
the person to make his own decisions is particularly attractive. Neverthe- 
less, though very sound in general, the exposition contains certain points 
that seem questionable. For instance, only toward the end of the book does 
the author say, ‘“‘Scrupulosity in particular is an ailment which frequently 
needs a doctor as well as a priest.” I think that greater emphasis should be 
placed on the need of medical help. Others may, of course, think differently, 
but I should not want to treat a case of extreme scrupulosity unless the sub- 
ject would first consult a good psychiatrist. 

Fr. Casey says: “Although there is probably no case of scruples, however 
chronic it may be, which is incurable, the cure is often very difficult and very 
gradual.” It is not clear to me what he means by curable. If he means a 
temporary cure, his statement may be true, although I am not convinced 
of it. But if he means a permanent cure, my doubt increases. In the opinion 
of some psychiatrists with whom I have discussed this matter, there are 
certain characters who will never be cured of scrupulosity to the extent that 
the symptoms will not recur in a crisis. Perhaps the reason for this opinion 
is that the psychiatrists believe that scruples are sometimes associated with 
a mental illness that is much more profound than psychasthenia. 

Applying the general principle of absolute certainty to confession, Fr. 
Casey writes: “The penitent should be clearly instructed that he is obliged 

5 Op. cil., p. 65. 

* See the reviews in L’Ami, Jan. 20, 1949, p. 48; Clergy Monthly, XIII (March, 1949), 
80; Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXXI (July, 1949), 84-85. 
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to confess only sins which are certainly mortal, and certainly committed— 
with grave matter, full advertence, full consent.” On the face of it, this rule 
sounds easy enough: either you are absolutely certain that something has 
to be confessed or you do not have to confess it. Some authors attempt a 
further simplification by saying that the scrupulous person need not confess 
a sin unless he can swear that all the conditions are fulfilled. Are such rules 
really helpful in extreme cases of scrupulosity? Do they not simply push 
the torturing doubt back one step further, so to speak, by causing the peni- 
tent to wonder whether he is absolutely certain or whether he can swear to 
it? Furthermore, are such rules necessary? Is it not simpler merely to invoke 
the principle of excusing causes from material integrity and to tell the peni- 
tent that, in his present state, he is not obliged to make a specific con- 
fession?? 

How is the priest to treat those who have acquired habits such as drunken- 
ness, masturbation, and onanism? P. Tiberghien believes that less attention 
should be paid to the individual acts, and more care should be directed to 
the fostering of an ascetical spirit and a general self-mastery.* His reason 
for this is that often the individual acts are not completely free; they are 
associated with a sort of mechanistic lack of liberty or with a strong emo- 
tional impulse which must be controlled “diplomatically” rather than di- 
rectly. 

In other words—and this is the major theme of the Canon’s article—it is 
not correct to think of vice and illness as two entirely distinct things; and 
in treating vicious habits we must keep in mind that there may be a twofold 
component: a habitus malus which is characterized by freedom and which is 
susceptible of ascetical treatment, and a defective disposition, which he 
calls by the French word habitude, which may be to a great extent mechanis- 
tic and determined. Hence the need of milder judgments of the culpability 
of individual acts and the need, too, of cooperation and mutual understand- 
ing between spiritual directors and physicians. 

Here is the gist of the Canon’s suggested plan of treatment, as summarized 
by himself in a concluding paragraph: Find some motive that will arouse 
and sustain the person’s enthusiasm; through this interior dynamism he can 
cultivate the virtue that will counteract his vice. Get him to make real as- 

7Cf. “The Law of Integral Confession,” in Review for Religious, Il (Nov., 1943), 
363-72. 

8 “Vice et Maladie,” in Mélanges de Science Religieuse, V (Nov., 1948), 197-216. 

®In this connection, see the letter on alcoholism by John C. Ford, S. J., in America, 
Dec. 3, 1949, p. ii. And for a description of the internal conflict of the alcoholic, see “Alco- 
holics Anonymous,” by James O’G. Fleming, S.J., in The Catholic Mind, XLVI (Dec., 
1948), 746-53. 
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cetical efforts by avoiding the occasions of sin and by the practice of small 
acts of self-renunciation in everyday life. Put no undue emphasis on the 
particular manifestations of his vice, lest this result in paralyzing obsessions 
that will render the whole therapeutic program ineffective. Adapt your 
program to the spiritual strength of the individual, and above all see that 
he has opportunities for victory. The Canon believes that the foregoing 
program will help to rehabilitate most habitual sinners. He admits, however, 
that there are some cases in which the habit has become so deep-rooted that 
a real cure seems hardly possible. Yet even with these, the director can ac- 
complish much by patiently insisting on the need of constant struggle and 
on the fact that God will mercifully reward the struggle.’ 


SOCIAL ORDER 


The joint statement of the Australian Hierarchy on socialization is a 
clear and forceful presentation of Catholic opposition to various forms of 
totalitarianism, such as Communism, Socialism (in so far as it advocates 
complete public ownership), large-scale socialization, and concentration of 
power and wealth in the hands of a few.'' The Church is opposed to these 
things because, according to Catholic teaching, the economic order which 
best enables man to attain his end, proximate and remote, is a system which 


safeguards the family unit, fosters moderate proprietorship for the many, 


and keeps to a decided minimum the number of those who merely work for 
a wage. 

These truths are not new; yet they are admirably expressed in this docu- 
ment, which comments lengthily on certain statements of Pius XI and Pius 
XII concerning concentrated ownership, and lucidly explains the function 
of the Church in economics, namely, to state moral and religious principles 
and to clarify issues in which the application of these principles is involved. 
The statement is concluded with a splendid eight-point summary. 

As regards the concentration of wealth in the hands of the few, the Joint 
Pastoral of the Catholic Bishops of the Philippines has this paragraph of 


special interest to moralists:” 


In the present economy the great bulk of the country’s land and wealth is pos 
sessed by a small minority to whom the rest must come for work. Such an economy 





ychology and psychia- 


try (e.g., the prevalence of various degrees of mental illness, the influence of the uncon 


1° For a survey of some of the problems present 





scious on freedom, etc.) cf. “Les Psychologues contre la Morale,’”’ by Jean Rimaud, in 
tudes, October, 1949, pp. 3-22. 

" Catholic Mind, XLVII (May, 1949), 305-320 

2 Tbid., (Sept., 1949), 565-72. 
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can be justified only if this great majority of the people can obtain in return for 
their work a wage that will supply them with the minimum human standard of 
living which we have defined above: a wage, namely, that will enable a man to pro- 
vide a sufficiency of decent food and clothing for himself and his family, a decent 
home, security for sickness and old age, and the means and leisure for moderate 
and wholesome recreation. To all of these every man has a strict right; and when 
the only means by which a man can obtain them is in exchange for his labor, he 
must be able to obtain them in exchange for his labor. In other words, a man’s 
labor must be worth at least a wage that guarantees him all these. Such a wage we 
call a ‘family wage.’”’ We say that every employer owes his employes in this sense 
a family wage, and that he owes it not in charity merely, but as a duty of social 


justice. 


We have here an excellent description of the family wage. But the dis- 
putants over the precise title to the family wage will receive but small con- 
solation from the concluding sentences. On the one hand, the bishops seem 
to support the “commutative justice” theory when they say that a man’s 
labor is worth this wage; yet, on the other hand, they appear to shy away 
from the theory when they say that the duty to pay such a wage is one of 
social justice. 

With reference to wages, Robert W. Johnson insists that “ta basic moral 
wage should be considered as a prime cost of industry.’’® By this basic 
wage he means one sufficient to enable a man to live as befits a human being. 
“This,” he says, ‘“‘means more than mere subsistence. Since the average 
wor! er marries and establishes a family, normal living means food, clothing, 
housing, and some comforts for his family. It is unfair to ask young children 
or their mothers to work in order to eke out a total family wage which will 
sustain life.” 

Attempting a more specific statement of the basic moral wage, General 
Johnson suggests different minimum standards for men and women: 


The normal standard should be a family wage, at least in those occupations 
which customarily employ married men. To give male workers of normal compe- 
tence less than this standard would be to place an obstacle in the way of family 
life. Such workers would either postpone marriage, or their wives would be com 
pelled to work outside the home. In occupations normally staffed by single girls, 


‘8 “Human Relations in Modern Business,” in Harvard Business Review, XXVII (Sept., 
1949), 521-41. Essentially, this article is a statement of principles, as well as the broad 
outline of a program of human relations, that was drawn up by a committee of religious 
leaders, educators, business leaders, and labor officials. It insists on the need of cooperation 
between employers and employees, on the basis of human dignity. The same material 
that is in this article is also printed in book form, under the same title, by Prentice-Hall 
(New York, 1949). 
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the human standard would be adequate for proper living outside the home. We 
should not expect a father to subsidize a working daughter because her income is 
inadequate. Substandard wages, either to male heads of families or single girls, 
weaken the ideals of independence and of self-reliance which are so important in 


the American tradition. 


A more concrete, and certainly not impractical, aspect of the wage ques- 
tion concerns the religious superior or cleric who fails to pay a living wage 
to hired help. J. Sanders, S.J., discusses an interesting case of an underpaid 
worker in a convent and insists that, if the girl is doing a full servant’s work, 
she should receive adequate compensation, and that failure to pay it is not 
only unjust but scandalous." By scandal, he means, “not only astonishment 
or even disedification, but true theological scandal, a real occasion of sin 
for others, either that they imitate this unjust way of acting, or that they 
talk uncharitably against their neighbour.” 

The published program of the International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions contains concise statements of many points that pertain to 
basic social morality.’ For example, the Federation stands for guaranteed 
constant family wage, elimination of married women from gainful occupa- 
tion outside the home, compulsory education till the age of 16, no night 
work for those under 18 or for any women, avoidance of Sunday work as 
much as possible, and shorter shifts for those who do harmful work. 

In particular, one might note that the Federation proposes cooperative 
organization according to vocational groups—in other words, the Industry 
Council Plan. In the slight survey of articles and pronouncements concern- 
ing the social order that I was able to make, I have been especially impressed 
by the insistence in our own country on the need of this Industry Council 
Plan, which is tentatively described in the report of the American Catholic 
Sociological Society as ‘‘a proposed system of social and economic organi- 
zation which would be functional, democratic, legally recognized but not 
government controlled, and balanced to achieve both the recognition of indi- 
vidual rights and the commen good.” 

The 1948 Labor Day Statement of the Social Action Department of the 
NCWC contains a lengthy plea for the establishment of Industry councils 
for the common good.” The same theme is stressed by Bishop Francis J. 
Haas in his 1948 Labor Day sermon," and in his article, ‘‘The ‘Marks’ of 


4 Clergy Monthly, XII (Nov., 1948), 383-87. 

18 Catholic Mind, XLVII (June, 1949), 325-31. 

16 Ibid. (Aug., 1949), 489-99: “A Catholic Industrial Program,”’ by Gerald J. Schnepp, 
S.M. 

1 Ibid., XLVI (Nov., 1948), 709-714. 18 [bid., XLVII (Jan., 1949), 1-9 
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Social Order.’”!® From these, au.d from many other facts surveyed by Gerald 
J. Schnepp, S.M.,”° it is obvious that the Industry Council Plan plays a 
prominent part in the present Catholic attempt to bring about the ‘“‘occu- 
pational organization” so strongly urged by Pius XI and Pius XII. 

Of the specific social problem of the housing crisis, L’A mi du Clergé pre- 
sents an excellent discussion.*! One judgment reached is that those who have 
even relatively superfluous space are bound in charity to allow its use (not 
necessarily without recompense) to those in need. But charity is not the 
sole source of the obligation. Arguing from the social purpose of property 
and from the vast common need, L’Ami concludes that those who have 
available space are bound in social justice (which seems to be taken as 
identical with legal justice) to allow its use for the common good, and that 
the state has the duty in distributive justice to see that this is done. 

Objections commonly raised against this solution are these: many indi- 
viduals in need have brought it upon themselves by moving to the crowded 
areas; charity, and even social justice, does not bind one to undergo the 
serious inconveniences entailed in allowing others (especially strangers) to 
live in the same house; and, with regard to government assignments, the 
property-owners should at least be allowed to choose their beneficiaries. 
L’ Ami answers the first objection by affirming that many of those who have 
moved to the crowded areas really had no alternative, and they are not, 
therefore, culpable. However, adds L’A mi, even in the supposition that they 
were culpable, they are not for that reason less in need and therefore are 
not less worthy of being helped by those who profess to follow Christian 
pring iples. 

As for the second objection, L’A mi admits that there are inconveniences 
involved in solving the housing problem, but it believes that these incon- 
veniences are not in reality sufficiently serious to excuse from the present 
duties in charity and social justice. L’Ami suggests that some of this diffi- 
culty is subjective—the result of rationalization—and that it would be 
greatly reduced by good will. Concerning the assignment of space by the 
civil authorities, L’ Ami thinks that in general it is the duty of citizens to 
cooperate with this, as it is the best way of effecting a just distribution. It 
admits, however, that in some cases it would not be blameworthy to avoid 
the consequences of compulsory assignments by renting or leasing to friends 
in need and thus be more certain of having morally good tenants and neigh- 
bors. 

A number of “black market” cases are proposed and solved by J. Genicot, 

19 Ecclesiastical Review, CXX (June, 1949), 449-57. 

20 Cf. footnote 16, above. +t Jan. 13, 1949, pp. 22-26. 
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S.J.“ The first problem concerns peasants who sell their grain at three or 
four times the established legal price, alleging as an excuse the fact that the 
legal price is not nearly enough to cover expenses, much less to allow an 
honest profit. Fr. Genicot, while insisting that as a general rule the lega 
price binds in strict justice and must be observed, admits that in some 
cases it fails to follow the fluctuations of the market or to make provision 
for special circumstances. In such cases, he says, it is not morally wrong to 
exceed the legal price; but the legitimate excess is only what is needed to 
cover expenses and to give a ae obi profit. He doubts whether it 
would ever be justifiable to charge three or four times the government rates. 

May those *“‘middlemen” who buy grain and carry it “out of charity,” 
as they say, and at great risk of fines and imprisonment, charge higher than 
the government price as a compensation for the risks taken? Fr. Genicot 
first answers this factually by stating the most of these middlemen are in 
reality profiteers. But he concedes that, if the suppositions are really veri- 
fied, some reasonable additional charge may be made by reason of the 
risks incurred. 

Another of these cases concerns priests. Suppose that they really cannot 
get essentials, such as grain, except on the black market; are they encourag- 
ing the black market by patronizing it? Fr. Genicot thinks that, in view of 
the fact that these things are needed and cannot be obtained through legal 
channels, the purchase of them on the black market is obviously unwilling 
and cannot be reasonably considered as approval. 


FIFTH COMMANDMENT 


Frs. McCarthy* and Pujiula* treat punitive sterilization, the latter 
oriefiv, the former at some length. Both concede that the amended text of 
asti Connubii does not clearly condemn punitive sterilization, but they 
hold strongly to the view that the state does not have this power and that 
sterilization would not be an effective punishment for crime. 
Fr. McCarthy thinks that the condemnation of direct sterilization by the 


= Clergy Monthly, XIII (June, 1949), 180-84. 

3% “The Encyclical Casti ee and Punitive Sterilization,” in Jrish E 
Record, UXX (Nov., 1948), 1013 

* J. Pujiula, S.J.. De Medicina “’ torali (Turin: Marietti, 1948), n. 159. For reviews 
of this new pastoral manual see: /rish Ecclesiastical Record, LXXI (May, 1949), 459; 





Ecclesiastical Review, CXXI (Aug., 1949), 156; Cler Revte XXXI (Feb., 1949), 141 
Another pastoral manual, which is highly recommen in ¢ vy Monthly, XIII (July, 
1949), 233, is Praktische Pastoral psychologie, by Dr. Willibald Demal, O.S.B 


2% Their views coincide with that of L’Ami, which was pres 


Stupies, IX (March, 1948), 95-96 
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Holy Office in 1940 does apply to punitive sterilization. He believes that 
this decree includes all direct sterilization, and that punitive sterilization 
cannot be explained, as Fr. Hiirth tries to explain it, as merely indirect. Fr. 
Hiirth seems to think that, even when a perfectly healthy criminal is vasec- 
tomized as a punishment for crime, the precise immediate effect of the opera- 
tion is to deprive the subject of a physical good, his corporal integrity, and 
that the loss of generative power is merely indirect. I feel sure that many 
would agree with Fr. McCarthy when he says he is not convinced by this 
argument. 

While I agree with Fr. McCarthy in this matter, I must add that he seems 
somewhat confused as regards the meaning of direct sterilization. In the 
present discussion he is of the opinion that the decree of the Holy Ofiice 
condemns all direct sterilization; yet some time ago, after having cited that 
same decree, he wrote: “Yet if a directly sterilizing operation—say the re- 
moval of tubercular testicles or a double vasectomy—is necessary to save 
one’s own life or health, it may lawfully be undergone.’”** I am puzzled by 
this terminology. In this quotation the author appears to have in mind the 
mutilation of the generative organs in order to remove a threat to life or 
health. I should call this an indirect sterilization. 

Is a double vasectomy, in which no diseased tissue or organ is removed, 
ever a merely indirect sterilization? I know of one case in which this seems 
to be true. In a prostatectomy the physicians sometimes cut the vasa to 
prevent post-operative infection from reaching the epididymes and testicles. 
In this case, the obvious purpose, both objective and subjective, of the 
vasectomy is to break the pathway along which the infection may travel. It 
is not, therefore, a contraceptive procedure, but merely a measure to prevent 
the spread of infection. 

When I say that this vasectomy is not a direct sterilization, I am not nec- 
essarily inferring that it is permissible. Until the advent of the sulfa, and 
particularly the antibiotic, drugs, physicians very commonly considered 
vasectomy a necessary means of preventing epididymitis; and I believe 
that moralists allowed it on that supposition. But today, the medical pen- 
dulum is swinging to the other side; the opinion that vasectomy is unneces- 
sary is growing very strong. Nevertheless, there are still some physicians 
(“‘old-timers,”’ it seems, who are accustomed to the former technique and 
who are not convinced of the efficacy of the new drugs) who wish to do 
routine vasectomy with prostatectomy. Are they morally justified in this 
procedure? 

Within the past year, with the aid of several priests and nurses, I ques- 


26 See THEOLOGICAL StuprEs, VIII (March, 1947), 98, 101-103. 
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tioned twenty-five physicians, mostly urologists, in an attempt to gather 
all medical data pertinent to the question of permitting routine vasectomy 
with prostatectomy. This survey (which I have given rather completely 
elsewhere and can hardly give here even in synopsized form)” did not en- 
tirely clear up the problem, but it enabled me to draw these two tentative 
conclusions. (1) Routine vasectomy should not be done with prostatectomy 
when the subject is in the younger age group (e.g., the early fifties). With 
men in this group, the vasectomy should be limited to cases in which there 
is some special reason for it, e.g., general debilitated condition, previous 
history of infection, etc. (2) In other cases, despite the availability of the 
new drugs, routine vasectomy on the occasion of prostatectomy is not 
clearly wrong, but limitation of the practice should be encouraged. 

An article on the “truth-drug” by Fr. McCarthy® relies heavily for facts 
on an earlier essay by Jean Rolin.** Both writers agree that there is neither 
lega! nor moral justification for the use of such drugs as sodium pentothal 
to extract a confession.*® As for the morality of narcoanalysis by psychia- 
trists, M. Rolin leaves this an open question. Fr. McCarthy, though re- 
served in his treatment, reaches the same conclusion that was previously ex- 
pressed in these pages, namely, that narcoanalysis is permissible on the 
same conditions on which moralists usually allow hypnosis.” 

As one condition for licit hypnosis, theologians usually demand the pres- 
ence of a trustworthy witness. I wonder whether we should not be more 
reserved in this demand when hypnosis or narcosis is used for the purpose 
of analysis? Granted that the psychiatrist is conscientious (and this is also 
one of the conditions), why is a witness always necessary to protect the 
patient? I can see the need at times of a witness to protect the reputation 
of the psychiatrist or the institution in which he works, but I fail to see the 
universal need of the witness for the sake of the patient. In fact, it seems to 


7 Hospital Progress, XXX (July, 1949), 218-220. It may be helpful if I add here a word 
of explanation concerning my treatment of medical topics in this survey. It is my task to 
discuss many medico-moral problems in Hospital Progress and Linacre Quarterly. Some of 
avoid too much repetition for 


these topics must be included in the present survey. Ty 
readers of these other periodicals, I am merely outlining all points except those which 
seem to be of special interest to priests. 

*% “The Morality of the Use of the ‘Truth-Drug,’ ” in risk Ecclesiastical Record, UXXI1 
(April, 1949), 361-65. 

29 “Le Pentothal, Drogue de |’Aveu,” in Etudes, Oct., 1948, pp. 3-21. 

* See also “El narcoanilisis terapéutico y forense ante la moral,” by Marcelino Zalba, 
S.J., in Razon y Fe, March, 1949, pp. 249-68. Fr. Zalba agrees, as I think all moralists 
would, that the use of pentothal for extracting a confession is immoral. It is not clear to 
me just how far, if at all, he would permit its use tor psychiatric analysis. The October, 
1949, number of Cahiers Laénnec begins a series of studies of narcoanalysis. 

1 See THEOLOGICAL StuprEs, VIII (March, 1947), 104; and X (March, 1949), 88. 
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me that in this age of clinics and records, it is more necessary to insist on 
the patient’s right to privacy.” 

Would not the use of the ‘‘truth-drug” in the case of a priest menace the 
sacramental seal? Fr. McCarthy admits there would be some danger of a 
material violation in this, as well as in other forms of psychiatric treatment 
and even in the use of a general anaesthetic. He does not, for this reason, 
condemn the procedure, but he adds the precaution: “Needless to say, the 
psychiatrist should never ask any questions which have reference to sacra- 
mental knowledge even if, perchance, as a consequence he must fail to dis- 
cover the cause of the mental disorder.” 

Perhaps this matter would be clearer if we would distinguish the possible 
psychiatric uses of these drugs. One use is simply to get the patient to re-live 
a situation containing painfully repressed memories. In this case the psy- 
chiatrist usually gets some clue concerning the incident before he admin- 
isters the drug; hence, it seems that there would be no moral objection to 
a priest’s submitting to this kind of treatment unless the clue pointed to an 
incident connected with confession. 

Another use seems to be along the lines of a general interview; for in- 
stance, the expression “sodium amytal interview” is sometimes used. In 
such a general interview, Fr. McCarthy’s caution would certainly be in 
order: the psychiatrist should refrain from asking about confessional mat- 
ters. Granted this condition, the treatment seems licit; but I wonder whether 
psychiatrists would consider it effective. I recall a passage in one of Freud’s 
works in which he mentions that he had once psychoanalyzed a public 
official with the previous understanding that the patient was not to say 
anything that he considered a violation of professional secrecy.” Freud 
judged the psychoanalysis a failure and said that he would not undertake 
another treatment on such a condition. If other analysts look upon the mat- 
ter in the same light, it is clear that a priest could not be psychoanalyzed. 

I have on hand three excellent articles on prefrontal lobotomy: by Dr. 
Ronan O’Rahilly,* Dr. C. Charles Burlingame,*® and Fr. J. McCarthy,” 

® The new medico-moral code sponsored by the Catholic Hospital Association does not 
specifically mention the need of a witness. It says: “The use of narcosis (or hypnosis) for 
the cure of mental illness is permissible with the consent at least reasonably presumed of 
the patient, provided due precautions are taken to protect the patient and the hospital 
from harmful effects, and provided the patient’s right to secrecy is duly safeguarded.” 
See Ethical and Religious Directives for Catholic Hospitals (St. Louis: Catholic Hospital As- 
sociation, 1949), p. 7. 

8 Cf. Introductory Lectures on Psycho-analysis (London, 1922), 244. 

* “Prefrontal Leucotomy,” in Catholic Medical Quarterly, April, 1948 (‘leucotomy” 
seems to be the preferred term in Ireland and Great Britain). 

35 “Psychosurgery—New Help for the Mentally Ill,” in Scientific Monthly, LXVIII 
(Feb., 1949), 141-44. 
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respectively. All writers agree that the cases most likely to benefit from the 
operation are schizophrenia, depressive psychoses, and obsessional neuroses, 
All agree, too, that extensive post-operative care is essential to the success 
of the operation. Of special interest in Dr. O’Rahilly’s article is the state- 
ment that in some institutions patients, parents, or guardians are practi- 
cally forced to consent to the operation. He suggests that as a protection 
against such injustice, a sort of jury be constituted which is to judge whether 
the conditions for the lawful performance of the operation are present. 

Fr. McCarthy’s conclusion concerning the morality of lobotomy is ex- 
pressed as follows: “It seems to us that the operation of prefrontal leucot- 
omy is lawful provided it be performed, with due permission, by an expert 
brain surgeon, as a last resort, for the relief of serious mental disorders of a 
type which seems likely to benefit therefrom and provided post-operative 
guidance and treatment are available.’”’ This statement agrees with what 
has been previously published in these notes.” Moreover, Fr. McCarthy 
mentions that in preparing his article he had been in correspondence with 
Frs. Bonnar, Connell, Davis, and Ford, and that this correspondence re- 
vealed a general agreement on the morality of the operation. 

Dr. Burlingame’s article is mainly concerned with the use of lobotomy at 
the Institute of Living, Hartford, Connecticut. This institution seems to 
have had remarkable success; and this is largely attributable to great care 
in selecting cases and to meticulously-planned post-operative guidance.® 
The tone of the article is nothing if not optimistic concerning the future of 
lobotomy in the treatment of mental diseases; but the author is conscious 
of, and warns against, the dangers of over-enthusiasm. 

Decidedly on the sober side is the report of the Group for the Advance- 
ment of Psychiatry entitled “Research on Prefrontal Lobotomy.’** The 
authors of this report look with apprehension on the growing tendency to 
use lobotomy and allied operations (e.g., lobectomy, topectomy, and thal- 


% “The Morality of Prefrontal Leucotomy,” in /rish Ecclesiastical Record, LXXI (May 


1949), 433-38. I might mention, besides these three articles, a brief survey published ir 
A.M.A. Journal (Apr. 9, 1949, p. 1041), of a number of very severe cases in which pre- 
frontal lobotomy was used. Results in these cases were not particularly optimistic; yet 
the doctor’s conclusion is that lobotomy still offers more hope of success for such advanced 


cases than any other known treatment 

= THEOLOGICAL Stuptes, X (March, 1949), 88 

% A conservative psychiatrist who has had wide experience and excellent results in lo- 
botomy cases recently told me that, despite the insistence in the literature on the need of 
re-education, he doubts whether it is necessary to have a formally planned re-education 
program. 

3 Report n. 6, published in June, 1948 
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amectomy) in the treatment of mental diseases and for the relief of intrac- 
table pain. Not that they are absolutely opposed to the operations. But 
they suspect that they are too frequently done hastily, by those not sufii- 
ciently skilled, and for cases that do not require such drastic treatment. In 
particular they frown on the tendency to substitute surgery for psycho- 
therapy. ‘It represents,”’ they write, ‘‘a mechanistic attitude toward psy- 
chiatry which is a throwback to our pre-psychodynamic days.” Accordingly, 
the group recommends a thorough study of the question, and the present 
report contains a detailed outline of the proposed study. 

The report mentions the use of lobotomy in cases of intractable pain. Of 
this aspect of the problem, Fr. McCarthy writes: ‘“We think that, in view 
of the actual and possible consequences, the operation is justifiable only for 
the relief of serious mental disorder and not for the treatment of pain in 
non-psychotic patients.”’ This judgment strikes me as too absolute. I suggest 
that lobotomy for intractable pain should be considered as licit, provided 
a) there is real need for some artificial means to relieve pain; (0) less drastic 
means than lobotomy will not produce the desired result; and (c) there is 
sound reason for hoping that lobotomy will relieve the pain without caus- 
ing a greater evil. 

It may be too early to state categorically whether these conditions can be 
fulfilled. However, from the little data that I have been able to obtain, it 
seems to me that they can.*° 

A clear statement of the Catholic attitude on vivisection is presented by 
Fr. McCarthy." This is, as he says, the middle way between those extrem- 
ists who would ban all vivisection and those who would practice it without 
any regard for the feelings of the animals. The sound attitude is to use ani- 
mals in the service of humanity, while at the same time sparing them all un- 


Cf. “Surgical Methods for the Management of Intractable Pain,” by Edmund A 
Smolik, M.D., in Mississippi Valley Medical Journal and Radiologic Review, March, 1948. 
In this article, Dr. Smolik (who is on the staff of the St. Louis University School of Medi- 
cine) tells of one patient with vehement emotional disturbance because of the pain caused 
by an inoperable cancer. It was impossible to effect relief with drugs or with any type of 
specific surgery for pain. Hence a bilateral prefrontal lobotomy was performed. ‘Following 
this procedure,” writes Dr. Smolik, “‘the patient, after the usual period of inertia of about 
four to five days’ duration, was alert, visited pleasantly with her family. She was affable, 
quiet and content.’’ This seems to be rather typical of the cases in which physicians recom- 
mend lobotomy for pain. A theologian would like to know, of course, just what effect 
the lobotomy had on the spiritual life of such a patient; i.e., could she pray, go to confes- 
sion, etc.? Nothing is said about that in the case, but there seems to be ground for inferring 
that her spiritual condition was no worse after the operation. 

“The Morality of Vivisection,” in Jrish Ecclestastical Record, LXXI (March, 1949), 
266-68. 
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necessary pain. The needless inflicting of pain is sinful, but not per se mor- 
tally sinful. It is not a sin of injustice, because animals do not have rights in 
the strict sense of the word. Fr. McCarthy cites Priimmer for the opinion 
that the sin consists in a violation of the general obligation to act according 
to rational principles, and St. Thomas for the view that cruelty to animals 
is sinful because it may easily lead to cruelty to one’s fellowmen. Fr. McCar- 
thy’s own view is that the sin consists in a “violation of mildness and 
clemency which are potential parts of the cardinal virtue of temperance.”’ 

Asked whether a surgeon may recommend a preventive sterilization to 
a woman undergoing a cesarean section, Joseph Géraud gives the only 
reply consonant with sound principles: negative.” I mention this reply, not 
to comment on the obvious, but rather to have the opportunity of calling 
attention to a misunderstanding that seems to have arisen even among Cath- 
olics. 

Several years ago Fr. Ford discussed an interesting problem proposed by 
Dr. Cornelius T. O’Connor.® It was Dr. O’Connor’s opinion, based on case 
studies, that in a repeat cesarean operation, the section with hysterectomy 
is twice as safe as the section without removal of the uterus. He therefore 
asked whether a woman coming up for a repeat cesarean section, who already 
had children to care for, could choose the radical operation precisely be- 
cause of its greater safety for her here and now. Fr. Ford considered the 
problem, as then presented, and gave a tentative opinion to the effect that 
the radical operation would be permissible, with the consent of the mother 


and on the supposition that the doctor could 


judge that in her individual 
case the operation would really be twice as safe. Fr. Connell, in answer to 
the same problem, expressed the view that the radical procedure could not 
be justified.“ 

Later Dr. O’Connor published an article on his theory.*® Unfortunately, 
however, the case as stated in this article seemed to include the avoidance 
of future dangerous pregnancies as one important reason for the “greater 
safety” of the cesarean hysterectomy. Yet Fr. Ford’s opinion was cited in 
favor of it. Fr. Ford noticed this, and sent to the editor of the American 
Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology a letter in which, besides clearly out- 
lining the position he had taken in discussing Dr. O’Connor’s problem, he 
stated: 


@ ’ Ami du Clergé, April 21, 1949, pp. 246-47. 

* THEOLOGICAL Stuptes, V (Dec., 1944), 514-16. 

“ “The Caesarean Operation,” in Ecclesiastical Review, CXI (Dec., 1944), 470-71. 

“The Problem of the Repeat Cesarean Section—A Preliminary Study,” in American 
Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology, LIII (June, 1947), 914-26. 
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Bie , ‘ , sor’ i is th: > remarks j 
The impression conveyed [in Dr. O’Com. r’s article] is that my remarks in 
~spects of his paper. This impres- 


THEOLOGICAL STUDIES are the basis for the moral u aaa 
ear in his paper is not war- 


sion that I would approve of the conclusions as they app. 
ranted—and for two very important reasons: (1) I did no: = Dr. O’Connor’s 
paper asfinished. (2) The case he now proposes appears to me to diver in at least one 
crucial point from the case I discussed in THEOLOGICAL StupIEs. Tho Operation, 
if I read Dr. O’Connor’s paper aright, is intended partially to prevent futur dan- 
gerous conceptions. In fact, if I were not aware of his long record of service in 
3oston, and particularly in St. Elizabeth’s kospital, I would conclude from Dr. 
O’Connor’s article that he was proposing hysterectomy in these cases as a more 
satisfactory method of sterilization than tubal resection.” 


Concurrent with Fr. Ford’s letter is an explanatory statement by Dr. 
O’Connor. He admitted that his article may have created the impression 
that he was recommending the cesarean hysterectomy as a means of warding 
off the remote dangers of future pregnancy; but he emphatically denied any 
intention to convey such an impression. He wrote: 


I wish to state clearly now that I do not propose hysterectomy in any case as 
a more satisfactory method of sterilization than tubal resection ... I think that I 
may have created confusion in the minds of some Catholic doctors by mentioning 
on more than one occasion the remote aspects and the future welfare of the pa- 
tient, but my prime and main interest and object was to stress the immediate 
safety of this operation in comparison with other procedures. ... Every case, as 
Father Ford stressed, must be individualized, and the immediate safety of the 
patient is the controlling consideration. I have not in the past and do not now rec- 
ommend any operation whose purpose is contraceptive.” 


I have taken the occasion to outline this bit of history because I have 
good reason to believe that some Catholic members of the medical profes- 
sion, who apparently read Dr. O’Connor’s article but not the subsequent 
clarifying letters, have got the impression that in repeat cesarean sections 
sterilization in the form of routine hysterectomy is permitted. The material 
sketched here may enable readers to understand and correct this impression. 


SEVENTH AND EIGHTH COMMANDMENTS 


Beginners in moral theology are generally shocked by the case of the 
nan who sets out to destroy his enemy’s house and through an inculpable 
error destroys his friend’s home instead, and who is excused from restitution 
by some classic authors on the ground that the damage to the friend is not 
theologically culpable. Fr. McCarthy discusses this time-worn case and its 


‘6 Tbid., LIV (Jan. 1948), 183. “ Tbid., p. 184. 
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modern analogue, injury to insured property, and indicates the solutions he 
prefers.* As regards the classical case, Fr. McCarthy favors the view of 
these who hold that restitution must be made to the injured friend, because 
‘it is not at all a necessary element of formal injury or theological guilt that 
the unjust agent should be aware of the identity of the person injured.” 
And in the latter case (injury to insured property), he holds that restitution 
must be made to the insurance company. In defense of this solution he 


writes: 


We may add, indeed, that, in the circumstances of the particular case, the ar- 
guments for the lenient view are considerably weakened. For here, unlike the situ- 
ation of the general question, the mistake is not made regarding the particular 
property injured nor regarding the owner of that property but only regarding the 
ultimate incidence of the loss. In other words, in the case submitted, an efficacious 
injury is deliberately and culpably done—what more could be required for theologi- 
cal guilt?—to the property of a particular person. The efficaciously injurious and 
culpable act—the radix restitutionis—in itself is in no way touched or excused by 
an error which concerns an accidental or extrinsic factor 


The lenient solution of the classic case of destroying the wrong house is 
often traced to two references in De Lugo. In one of these the Cardinal 
speaks of a man who sets out with a torch to burn his enemy’s house, but 
trips and accidentally sets fire to the home of his friend.** I can understand 
the solution that in this case the man is not obliged to restitution, because 
he neither intended nor foresaw nor deliberately caused this particular 
damage. This case, therefore, is not ad rem as a basis for citing De Lugo as 
excusing one from restitution merely because he was mistaken about the 
owner of the property which he intended to destroy and did actually destroy. 

The other reference to De Lugo is more to the point. He speaks of a thief 
who consumes the property of his friend, while thinking it is the property of 
his enemy.*’ De Lugo’s solution is that the thief acts as a possessor bonae 
fidet with reference to his friend and is therefore not bound to restitution 
for the consumed property. It is difficult to refute the subtlety used here 
(namely, that in regard to the enemy there is formal culpability but no real 
damage, and in regard to the friend there is material damage but not formal 
culpability) yet it seems to me that the distinction would hold, at most, 
only in the case of a purely personal injury such as an insult. In property 
damage, the man does actually and with full deliberation destroy property 


“The Obligation of Restitution to an Insurance Society,” in Irish Ecclesiastical Rec- 
ord, LXX (Dec., 1948), 1104-1105. 


49 De Justitia et Jure, Disp. 18, n. 86. 80 [bid., Disp. 17, nn. 77-78. 
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which he knows is not his own and which he therefore knows he has no right 
to destroy, and this seems enough for creating the obligation to restore to 
the owner. 

I agree, therefore, with Priimmer that this so-called lenient view of the 
classical case is scandalous. And I often wonder whether it deserves the 
status of a probable opinion. As for the application of the view to the case 
of damage to insured property, I certainly agree with Fr. McCarthy: the 
old view, even if it could be considered solidly probable, is not applicable 
because there is no error with regard to the owner but only with regard to 
“the ultimate incidence of loss.”’ 

Other familiar problems of justice are treated with special clarity in recent 
articles. Fr. Sanders presents an interesting case in which calumny against 
a potential legatee is a basis for restitution.“' V. Vangheluwe lucidly dis- 
cusses the question of a will which, though valid according to natural law, 
lacks the prescribed formalities of Belgian law.** He considers it more prob- 
able that such a will must be regarded as valid ante sententiam judicis, even 
when it does not concern pious causes, and he draws the usual conclusions 
from this position. Finally, L’Ami du Clergé attempts an estimate of the 
absolutely grave sum for France of today. According to L’Ami, it was 
rather commonly agreed at the turn of the century that thirty gold francs 
was the absolutely grave sum. On the basis of proportionate buying power, 
L’Ami translates this sum into 6,000 to 10,000 paper francs, as of June, 1949. 
Incidentally, in the course of this analysis, L’Ami mentions the ‘‘weekly- 
wage” norm, as formulated by Arendt, and says of it: ““This seems excellent 
to us, and we willingly accept it.” 

Discussion of the nature of mendacium still goes on. P. N. Zammit, O.P., 
defends the view that lying is intrinsically evil because it is “against the 
natural law.’ I believe that every Catholic moralist holds mendacium to 
be intrinsically evil in this sense, for surely no one asserts that the prohibi- 
tion is solely from positive law. The precise point that has been under dis- 
cussion, especially in recent years, concerns the way in which lying is con- 
trary to the natural law, whether absolutely, like blasphemy, or reiatively, 
like theft and murder. Those who opt for the absolute evil of mendacium 
hold that a deliberate and conscious falsiloguium is never permissible, 
whereas those who explain lying as relatively evil allow a falsiloguium 
in some circumstances, e.g., when necessary for protecting a secret. Fr. 


51 Clergy Monthly, XIII (Jan.—Feb., 1949), 19-21. 

82 Collationes Brugenses, XLV (Jan.—Feb., 1949), 14-21. 

53 L’Ami, June 23, 1949, pp. 394-95. 

4 “Veracitatis natura et jus ad illam,” in Angelicum, XXVI (Jul.-Sept., 1949), 250-55. 
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Zammit’s general statement that lying is against the natural law would not 
necessarily align him with either group of authors. However, since he explains 
the opposition to the natural law as consisting in a frustration of the pri- 
mary end of speech, and since he contends that the primary purpose of speech 
is the manifestation of concepts, it seems that he favors the more common 
and more traditional view that lying is absolutely evil. 

Fr. Zammit also attempts to answer the interesting question: is the inten- 
tion of deceiving always present, at least implicitly, in a lie? His reply is in 
the negative; but his proof seems to refer only to an explicit intention. For 
example, suppose a patient has a very serious illness, and the doctor, instead 
of telling him of this, informs him that he has some other and much milder 
illness. Fr. Zammit believes that the physician in this case intends primarily 
and per se to conceal the truth, but not to deceive. This may be true of the 
physician’s explicit intention; but how can he consciously and deliberately 
assert the falsehood to a patient who will accept his statement seriously 
without at the same time implicitly intending to deceive? 

Definitely in favor of distinguishing between falsehoods and lies is Julius 
A. Dorszynski,** whose interesting dissertation leads him to conclude “that 
the evilness of speech that is contrary to the mind is essentially found, not 
in the abuse of a faculty, but in the transgression of a right of our neighbor 
of the right, namely, of not having his trust in human speech undermined.” 
That is his principal conclusion. His second is ‘‘that our neighbor may tem- 
porarily lose this right when he makes an unjust aggression upon our right 
to keep a secret.” 

Fr. Dorszynski’s dissertation is readable, informative, and orderly; and 
in defending the occasional licitness of the falsiloguium he follows a trend 
which certainly offers a more realistic answer to the problem of speech than 
does the theory of mental reservation. But on a few points a somewhat 
greater clarity is desirable. For instance, his proof that “speech contrary 
to the mind is not absolutely and intrinsically evil,” is that some authors 
who claim such speech to be absolutely and intrinsically evil permit it as a 
last resort for guarding a secret, and that other authors who make the same 
claim permit it under a different guise. It seems to me that the conclusion 
from these assertions is merely that all these authors illogically call such 
speech absolutely and intrinsically evil. Again, in explaining the neighbor’s 
right “of not having his trust in human speech undermined,” Fr. Dors- 
zynski calls this a right in strict justice; yet he holds that the violation of the 
right is a sin against general justice. I find this terminology confusing. 

5 Catholic Teaching About the Morality of Falsehood (Washington, D. C.: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1948). 
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PRECEPTS OF THE CHURCH 


On December 19, 1941, the Holy See granted to local Ordinaries through- 
out the world extensive powers for dispensing from the laws of fast and ab- 
stinence. The only absolute restriction of the power then delegated was that 
the fast and abstinence should be observed on Ash Wednesday and Good 
Friday. On January 28, 1949, new decrees issued simultaneously by the 
Congregation of the Council and the Congregation for the Oriental Church 
restricted this wide dispensing power, while at the same time making certain 
concessions concerning the use of ova et lacticinia.*® 

[n both the Latin and Oriental Churches (allowing, in the latter case, for 
different customs among the various rites), the war-time indult is now 
restricted in such a way that abstinence is to be observed on all Fridays, 
and four days (Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, and the Vigils of the Assump- 
tion and Christmas, in the Latin Church) are to be retained as days of both 
fast and abstinence. The decree for the Oriental Church adds: ‘‘His Holiness, 
however, kindly allows that on days of both abstinence and fast the Most 
Reverend Ordinaries may permit eggs and milk foods even in the morning 
and in the evening.”’ The decree for the Latin Church reads somewhat dif- 
ferently: ““His Holiness, however, kindly allows that on days of both ab- 
stinence and fast eggs and milk foods may be taken [sumere liceat] every- 
where even in the morning and in the evening.” 

As pointed out by P. M. Abellan, S.J., these decrees obviously contain 
(1) a restriction of a power already given to Ordinaries, and not a new grant 
of power; (2) some kind of concession concerning the use of ova ef lacticinia 
in all regions where custom has heretofore forbidden these products; and 
(3) this concession is made only for days on which both fast and abstinence 
is to be observed. With regard to the concession, certain points need clarifi- 
cation. For instance, arguing from the different wording of the decrees, Fr. 
Abellan holds that in the Latin Church the concession is made directly to 
the faithful, whereas in the Oriental Church it must come through the Ordi- 
naries. And he believes that the difference of wording in the two decrees 
was intentional. W. Conway holds the same opinion. Fr. Abellan explains 
the difference of procedure for East and West by saying that the greater 
diversity of discipline in the Oriental Church calls for the judgment and 
intervention of the Ordinary in granting the concession. 

Francis B. Donnelly, on the other hand, thinks that “‘this concession 


56 4AS, XXXXI (Jan. 31, 1949), 31-33; English translations of both decrees are found 
in the Australasian Catholic Record, XXVI (July, 1949), 188-89. 

8? Periodica, XX XVIII (March, 1949), 73-77. 

58 Trish Ecclesiastical Record, LXXI (April, 1949), 370-73. 
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must be extended by each local Ordinary to his territory.’’** His reason for 
this opinion is that the “setting of the text in its context, if not the wording, 
points to this conclusion.” It is regrettable that this statement is not further 
explained. J. Genicot seems to adopt Fr. Donnelly’s interpretation when he 
says, “in the present decree nothing is granted directly to the faithful.’’® 
However, although Fr. Genicot makes this very general statement, he is 
primarily explaining merely the fact that there can be differences from dio- 
cese to diocese because the dispensing power is given to the Ordinaries to be 
used according to their own discretion. It is not clear, therefore, whether 
Fr. Genicot was even adverting to the clauses concerning ova et lacticinia. 

It seems to me that the wording of the decree for the Latin Church allows 
for the probability of the view defended by Frs. Abellan and Conway, 
namely, that the Holy See grants the concession directly to the faithful. 
We could hardly arrive at certainty on that point without a further declara- 
tion of the Holy See. 

Does this concession have reference only to the quality of food allowed at 
breakfast and supper on days of fast and abstinence, or does it also refer to 
quantity? Before considering this point, it may be well to note that (at 
least in the Latin Church) the only law concerned seems to be that of fast- 
ing. The Code expressly states that the law of abstinence does not forbid 
the use of ova et lacticinia. Hence, restrictions on these foods must come 
from local or regional customs concerning fasting. The question, therefore, 
comes to this: is the Holy See merely modifying the local restrictions on the 
quality of food permitted at breakfast and supper on the fast days indicated, 
or is it also allowing an increase in quantity? Fr. Abellan appears to think 
the concession refers only to quality; Fr. Conway admits that this is cer- 
tainly the primary purpose of the concession, but he also sees in this act of 
the Holy See a tendency to favor the relative norm of fasting. Canon Ma- 
1oney also finds in the concession some support for the advocates of the 
relative norm.® Although I favor this norm, I wonder whether these writers 
are not indulging in some wishful thinking. If the Holy See wished to encour- 
age the relative standard, why should it limit the present concession to days 
on which both fast and abstinence are observed? Why not include all fast days? 

Of what practical value is this decree in our own country? The purpose of 
the decree was to restore at least in part the laws of fast and abstinence that 
had been relaxed because of the adverse conditions brought on by the war. 
Most, if not all, of our dioceses had already returned to pre-war discipline 

5° Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XLIX (April, 1949), 561. 


© Clergy Monthly, XIII (July, 1949), 220-21 
* Clergy Review, XXXI (April, 1949), 280. 
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in these matters; and I doubt that the decree could be used as a handle for 
a new relaxation of the laws, since that was not its purpose. As for the con- 
cession allowing eggs and milk foods in the evening, we should not be af- 
fected, as it seems that we already had the custom of taking such foods at 
the collatio. As for breakfast, the decree clearly permits, or allows the Ordi- 
naries to permit, the use of eggs and milk foods on days of both fast and 
abstinence, even in dioceses which have heretofore not permitted such foods. 
But, as I mentioned in these notes last year, I do not believe a papal indult 
was necessary for this in our country. I believe that even without the indult 
the bishop may approve the relative norm of fasting in his diocese. The ap- 
proval of the relative norm would allow eggs and milk foods at breakfast, 
not only on days of both fast and abstinence (as stated in the decree) but 
on other fast days; and it would also make a modification in quantity in 
those dioceses that have been insisting on “two ounces.”’ 

Catholics are sometimes worried concerning the use on abstinence days 
of commercial foods which contain ‘“‘meat extract” as one of their ingredi- 
ents. Joseph P. Donovan, C.M., says that in most cases this simply means 
that meat is chemically, but not humanly, present.” In other words, the 
meat is present perhaps as a condiment, but not in such a way as to make 
the total substance a “‘meat dish.” Personally, I like Fr. Donovan’s “human”’ 
solution. It applies the communis aestimatio, not chemistry, to the law of 
abstinence. Decidedly chemical, on the other hand, is the discussion of 
gelatin by M. S. Welsh, O.P.@ Fr. Welsh carefully distinguishes between 
jello (which is made of fruit), and gelatin, which he claims is a meat product 
and therefore forbidden on abstinence days. I do not question his proof that 
it is a meat product; but I am not convinced that it is forbidden on absti- 
nence days. To prove this latter point he would have to show that, accord- 
ing to the communis aeslimatio, gelatin is meat in the sense of canon 1250, 
and not merely according to chemical analysis.™ 

Is the fear of embarrassing a non-Catholic host a sufficient inconvenience 
to excuse from the law of abstinence? Fr. Connell is of the opinion that this 
situation seldom constitutes an objective excuse from the law.® He thinks 
that the host is usually embarrassed only slightly, if at all, and that on the 
other hand scandal may easily result from the fact that a Catholic eats meat 

 Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XLITX (April, 1949), 585-86. 

® “The Law of Abstinence with Reference to Gelatin,” in Homiletic and Pastoral Re- 
view, XLIX (June, 1949), 687-91. 

“Jello, or ‘calf’s foot jelly,’ even though made from meat, is by common estimation 
and custom considered not meat; but jellied bullion is meat” (Bouscaren-Ellis, Canon 
Law, 2nd printing, 1948, p. 636). 

66 “NMfeat on Friday,” in Ecclesiastical Review, CXX (May, 1949), 434. 
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in such circumstances. He suggests, therefore, that priests who are con- 
fronted with this question should reply that, apart from entirely special cir- 
cumstances, the Catholic guest must refuse the meat. I am inclined to agree 
with him in this solution, even when it concerns private homes; and I would 
add that I can scarcely imagine a legitimate excuse for taking the meat on 
the score of “embarrassment of the host,” when the dinner is given in a 
hotel. 

Last year, in discussing the workingman’s privilege, I insisted that the 
bishops may, if they wish, limit the concession to meat once a day, even for 
those not fasting. Practically simultaneous with the publication of my notes, 
an article by Roland Huot, S.S.S., defended the same opinion.®* The only 
quarrel that I should have with Fr. Huot is that he says the obvious answer 
to the question concerning the number of times meat is allowed is found 
in the diocesan regulations. I regret to say that year after year I have seen 
many diocesan regulations which simply do not make this point clear. 


sAPTISM, EUCHARIST 


L’Ami du Clergé solves two interesting cases on baptism. In the first case 





a Mason, while requesting baptism for his baby, frankly tells the priest that 
his sole motive for requesting the baptism is convenience and that he does 
not intend to provide for tie Catholic education of the child.” In fact, not 
only will there be no catechism or first Communion for the child, but he will 
be educated entirely according to the Mason’s ideas. The mother agrees 
with her Masonic husband in this matter. 

I find L’Ami’s discussion of the case somewhat confusing. It seems that 
this man, though excommunicated by reason of his Masonic membership, 
is not a heretic or an apostate in the sense of canon 751. In other words, he 
and his wife seem to be technically Catholics, as far as the canons on the 
baptism of children are concerned. Last year I cited L’Ami for the statement 
that no provision of the Code allows a priest to refuse to baptize the child 
of Catholic parents when the parents present him for baptism. And in the 
present discussion L’A mi says in one place that the Church always permits 
the baptism of the children of Catholics in a Christian country because 
there is always the hope that the Church will be able to make contact with 
the children and thus see to their Catholic education. Nevertheless, through- 
out the remainder of its lengthy exposition, L’Ami insists that baptism is 
never to be given to any child (outside the danger of death) unless there is 


86 “NMfeat on Ember Days,” in Emmanuel, LV (March, 1949), 81-83. 
© L’Ami, Sept. 15, 1949, pp. 551-53. 
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some well-founded hope of its Catholic education; and the solution given 
to the present case is that the priest may not baptize the baby. 

Fr. Conway is much clearer in defending the opinion that even children 
of Catholics may not be baptized unless there is some assurance of Catholic 
education.® He says that the Code does not mention this condition because 
it presumes that the children of Catholics will receive the requisite Catholic 
education. But this is only a presumption, and it yields to contrary evidence. 

The characters in L’Ami’s second case are John, who is described as “an 
intelligent boy” of six, and Peter, who wishes to rebaptize John because 
he has discovered that the baptism conferred in infancy was probably in- 
valid.’ (The case, as L’Ami complains, does not identify Peter as pastor, 
other priest, or layman.) To pave the way for the rebaptism, Peter asks 
John whether, in the supposition that he had not been baptized, he would 
now want baptism. John’s disconcerting answer to this question is a denial 
of the supposition. “I have been baptized,” he replies. ““My mother told 
me so.” Peter closes the conversation with the remark, “Very well, you have 
been baptized.” But the next day, under pretense of showing John how a 
child is baptized, Peter repeats the baptism conditionally. 

Analyzing this case, L’Ami decides that John is at least probably, if not 
certainly, an adult. He must, therefore, have at least the minimum intention 
required for valid baptism. L’Ami can find no clue to such an iniention. 
John’s conviction that he is already baptized rules out an explicit intention 
and, in L’Ami’s opinion, even an implicit intention. Consequently, besides 
being illicit on several counts (failure to get expression of explicit intention, 
failure to instruct and excite to contrition, in so far as necessary, etc.), the 
rebaptism is at most dubiously valid, if not certainly invalid. 

That Peter acted imprudently and that, as the case stands, there is no 
certainty concerning the validity of the baptism, can hardly be questioned. 
But I would question L’Ami’s argument that one who is convinced he is 
baptized cannot have even an implicit intention of receiving the sacrament. 
For example, suppose John had made a firm resolve always to be a faithful 
follower of Our Lord. L’Ami says that this resolve would implicitly include 
the intention of using other means necessary for salvation, but not baptism. 
I see no sound reason why at least the conditional intention of receiving 
baptism is not included in this resolve, especially when this following of 
Christ means “being a good Catholic,” as it would no doubt mean in the 
supposition made by L’Ami. To illustrate my point, let me exaggerate the 

8 “Refusal to Baptize Children of Lax Catholics,” in Irish Ecclesiastical Record, UXXI 
(Jan., 1949), 74-76. 

© LT’ Ami, June 23, 1949, pp. 390-93. 
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case somewhat. Suppose John had lived as a good Catholic for many years, 
and it was discovered only when he was unconscious and dying that the 
baptism conferred in infancy was invalid. Would not baptism conferred 
during the period of unconsciousness be undoubtedly valid? 

What is to be said of a pastor who, for his own convenience, celebrates 
the weekday Mass in a hospital instead of the parish church? Fr. Connell 
believes that if this makes it extremely inconvenient for his parishioners to 
attend the Mass it is a violation of the law commanding the pastor to ad- 
minister the sacraments to subjects who reasonably ask for them.’° 

And what of bination in a case like this: ““On a First Friday a Father had 
gone to say Mass in an outlying village and there was a big crowd of people 
for Communion. After the consecration he noticed that he, or some one, had 
forgotten to put the ciborium with hosts on the altar.’’ Could this priest le- 
gitimately presume permission to binate on the score that this is clearly an 
extraordinary occasion and he cannot send away all these people without 
Communion? Fr. Sanders’ answer to the question is most interesting: 


Ten years ago I might have hesitated to say that the priest in our case is allowed 
to binate. Now I have no such hesitation. The reason is that, though canon 806 
stands in all its severity, these last years we have seen in so many indults to what 
length the Church is ready to go in order to give the faithful the occasion of receiv- 
ing Communion. That shows that the reason ‘not to have to send away so many 
people without Communion’ can be considered a sufficiently grave reason to allow 
the priest to presume the permission of binating in these circumstances.”! 


Other interesting questions answered by Fr. Sanders concern attendance 
at evening Mass.” The first question is this: may one satisfy the Sunday 
precept by attendance at an evening Mass, even though he does not belong 
to the group of people in whose favor the Mass is celebrated, and even though 
he could have gone to Mass in the morning? Fr. Sanders answers this in the 
affirmative; and for authority and clear explanation takes us back to the 
sixteenth century, i.e., to Suarez. The second question concerns the obliga- 
tion: must one attend an evening Mass in order to fulfill the precept? Fr. 
Sanders distinguishes. He says that, if the person did not assist at Mass in 
the morning though he could easily have done so, he is obliged to attend 
the evening Mass; but if he was unable to attend a morning Mass he is not 
obliged to go in the evening. 


“Obligation to Celebrate the Weekday Mass,” in Ecclesiastical Review, CX XI (Aug., 
1949), 152-53 
| Clergy Monthly, XIII (Jan.-Feb., 1949), 27-28 
2 [bid., pp. 24-27. 
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Why would he excuse the man from attendance in the second case? Fr. 
Sanders rejects the explanation that this is a privilege which one is not 
obliged to use (cf. canon 69). He thinks that this argument would logically 
lead one to say that no one is obliged to attend a Mass which is said, for 
instance, by reason of the privilege of bination or trination; and of course he 
rejects this conclusion. In his opinion, the excusing reason is to be found in 
the mind of the legislator, ‘hence a kind of epikeia.” As authority for his 
position he cites an instruction of the head chaplain of the British Forces 
to the effect that chaplains were to make it clear that the personnel of His 
Majesty’s Forces were urged but not obliged to attend the evening Mass, 
even on Sundays and days of obligation. “Of three Roman moralists con- 
sulted on this point,” adds Fr. Sanders, ‘‘one said that John would be obliged 
to hear the evening Mass, two said that he is not obliged.” 

Canon Mahoney discusses the question of giving Holy Communion to 
mentally defective children.” It is not uncommon for moralists to write 
that such children may receive at Easter and perhaps a few other times a 
year. Canon Mahoney objects to this. “If we assume,” he says, “that the 
feeble-minded in question, no matter what their actual age, have at least 
attained the discretion required in a child of seven, no reason can be dis- 
cerned why Holy Communion should be permitted only a certain number of 
times.”’ Accordingly, he would permit such mental defectives to communi- 
cate daily, if they wish to do so. Somewhat similarly, Edwin F. Healy, S.J., 
writes: 

Imbeciles whose mentality is at least that of a normal five- or six-year-old child 
may receive holy Viaticum, provided they are able to distinguish the sacred host 
from ordinary food. If, moreover, such imbeciles are properly instructed in the four 
essential truths of the faith,... they may, even outside danger of death, be viven 
Holy Communion as often as it is desired. Under these latter conditions, morons 
too (i.e., those whose intelligence is that of a child between eight and twelve years 
of age) may receive the Blessed Sacrament as frequently as they wish.7# 


I would certainly agree with these writers in permitting frequent, even daily, 
Communion to mental defectives under the conditions outlined. And I 
would be extremely lenient in interpreting the condition of knowledge (e.g., 
of the four fundamental truths) if the defectives showed that they really 
desired Communion and could communicate with reverence. 

73 “Frequent Communion: M. D. Children,” in Clergy Review, XXXII (Oct., 1949), 
266-67. 

4 Christian Guidance (Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1949), p. 101. With this vol- 
ume Fr. Healy completes his three-volume moral theology for laymen. The other volumes 
are Moral Guidance and Marriage Guidance. 
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Here is a question not infrequently asked these days: “When a large 
number of patients in a hospital—say fifty or sixty—are to receive Holy 
Communion the same morning, would it be permitted for the priest to say 
the preliminary prayers in the first corridor, with the ciborium on a table, 
and then to go through the hospital distributing Holy Communion to each 
patient with only the words, Corpus Domini nostri ..., as if they were one 
group at the communion rail?’’ Fr. Connell answers this by stating first 
that there is no justification in the liturgical laws for this abbreviated 
method.’* ““However,”’ he adds, “if the number of communicants were very 
large, or the hospital authorities allowed the priest only a limited time for 
his ministrations, as might be the case in a non-Catholic hospital, this 
method might be followed through recourse to epikeia, particularly if other- 
wise the patients would be deprived of the opportunity of frequent com- 
munion.” 

This case is practical; and I am glad to see this statement concerning the 
use of epikeia. In many of our hospitals the giving of Communion according 
to the prescribed rite is a real ordeal for the chaplain. Hospitals are crowded 
and merciful indults exempting from the rigorous fast make it possible for 
large numbers of the sick to communicate frequently. Perhaps we shall some 
day obtain an indult allowing the bishops to dispense from the observance 
of some of the ceremonies prescribed in 1929. That would be an even more 
satisfactory solution to the problem than a recourse to epikeia. 


PENANCI 


In the third article of an excellent pastoral series Michael D. Forrest, 
M.S.C., defends Ballerini’s opinion that the external manifestation of con- 
trition is not essential for the valid reception of the sacrament of penance.” 
Fr. Forrest’s first argument is the standard one, namely, the universal prac- 
tice of giving conditional absolution to unconscious dying Catholics who 
have given no discernible sign of contrition. The second argument is drawn 
from the singular wording of the instruction on general absolution issued 
by the Sacred Penitentiary in 1944.7 The instruction, though insisting that 
priests warn the people of the necessity of contrition and of a purpose of 
amendment, merely says it is fitting to advise them to manifest their con- 
trition by some external sign. Although I agree with L’Ami du Clergé that 

78 “Holy Communion in the Hospital,” in Ecclesiastical Review, CXIX (Dec., 1948), 
467-68. 

76 “Priestly Ministration to the Dying: Ministering to Dying Catholics—II,” in Em- 
manuel, LV (March, 1949), 67-72. The series began in January and continued through 
August when it was interrupted by the illness of the author 

7 AAS, XXXVI (1944), 155-56. 
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this instruction does not settle the controversy over the need of externalized 
contrition,” I would also agree with Fr. Forrest that the wording of the in- 
struction is best explained in terms of Ballerini’s opinion. 

Every confessor knows that penitents often confess without carefully 
distinguishing between their mortal and venial sins and even without clearly 
submitting sufficient matter for absolution. A correspondent suggests to 
L’Ami that such defects might be remedied by teaching people to confess 
somewhat as follows: ‘My resolution, and how I have kept it. My mortal 
sins. My venial sins. My main indeliberate faults. My imperfections. Be- 
sides these things, I include the sins of my past life, especially ... And I 
wish to ask advice about my vocation, about this particular difficulty, 
etc." 

L’Ami admits the need of teaching people how to confess but wisely adds 
that such teaching would be beneficial only in the case of children. Adults 
who have become accustomed to a certain manner of confessing will hardly 
change. As for the children, L’A mi thinks there is no need of devising a new 
method of confessing; let them simply be taught repeatedly the method con- 
tained in the national catechism. L’Ami’s first objection to the suggested 
method, therefore, is that it is a departure from the method taught in the 
catechism. A second objection is that the suggestion confuses confession 
and spiritual direction. Indeliberate faults and imperfections, and some- 
times resolutions and questions, pertain rather to direction than to confes- 
sion; and it is better, contends L’Ami, to wait till after the absolution to 
discuss such things. Finally, the careful distinguishing between sins accord- 
ing to their precise gravity would often be a practical impossibility for peni- 
tents, and it might lead to great troubles of conscience. 

“Ts it ever lawful to leave in good faith a penitent from whose confession 
it is quite clear that he or she is addicted to the practice of onanism?” 
L’Ami thinks there can be extraordinary circumstances (e.g., when child- 
birth would be dangerous, or when the spouses are confronted with an ex- 
treme difficulty of a temporary nature) which might justify silence on the 
part of the confessor.*® This accords with the opinion of Vermeersch, who 
wrote that “in the absence of scandal and of any positive confirmation, 
a genuine good faith may ...be left to spouses who are embarrassed by a 
humanly inextricable situation” ;' also with the view of Merkelbach,” who 


78 Sept. 8, 1949, pp. 539-40. 79 L’Ami, March 10, 1949, pp. 148-49. 

* 7’Ami, July 14, 1949, p. 439. 

81 Vermeersch-Bouscaren, What is Marriage? (New York: America Press, 1932), p. 95. 

® De Castitate et Luxuria (Liege, 1936), 122. Fr. McCarthy mentions that Merkelbach 
wrote before the promulgation of Casti Connubii; but the edition to which I refer was pub- 
lished after that, as is obvious. 
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thought that the conditions for leaving in good faith might sometimes be 
verified, especially in the case of a woman with a serious illness. 

Fr. McCarthy considers this opinion untenable. He thinks that only a 
dying onanist may be left in good faith because only in the case of dying 
penitents would it be true that “they will not sin or lead others into sin 
again.’’ Except for this case, he argues, it is against the common good to 
leave onanists in their error. Moreover, he contends that the view expressed 
in the preceding paragraph is entirely ruled out by these words of Pius XI: 


Priests who hear confessions and others who have the care of souls are admon- 
ished by Us, in the exercise of Our sovereign authority and Our care for the salva- 
tion of the souls of all, that they must not allow the souls committed to their 
charge to be in error concerning this most serious law of God and, what is even more 
important, that they must themselves be on their guard against these false doc 
trines and in no way connive at them. Should any confessor or pastor of souls 
which God forbid—lead into error the faithful committed to his care, or at least 
by his approval or by a misleading silence [dolose tacendo], confirm them in holding 
such doctrines, then let him know that he will have to render to God the sovereign 
Judge a strict account of this betrayal of his trust; and he must consider as ad- 
dressed to himself the words of Christ: “They are blind and leaders of the blind; 
and if the blind lead the blind, both fall into the pit.’* 


It should be noted that, eve according to the opinion sponsored by 
L’ Ami, Vermeersch, and Merkel ach, these conditions must be verified: (1) 
the confessor has reason to belicve that the penitent is practicing onanism 
) 


in good faith, i.e., without formal sin; (2) the confessor can keep silence with- 


out giving the appearance of approval; and (3) he can judge that his silence 
will not result in spiritual harm to others, e.g., through the fact that the 
penitent will talk about his practice and about the fact that the confessor 
makes no objection. It seems almost impossible to verify all these conditions 
except in the case of the dying penitent; hence, in so far as practice is con- 
cerned, Fr. McCarthy appears to present the stronger case. Nevertheless, 
it is not clear that, merely on the basis of theory, the words of Pius XI abso- 
lutely rule out the other opinion. For the original Latin (dolose facendo)* 


} 


seems (o mean more than a misleading silence. It has a connotation, at least, 
**May Penitents be left in good faith regarding the Malice of Onanism,” in /rish Ec 
clesiastical Record, LX XII (Oct., 1949), 352-54 
* This quotation from Casti Connubii is taken from Fr. McCarthy’s article, and refers 
to the C.T.S. translation, London, p. 26, n. 57 


*® AAS, XXIT (1930), 560. 
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of guilt; hence it does not necessarily condemn a silence which can be ex- 
plained as guiltless.*® 

Recent literature contains some typical problems concerning the recidivus. 
For instance, J. Genicot, S.J., writes about a young man who “confessed 
every week one or two or even three solitary sins against chastity.’ Fr. 
Genicot says that such young men are seldom, if ever, formal recidivi. They 
mean to do better, they fall because of the violence of their passions, they 
regret the sin soon after their fall. As judge, therefore, the confessor need 
not hesitate to absolve them. But as doctor he *‘cannot be satisfied with just 
giving them a penance and absolution. He has to direct them, to show them 
the means to overcome the temptations, to follow them, to encourage them, 
etc.”’ Also, adds Fr. Genicot, the confessor might occasionally defer absolu- 
tion in order to impress on the young men the seriousness of their problem. 
This last suggestion is backed by good authority; yet I am not convinced 
either on its genuine utility or of its conformity with canon 886. 

Then there are the yearly penitents who (a) habitually miss Mass, com- 
ing only a few times a year; or (b) have habits against chastity, particularly 
that of masturbation; or (c) rather consistently practice cont:aception. 
L’ Ami argues that there is much to be said in favor of such penitents.® Their 
very coming to confession shows that they have the faith and want to hold 
on to it; they frankly confess their sins; they listen respectfully te the ad- 
monitions of the confessor. Moreover, many of them are astonishingly 
weak, and their wills are practically enslaved by their environment. 

This is the most encouraging statement of the yearly penitent’s case that 
I have seen. The discussion is not intended, of course, as a complete exonera- 
tion of such penitents. Its purpose is rather to show that, though in one 
sense the presumption is decidedly against the disposition of the penitents, 
yet under other aspects the presumption is favorable. Hence, the confessor 
should be patient and kindly in dealing with them and, if at all possible, he 
should give at least conditional absolution. 

Another case discussed by Z’Ami is perhaps not typical, but neither is it 
chimerical.*’ It concerns a young man who habitually sins against purity 
and habitually fails to confess the sins unless the confessor spends a great 
deal of time in questioning and encouraging him. It is difficult to teach him 
the need of sincerity because he lives in an atmosphere in which lying and 


® American translations published by Paulist Press (p. 17) and America Press (p. 18), 
have “guilty silence.” 
Clergy Monthly, XIII (Sept., 1948), 296-99. 
8 1’ Ami, April 7, 1949, pp. 209-12. 89 L’Ami, Feb. 17, 1949, pp-108. 11. 
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insincerity are common. The confessor hesitates to continue his questions 
and persuasion, lest he make confession more odious; and he hesitates to re- 
fuse absolution, lest he drive the young man away from confession at just 
the time when his passions are strong. 

L’Ami treats this case much more severely than the yearly penitents just 
mentioned. The reason for the difference of tone seems to be the fact that 
the young man does not confess frankly. He is, says L’Ami, a recidivus on 
two counts: his repeated sins against chastity, and his persistent failure to 
make a spontaneously integral confession. L’Ami appreciates his initial 
difficulty in confessing and the consequent need of patience in instructing 
him. Nevertheless, the confessor can hardly be expected to go through the 
“tooth-pulling” process at each confession. There comes a time when he 
must refuse absolution unless he has reason to judge that the young man 
intends to reform. 

Not the least difficult of the confessor’s problems concerns the occasiona- 
rius. And the fact that theologians do not see eye-to-eye either on the ter- 
minology or on the formulation of practical principles does not diminish the 
difficulty. A recent article by A. Regan, C.SS.R., defends the view that an 
occasion is proximate when the danger of sinning is truly probable, even 
though it is equally probable that in spite of the occasion sin will be 
avoided.* The obligation of avoiding such an occasion of mortal sin, con- 
tends Fr. Regan, is serious, and a mortal sin is committed each time one 
exposes oneself to the danger without a proportionate reason. 

Fr. Regan’s arguments are not new. They are developed at great length 
by Ter Haar in De occasionariis et recidivis," and given succinctly in hisCasus 
Conscientiae de praecipuis hujus aetatis peccandi occasionibus.” Another ex- 
cellent presentation of this view was made by Paul Napholec, S.J., in Period- 
ica.* Apparently the arguments have been making an impression on the 
theological world; for both Frs. Regan and Ter Haar cite many modern 
authorities who favor their position. In particular, it is usually pointed out 
that Salsmans was so much influenced by the reasons that he departed from 
the more lenient position originally held by Genicot.” 

Fortunately, Fr. Regan’s article makes the controversial issue perfectly 


“The Proximate Occasion of Sin According to St. Alphonsus,” in Australasian 
Catholic Record, XXVI (April, 1949), 97-109. 

* Turin: Marietti, 1927; see especially pp. 23-46. 

* 2nd ed., Turin: Marietti, 1939. Publication of this edition was the occasion of a de- 
fense of the more lenient position by Michael Fabregas, S.J., in Periodica, XXX (1941), 
20-45. 

* XXI (1932), 1*-34*; and 129*-157*: “De vera proximae occasionis peccati no- 
tione.”’ 

* Cf. e.g., Genicot-Salsmans, Theologia Moralis, ed. 13, II, n. 372. 
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clear. All theologians agree that one has a serious obligation of giving up the 
habit of frequenting a voluntary occasion in which he often sins mortally.” 
Confessors should note this point carefully, because generally the penitent’s 
problem would concern the giving up of a dangerous habit and not the 
avoidance of a single act. The controversy, therefore, concerns the single 
act. Genicot, for instance, held that there is not a serious obligation of 
avoiding the single occasion unless the danger of sin is so great as to amount 
toa moral certainty (as would be had, for instance, whena situation “always” 
or “almost always” leads one into mortal sin). Others, with Fr. Regan, 
would say that even the single occasion must be avoided sub gravi, provided 
the danger of sinning mortally is solidly probable. Both sides, of course, 
suppose that the occasion is voluntary. 

It would be presumption for me to attempt to end this controversy with 
a sweep of the pen. Nevertheless, despite the fact that the problem usually 
concerns a habit, the confessor must also have a practical and acceptable 
rule concerning the single instances. I suggest that we can formulate such 
a rule if we admit that both sides of this controversy are somewhat extrem- 
ist. Neither makes any allowance for quantitative degrees of difference 
among mortal sins. Yet there is quite a difference, for example, between a 
circumstance that might lead a young man to commit a sin of self-abuse, 
and another circumstance which might lead a priest to violate chastity and 
give scandal. I believe that Fr. Regan’s thesis applies to the latter case and 
to any others in which an especially great evil is to be avoided; but I think 
that Genicot’s position is more reasonable in solving the first case and all 
other cases in which the danger concerns what might be termed an ordinary 
mortal sin. After all, none of the arguments offered by Ter Haar or others 
prove that it is just as great a sin to expose oneself to the probable danger 
of sin as it is to risk the certain danger of the same sin or to deliberately and 
directly commit the sin.** There must be some difference. The rule I have 
suggested is an attempt to make allowance for the difference. 

6 Genicot himself wrote: ““Fatemur tamen, propter imprudentiam in salute exponenda, 
leviter peccare eum qui se, absque justa causa, probabili seu serio gravis peccati periculo 
obiciat: immo saepe veram occasionem proximam reperiri in consuetudine, quamvis in 
singulis actibus quibus frequentatur non habeatur nisi probabile periculum. Sic ponamus 
juvenem, qui crebro peccavit cum amasia, saepe etiam eam adire quin graviter contra 
castitatem delinquat: hunc censemus sub gravi teneri ad abrumpendam hanc consuetudi- 
nem, in qua pergere nequit sine morali certitudine novorum lapsuum, quamvis in tali casu 
forte singulae visitationes grave peccatum non constituant, nisi quatenus renovetur pra- 
vum propositum in his relationibus periculosis perstandi” (quoted from his Theol. Moral, 
ed. 5a, 1905, II, n. 372, p. 401; this was the last edition by Genicot alone). 

*6 T know that moralists accept as a sort of axiom, idem est in moralibus facere et ex po- 
nere se periculo faciendi. Yet this needs careful interpretation. “Idem” cannot mean per- 
fect equivalence unless the danger is so great as to amount to a moral certainty. 
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SEX AND MARRIAGI 


lor the Catholic writer on sex perhaps nothing is more important than 
the correct phrasing of moral principles. And success is not easily achieved. 
For example, L. L. McReavy remarks in his review of Two in One Flesh, by 
E. C. Messenger: 


As might be expected in a work requiring such precise and careful phrasing, 
there is an occasional sentence which one would prefer to see worded otherwise, 
It is confusing, for example, to say that, in the case of the sixth commandment, 
“even the slightest sin, if fully deliberate, is mortal’ (Vol. I, p. 6). What the au- 
thor means is that even the slightest inordinate use of the sexual faculty is grave 
matter, and it can admittedly be gathered from the context that this is what he 
means; but it would have been better to have expressed it in this way, in order to 
avoid implying that deliberation changes a venial sin against the sixth command- 
ment into a mortal sin.*° 


The reviewer seems to make a good point. Yet, I think he might have in- 
dicated (as the text does) that Fr. Messenger was speaking of the sins of 
unmarried people; for the distinction between married and unmarried is of 
some importance in this matter. Also, he might have pointed out another 
confusing statement. Speaking of the duties of engaged people, Fr. Messen- 
ger says that “‘any expression of affection which arouses sexual feelings or 
desires must be avoided” (III, 20). As it stands, this statement makes no 
allowance for the fact that even perfectly decent manifestations of affection 
can arouse sexual feelings and desires. Yet such expressions of affection be- 
tween engaged persons can be justified on the principle of the double effect, 
provided the feelings and desires are unintentional and do not lead to interior 
or exterior loss of self-control. 

Speaking of books, though I have no intention of turning these notes into 
a book review section, I believe I should mention The /nvert. For many years 
we have been deluged with literature on sexual excesses and anomalies. 
Yet the moralist looks in vain through most of this material, even the solidly 
scientific, for helpful pastoral suggestions. Occasionally, however, the dis- 
couraging search is rewarded with a gem. Some years ago I discovered the 
little book entitled The Invert and found it to be such a gem. The author, 
himself an invert, was obviously a Catholic and a man of high principles. 
Knowing from his own experience the interior struggle and crucifixion that 


* London: Sands & Co., and Westminster, Md.: Newman, 3 volumes. For an unusual 
review of this work see “Making the Most of Marriage,” by Leo J. Trese, in Common- 
weal, L (July 22, 1949), 368-69. 

* Clergy Review, XXXI (June, 1949), 426 
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may accompany the anomaly, he wrote this book to help other inverts ad- 
just to their problem and to help spiritual directors understand and counsel 
them. Other moralists to whom I showed the book shared my opinion of its 
great pastoral value, and all of us recommended it to priests in the ministry. 
Unfortunately, however, the book was out of print for many years 

Recently it has been reprinted, with the original essay unchanged and a 
Sequel added.** I am dubious about the value of the sequel. It has some fine 
points, but these are marred, in my opinion, by occasional crudities. Never- 
theless, despite the debatable value of the sequel, I would endorse these 
words of P. M. Healy: 


. in these days of dramatized psychiatry, it is refreshing to come upon a book 
devoted to practical therapeutics: here we have an essay in the art of medicine; 
an author concerned not with the niceties of diagnosis, but with the habilitation 
of the mentally abnormal and with the social problems arising from it... . The 
book is intended to help the male invert and his advisers. The author points out 
that the ‘law-court’ homosexual is no more truly representative of inverts than any 
other criminal is of heterosexual humanity. He insists that within the limits of their 
condition inverts offer as fair a section of mankind as any, in which all kinds from 
the saintly to the very evil may be found. ... Throughout, the outlook is essen- 
tially Catholic, and I can confidently recommend this book to all whose calling 
brings them into contact with the social, medical, and moral problems of others.'™ 


In his address to Catholic doctors on September 29, 1949, Pius XII gave 
a general outline of the correct moral teaching on artificial insemination.'” 
He first insisted on certain points commonly agreed on by theologians: 
that “donor” insemination is always wrong; that the possibility of procre- 
ating through artificial insemination in the strict sense would not remove the 
impediment of impotence; and that even between husband and wife the 
procuring of sperm for insemination by means of acts contrary to nature is 
clearly unlawful. He then added these two paragraphs which touch upon 
theological controversy: 


As for new methods, although one may not exclude them merely because they 
are new, nevertheless, in so far as artificial fecundation is concerned, there is rea- 
son not merely for being extremely reserved, but it must be rejected entirely. In 
speaking thus, one does not necessarily condemn the use of certain artificial means 


°°” The Invert, by Anomaly (London: Bailliere, Tindall and Cox, 1948). 

100 Linacre (London), July, 1949, pp. 19-20. 

't The complete text (French) is given by L’Osservatore Romano, Oct. 1, 1949, and in 
Cahiers Laénnec, Oct., 1949, pp. 39-43. Partial text, with long commentary by Fr. Hiirth, 
in Periodica, XXXVIII (Sept. 15 |sic]), 279-95. Briefer commentary, with some transla- 
tion, by Fr. McCarthy, in Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, LXXII (Nov., 1949), 454-56. 
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which are destined solely, either to facilitate the natural act or to help the natural 
act, after it has been performed in a normal manner, to attain its end. 

We must not forget this: It is only that form of procreation of new life which 
corresponds with the will and the plan of the Creator that brings with it, in an 
amazing degree of perfection, the realization of the purposes intended. This [form 
of procreation] is, at one and the same time, in keeping with the corporal and 
spiritual nature and the dignity of the spouses, as well as with the normal and 
happy development of the child.'°? 


In the latter part of the first paragraph the Pope makes allowance for 
the view of theologians that to promote fertility married people may use 
some kind of artificial aid to intercourse. Regarding the first statement of 
that paragraph, Fr. Hiirth writes: ‘‘Hinc non iam sustineri posse videtur 
aliquorum auctorum sententia licitam esse fecundationem artificialem, sper- 
mate procurato: sive punctione testiculorum vel epididymis, sive pressione, 
sive naturali pollutione, sive quocumque alio modo, in se non illicito.” 

The “videtur” is perhaps unnecessarily mild. Nevertheless, though the 
Pope is here obviously confirming the opinion of those theologians who hold 
that aspiration of semen from testicles or epididymes may not be justified 
as a means of artificial insemination, he is not agreeing with those who con- 
sider these procedures illicit for sterility tests. Rather, his words appear to 
favor the opposite opinion. For not only does his text limit the condemna- 
tion of the “‘new methods” to their use for artificial insemination; but the 
context clearly distinguishes these methods from the “acts contrary to 
nature,” which were summarily referred to and condemned in the previous 
paragraph. 

The fad for “donor” insemination is but one expression of the worse-than- 
pagan mentality which Jacques Leclercq has so powerfully described as 
“free-love ethics.” Another and more disastrous consequence of this men- 
tality is the rising divorce rate. All thoughtful students of the family realize 
that unless something is done to curb the divorce trend, genuine family life 
is headed for extinction. But what is to be done? An Illinois judge suggests 


1@ “Bien que l’on ne puisse a priori exclure de nouvelles méthodes pour le seul motif de 
leur nouveauté, néanmoins, en ce qui touche la fécondation artificielle, non seulement il 
y a lieu d’étre extrémement réservé, mais il faut absolument |’écarter. En parlant ainsi, 


on ne proscrit pas nécessairement l’emploi de certains moyens artificiels destinés unique- 





ment soit a faciliter l’acte naturel, soit 4 faire atteindre sa fin a l’acte naturel normalement 
accompli. 

Qu’on ne l’oublie pas: seule la procréation d’une nouvelle vie selon la volonté et le 
plan du Créateur porte avec elle, 4 un degré étonnant de perfection, la réalisation des buts 
poursuivis. Elle est, 4 la fois, conforme 4 la nature corporelle et spirituelle et a la dignité 
des époux, au développement normal et heureux de |’enfant” (Cahiers Laénnec, 42-43). 
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as a partial remedy, “Conciliation rather than Reconciliation.’”"® He says 
that it is of little avail to allow the parties to file a divorce suit and then try 
to reconcile them. By that time the humiliating publicity has already caused 
irreparable damage. He proposes, therefore, a law requiring a “‘cooling-off”’ 
period before filing the complaint. In other words, the confidential intention 
of instituting the suit should first be filed; and when this is done the court 
will offer various kinds of expert counsel and thus try to bring about an am- 
icable adjustment before any divorce suit is instituted. 

‘<n eminent French lawyer thinks that divorce laws might be abolished 
if Catholic lawyers would refuse to plead any cause except separation.'™ 
This would hardly be very effective in a country in which Catholics are de- 
cidedly in the minority. Moreover, it could be objected that the complete 
abolition of civil divorce might render practically impossible the use of the 
Pauline Privilege, as well as the papal power to dissoive the bond. 

An elaborate plan aimed at counteracting “the deplorable conditions 
which exist today ainong Catholics with regard to marriage and civil di- 
vorce’”’ has been devised by James P. Kelly.'® The plan includes education 
concerning pertinent dogmatic and moral truths; control of separations 
according to the norms of canon law; a uniform and strict discipline in 
granting Catholics permission to seek civil divorce; the forbidd‘ng of Cath- 
olic lawyers to act in any divorce suit without the permission of the local 
Ordinary; and work for adjustments in civil law that will enable Catholics 
to get a separation without divorce. The dogmatic truths to be emphasized 
in the educational program are these: the divine institution and the sacra- 
mentality of marriage; the incompetency of civil authorities to grant a 
divorce; and the absolute indissolubility of consummated Christian mar- 
riage. On the moral side, the faithful are to be taught that it is a grave sin 
to seek a civil divorce; that one incurs excommunication by attempting re- 
marriage after civil divorce; that it is a serious sin to keep company with 
divorced persons; that separation is not permissible, except with the per- 
mission of the local Ordinary; and that great care must be had “.. associating 
with divorced and “remarried”’ persons. 

i'r. Kelly’s plan is comprehensive and excellent. But I think his insistence 
on the need of the Ordinary’s permission even for temporary separation by 
mutual consent may be questioned. One might also legitimately object to 
the suggestion that Catholic lawyers should be forbidden to act in divorce 


18 Hon. Julius H. Miner, in Case and Comment, July-Aug., 1949, pp. 23-28. 

104 Cf. L’Ami du Clergé, March 3, 1949, p. 144. 

16 “Divorce—Some Practical Canonical Considerations,” in Jurist, IX (April, 1949), 
187 204. 
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cases without the permission of the Ordinary. Would it not be much better 
to work out a constructive plan for properly informing lawyers of their 
duties in this matter? 

The divorce evil leads to other problems. For instance, there is the ques- 
tion of the validity of the matrimonial contract entered into by those who 
believe in temporary unions. Fr. Hirth deals with this problem in two 
articles.'°° And there are the Catholics who contracted civil unions with 
divorced persons and who now live in invalid ‘‘marriages” that cannot be 
validated. Canon Mahoney and Fr. Connell'® treat several such cases. I 
cannot summarize this material here, but the references may be useful. 

The Jurist records an unusual Rota decision in which the judges cut 
through a long-standing controversy to declare a dispensation from the 
impediment of disparitas cultus invalid by reason of insincere promises.'® 
The essential point in the decision is contained in the following words: 


When, therefore, this agreement is demanded by the Church as a condition for 
the granting of the dispensation, it must be understood that this agreement is 
required to be given in the manner in which any promise is given. Now a promise 
is, by definition, nothing else than a manifestation of an actual intention of giving 
or doing something in the future. An insincere promise is no promise since it does 


not contain an actual intention of doing something. In ord, when an agreement 





t is demanded, otherwise 


is required, it must be understood that a sincere agreeme 
it is not a promise, and it cannot be considered as such whenever the insincerity is 


manifested externally in word or deed and when that can be proved. 


At approximately the same time that this case appeared in The Jurist, a 
new periodical, Doctor Communis, published an article by L. Bender, O.P.,""° 
in which he strenuously defends the view that insincere promises do not 
invalidate a dispensation. And he concludes, with reference to a marriage 
contracted between a Catholic and an infidel in which ficiae cautiones had 


106 “Defectus consensus in matrimoniis acatholicorum,”’ and ‘Consensus vitiatus in 
matrimoniis ‘ad experimentum,’ ” in Periodica, XX XVII (1948), 209-226, 305-312 

7 “Divorced Persons: Repentance after Second ‘Marriage,’ ” in Clergy Review, XXXI 
(March, 1949), 184-85. 

1% “The Hospital Chaplain and Marriage Problems,” in Ecclesiastical Review, CXX 
(Feb., 1949), 92-100. For other excellent pastoral material for hospital chaplains, see the 
notes by H. B. Loughnan, S.J., in Australasian Catholic Record, XXVI (July, 1949), 
256-61. 

109 TX (Jan., 1949), 50-64; argumentation of Rota is given, but exact literal translation 
is not attempted. 

1° Doctor Communis: Acta et Commentationes Pontificiae Academiae Romanae S. Thomae 
Aquinatis. The first number was January-April, 1949. Father Bender’s article, “Cautiones 
is on pp. 56-62. 
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been given, that such a marriage cannot be declared invalid unless (1) it is 
evident that the opinion he defends lacks solid probability, and (2) it is 
proved that the promises were insincere. He admits the possibility of fulfill- 
ing the second condition. The Rota apparently considered both conditions 
fulfilled. 

In a comprehensive discussion of the impediment of impotence," Fr. 
McCarthy shows that, though certain great authorities and even Rota de- 
cisions admit the principle that impotence ought, of its nature, to be an 
easily recognizable defect, they tend to apply it only to the case of female 
impotence. In the same discussion, the author argues that, even though 
procreation is the primary end of marriage and the marriage act, the other 
ends, particularly the remedium concupiscentiae, should not be unduly 
slighted. This consideration leads him to the formulation of the most intelli- 
gible description of an aclus per se aptus ad generalionem that I have seen. 
The expression, says Fr. McCarthy, “simply means natural satiative copula, 
which is the species of act naturally instituted by the Creator for the propa- 
gation of the race and as a remedy for concupiscence.” Such an act (natural 
satiative copula), properly performed, has a per se objective relationship to 
procreation, even when all actual possibility of generation is excluded. And 
a man able to perform such an act (e.g., the vasectomized man) should not 
logically be called impotent. 

From the abundance of material on sex and marriage, I can select only 
one other topic, the morality of using the safe period. I believe the impor- 
tance of the subject merits a separate heading. 


MORALITY OF USING RHYTHM 


My plan for this section is first to give a survey of some of the recent lit- 
erature on the topic, then to suggest some criticisms. The criticisms are 
offered with the hope of promoting theological discussion which will result 
in the formulating of definite statements which distinguish clearly between 
speculative opinions and practical rules of conduct. 

A comprehensive article by Hugh J. O’Connell, C.SS.R., is directed 
against Orville Griese’s thesis that the practice of periodic continence is per 
se illicitum, per accidens licitum.™* Fr. O’Connell believes this thesis to be 
inaccurate, or at least unclear, because the author fails to make a few fun- 

11 “The Impediment of Impotence in the Present-Day Canon Law,” in Ephemerides 
Juris Canonici, IV (1948), 96-130. 

uz “Ts ‘Rhythm’ per se Illicit?” in Ecclesiastical Review, CXIX (Nov., 1948), 336-47. 
Father Griese’s dissertation (Catholic University, 1942) was first published under the title, 
The Morality of Periodic Continence. It was later (1944) published by the Newman Press 
under the title, The ‘Rhythm’ in Marriage and Christian Morality. 
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damental distinctions. To make these distinctions, Fr. O’Connell examines 
the practice of periodic continence according to the traditional category of 
object, circumstances, and intention of the agent. 

Speaking of the moral object, Fr. O’Connell first points out that the use 
of marriage during the sterile period is certainly not per se illicit. The act is 
exercised in a natural way; it places no positive obstacle to conception; it 
fosters the secondary ends of marriage. As for the omission of intercourse 
during the fertile periods, this can be sinful (apart from special circumstances 
and motive) only if there is an obligation to have intercourse. Examining 
the various sources whence this obligation might arise, Fr. O’Connell re- 
jects tham all as incapable of proof. There is, he says, no proof that individ- 
ual couples must contribute to the common good by having children if they 
can. Nor is there any proof that they must have intercourse at some par- 
ticular time, or at any time, or during the fertile periods if they have it 
during the sterile periods. 

As circumstances that might make the practice of rhythm unlawful, Fr. 
O’Connell discusses the following: unreasonably forcing the practice on 
one’s partner; proximate danger of incontinence; danger of divorce or of a 
notable lessening of conjugal love; “if not having a family would lead the 
man or wife to a frivolous life, or other temptations”’; if abstinence would 
cause serious nervous disorders; and if an obligation is present (e.g., because 
of danger to mother) of using a “‘safer’’ method of avoiding children. 

Analyzing the finis operantis, the author finds that the main source of sin 
is selfishness, which manifests itself in such purposes as these: inordinate 
love of pleasure, inordinate love of wealth, shunning of the effort required 
to rear a family, and the desire to escape the ordinary pains of childbirth. 
These various inordinacies are styled respectively a sin against temperance, 
a sin of avarice, a sin of sloth, and a sin against fortitude. Having uncovered 
the possible sources of sin, the author then estimates their gravity. Serious 
sin may be involved in three cases: violation of the marriage contract, proxi- 
mate danger of incontinence, and a real danger of divorce. On the other hand, 
when the sole evil is one of the factors mentioned under selfishness, the use 
of the rhythm is only venially sinful. 

Besides the matter I have outlined, the article contains an enumeration 
of unselfish purposes and a conclusion which insists on these three points: 
undue publicizing of rhythm can lead to many evils; we may soon have to 
preach against its use for merely selfish reasons; and the guidance of souls 
should, as much as possible, be on the positive side and in favor of the ideal- 
ism of Christian marriage. 

To the foregoing sketch of Fr. O’Connell’s essay, I should like to add two 
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quotations that will later be referred to among my criticisms. In his discus- 
sion of the finis operantis, he says: 


The intention to avoid conception, apart from special circumstances, is not 
wrong. However, this intention is not ultimate, but will always be ordered to a 
further purpose, which will be either good or bad. Since Thomistic moralists agree 
that no human act can be indifferent in the concrete, because it will always be 
directed either to a good or bad ultimate end, so the practice of periodic conti- 
nence will be morally right or wrong in individual cases according as it is ordered 
to a good or bad, a virtuous or a selfish end. 


Later, speaking of the selfish purpose of acting inordinately for pleasure, 


he writes: 


Either the marriage act can be performed solely for pleasure during the sterile 
periods, which is morally wrong, or the parties may abstain during the fertile pe- 
riod so as to have opportunity for other pleasures, such as theater-going, night 
clubs, vacations, etc. Such an inordinate love of pleasure involves a sin against 


temperance. 


Although Fr. O’Connell’s article contains a general presentation of the 
moral aspects of the use of rhythm, it was particularly directed, as I have 
indicated, against Fr. Griese’s thesis. Concerning the thesis, Fr. O’Connell 
observes that, if the expression per se illicitum refers to the moral object, it 
is incorrect; and if it refers to the finis operantis, it is inaccurate, for com- 
mon usage seems to refer “‘per se” to the moral object. Likewise out of har- 
mony with common usage, he contends, is Fr. Griese’s assertion that the 
adopting of periodic continence is a positive exclusion of procreation; this 
expression is generally applied only to contraceptive practices. 

Replying to Fr. O’Connell, Fr. Griese says that his critic is not consider- 
ing the rhythm as a “‘way of life.”"* He admits that the individual acts and 
omissions are correctly analyzed by the critic, but he believes that the posi- 
tive choice of the system must be viewed in a different light. His argument 
seems to run as follows: The natural law demands that every human act be 
in conformity with right reason. Right reason demands that married people 
conform their intention concerning the hierarchy of the ends of marriage 
with the divine intention. In deliberately choosing, without a sufficient 
reason, secondary ends in preference to the primary end they fail to con- 
form their intentions with God’s; hence they act against right reason; hence 
they sin. 

3 “Objective Morality of the Rhythm Practice,” in Ecclesiastical Review, CXX (June, 
1949), 475-79. 
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An article by J. Goeyvaerts presents a somewhat different approach to 


the rhythm problem.'" He throws all the emphasis on danger. The choice of 
the system, he explains, is not wrong ex objecto, but the attempt to practice 
rhythm is open to many dangers and is therefore justifiable only for reasons 
proportionate to these dangers. As a practice extending over the whole, or 
almost the whole, of married life, it creates such serious dangers that with- 
out a very weighty reason it seems to be forbidden sud gravi. 

What are the dangers? Fr. Goeyvaerts turns to the Fifth Provincial 
Council of Mechlin for the following enumeration: the practice can easily 
lead to an egoistic and materialistic life, to a lessening of mutual love and 
conjugal fidelity, to sins of incontinence, to the unjust denial of marriage 
rights during the fertile period, to suspicions and quarrels, and even to the 
procuring of abortion if a child is unexpectedly conceived. These dangers, 
plus the fact that it is detrimental to the common good, make it necessary 
to have a proportionate reason for using rhythm. A sufficient reason, says 
the Council, is readily had for the use of the system for short periods, but it 
is rare indeed that couples have a proportionate reason for using this system 
to avoid all, or almost all, children. 

I have collected some briefer statements on the morality of using the 
rhythm, but I think the foregoing contain most of the typical points and 
are therefore sufficient basis for some critical suggestions. Fortunately, I can 
at least begin these suggestions on a positive note. I believe that in his excel- 
lent treatment of the moral object, Fr. O’Connel! has done us a real service. 
He brings out clearly the important point that, apart from special circum- 
stances, no obligation can be proved either to try to have children or even 
to have intercourse. It follows that, under this aspect, no obligation can be 
urged. There are many opinions that follow stricter lines, but they are all 
controverted; hence they may not be made the basis of practical rules of 
obligation. 

This distinction between the speculative and the practical is, as all moral- 
ists know, of the greatest importance. For instance, it is my personal opinion 
that the very nature of the married state demands that married people do 
what they reasonably can to have a family. Fr. Messenger holds that they 
owe it to the common good to try to have four children.'® Others seem to 
hold that they have at least the conditional obligation to have intercourse 


during the fertile periods; the condition being, ‘if they have intercourse 


14 “Te moralitate usus matrimonii ad tempus ageneseos restricti,”’ in Colleclanea Mec! 
liniensia, XX XIII (Nov., 1948), 701-705 
48 Two in One Flesh, II, 48-51. 
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during the sterile times.’’ Yet none of these opinions is certain; hence none 
may be made binding on the faithful. 

Fr. O’Connell obviously applies the principle, non est imponenda obligatio 
nisi certo constel, when he analyzes the moral object. I wonder whether he 
recognizes the same principle when he treats the finis operantis. His basic 
argument in this section comes to this: ““Thomistic moralists hold that no 
act is indifferent in the concrete; therefore, no act is indifferent in the con- 
crete.”” The conclusion is wider than the premise. The fact that Thomistic 
moralists hold it does not make it a sufficiently solid proposition on which 
to build statements of obligation. Moreover, I should like to ask whether 
the Thomistic moralist, in denying the possibility of indifferent concrete 
acts, necessarily means that every act is either virtuous or sinful. In other 
words, does he necessarily mean that there is no such thing as a positive 
imperfection? This latter point may have some bearing on one’s statement 
of the morality of using rhythm, as I shall point out later. 

Again, when Fr. O’Connell speaks of the sin of placing the marriage act 
for pleasure alone, he is referring, it seems, to a marriage act which he him- 
self previously described as natural and as objectively fostering the sec- 
ondary ends of marriage. How can such an act be rightfully considered as 
placed propler delectationem solam? That it could be so considered would at 
least be controverted. 

Finally, in his remarks about omitting the marriage act so that they can 
have certain pleasures, as well as in the statements concerning sloth, avarice, 
and a lack of fortitude, the author apparently insinuates that selfishness, 
sloth, etc., can be sins even though their aim is a sinless object. At any rate, 
if he means that the aim is sinful pleasures, he ought to be more explicit. 
And if he means that the desire to gain wealth, to avoid pain, and to escape 
the labor involved in raising a family are in themselves sinful, he ought to 
prove this. In the absence of proof, I do not see how we can call such things 
sinful unless they lead to the neglect of obligation—and that seems to lead 
us back to the question which Fr. O’Connell has already answered in the 
negative, namely, are married people obliged to have children? 

I have dwelt on this negative criticism of Fr. O’Connell’s treatment of 
the finis operantis because I think it is the one weakness in an otherwise 
splendid presentation. Also, this weakness seems typical of much that is 
said about rhythm by moralists, professional and non-professional, clerical 
and lay. Fr. O’Connell reduces sinful motives to selfishness. Again and again 
we read in other statements about rhythm that, even though it is perfectly 
sinless on the part of object and circumstances, yet one commits the sin of 
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selfishness in practicing it without a grave reason. Latent in all this seems 
to be the assumption that there is no distinction between precept and coun- 
sel, and that the inordinacy vaguely referred to as selfishness admits of no 
division into sin and imperfection. Perhaps the real explanation of this in- 
sistence on the sin of selfishness lies in the fact that the necessity of em- 
phasizing the obligations of married people has led us to forget that in 
marriage, as in other states of life, there are both ideals and duties, counsels 
and precepts. 

A word about Fr. Griese’s position. I confess I am not sure I understand 
it. On the one hand, he says explicitly that “there is no law which states 
that married people must have children’’; yet, on the other hand, he con- 
tends that they do have an obligation to keep the primary end first in their 
intention. Are these statements compatible? 

To sum up briefly: Although I hold personally that married people are 
obliged to do what they reasonably can to have children, and although I 
think that this view needs further consideration by theologians, yet I realize 
that this opinion is not certain and may not be urged in practice. And the 
same must be said for similar opinions. Hence, according to the present state 
of our knowledge, the use of rhythm may not be considered as sinful ex parle 
objecti. Moreover, as regards the finis operantis, it seems illogical to say that 
an intention is sinful even when its object includes no sin of either omission 
or commission. Hence, the “‘sin of selfishness’ does not seem to be a sound 
practical explanation of the problem. 

What is the best practical statement of the morality of using rhythm? 
The answer to the question seems to be contained in the explanation offered 
by Fr. Goeyvaerts, namely, that the use of rhythm, though not wrong in 
itself, is dangerous. Most people could not avoid these dangers, especially 
over a long period of time, without the special help of God; and they can- 
not reasonably expect this help when they depart from the normal way of 
married life without necessity. 

In proposing Fr. Goeyvaerts’ as the best practical explanation, I am not 
recommending everything that he says. For instance, he seems to suggest 
that even to begin the practice without necessity but with the intention of 
continuing it throughout all, or most, of married life is a mortal sin. This 
is hardly in keeping with the more common view of theologians that serious 
sin is involved only when the marriage contract is violated or when grave 
dangers (e.g., of incontinence, of divorce, of serious violations of charity) 
are actually proximate. People who wish to practice the rhythm, even un- 
necessarily, but who are sincerely willing to abandon the practice in case 
such dangers become proximate, cannot be accused of mortal sin. 
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These remarks are offered for the purpose of promoting discussion, and 
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yun- by no means with the conviction that they solve all the problems. 
f no . ’ ‘ ’ , . 
, St. Mary’s College GERALD KELLY, S.J. 
> In- . : 
em- ‘ ; ie ae : 
' 6 In the text I have confined myself to the moral aspects of periodic continence. Ob- 
tin viously, this is not the complete Catholic attitude, either speculatively or practically. In 
sels the Linacre Quarterly, July, 1949, pp. 8-15, I tried to give Catholic doctors a rather com- 
plete practical outline of both the duties and ideals with regard to the use of rhy thm. The 
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ON EARLY CHRISTIAN EXEGESIS 


One of the liveliest issues in contemporary theological discussion has to 
do with the exegesis of the earlier Fathers—more accurately, of the earlier 
Christian writers. The bulk of significant contributions stems from French 
and Belgian pens; the shock of the controversy is felt most keenly by Alex- 
andrian exegetes, notably Clement and Origen; the field of discussion is the 
doctrine of scriptural senses; and in practice the point of heaviest concentra- 
tion is patristic theory and practice of the so-called spiritual sense of Scrip- 
ture—the typology or allegorism of Christian antiquity. 

However, the ultimate significance of this specific contribution will be 
missed, unless one sets it in a broader frame of reference. The cataclysmic 
events of a decade and more have served to sharpen in many minds the 
lingering suspicion of a cleavage between Christian thought and Christian 
life, between theology and spirituality. The realization has had its repercus- 
sions in several fields of research, more obviously perhaps in the intensifica 
tion of the liturgical renascence, in the movement towards a more vital 
contact with patristic thought, and in an effort to explore and exploit the 
possibilities inherent in a more profound penetration of the bonds that link 
the Old Testament with the New. 

It is remarkable how intimately the problem of spiritual interpretation 
is associated with much of the contemporary endeavor to endow liturgy, 
patristics, and exegesis with actuality. The intimacy is readily illustrated. 
On the one hand, the liturgy is a perpetual commentary on the mysteries 
of Christ by Old Testament texts; on the other, since the Bible is little un- 
derstood today in consequence of our having lost the sense of the spiritual 
or liturgical interpretation, Louis Bouyer has undertaken to discover the 
genuine meaning of spiritual exegesis and to distinguish it from its parasitic 
forms.' In the realm of hermeneutics it is his preoccupation with the Chris- 
tian significance of history that occasions Richard Kehoe’s suggestion that 
the spiritual sense of Scripture is not to be equated with, restricted to, the 
typical sense ;? that it is precisely in consequence of such equation that the 

1 Louis Bouyer, “Liturgie et exégése spirituelle,” La Maison-Dieu, VII (1946), 27-50; 
cf. pp. 30-31: “Spiritual exegesis, which is supposed by the whole liturgy, is an exegesis 
dominated by two principles. The first principle is that the Bible is the Word of God, not 
a dead word imprisoned in the past, but a living word addressed immediately to the 
man of today taking part in the celebration of the liturgy. The second principle is that the 
Old Testament is illuminated by the New, just as the New only discloses its profundity 
once it is illumined by the Old. We must be still more specific: the bond between the two is 
determined by allegory, in the precise sense given to that term by antiquity.” 

2 Richard Kehoe, “The Spiritual Sense of Scripture,” Blackfriars, XXVII (1946), 
78 
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spiritual sense has not been exploited to capacity. Finally, the problem that 
is crucial in the contemporary concern with patristic exegesis is thus visual- 
ized by Jean Daniélou: ‘to recapture whatever fruitfulness the spiritual 
hermeneutic of the Fathers had for giving the Old Testament the true 
meaning which is its very own and which alone can make it a source of 
jourishment for our souls, while transforming this interpretation by all 
that the biblical science of the last century can bring to bear upon it.’ 

With what justification these efforts are projected, or with what measure 
of success, is not to our immediate purpose. The point made is that the cur- 
rent search for the spiritual sense of Scripture—in its application to the 
liturgy, in research on the Fathers, or as a problem in hermeneutics—is ap- 
parently, even for its warmest protagonists, but one aspect, if ever so fun- 
damental, of a wider, a total re-orientation of Christian life. It must be 
situated within the framework of the Mystery of Christ. The skeletal body 
has been constructed with rare felicity by Daniélou in an illuminating article 
on the symbolism of the baptismal rites: 


Che Christian faith has but one object: the mystery of Christ dead and risen. 
But this one only mystery subsists under different modes. It is prefigured in the 
Old Testament; it is realized historically in the life of Christ on earth; it is con- 
tained by way of mystery in the sacraments; it is lived mystically in souls; it is 
accomplished socially in the Church; it is consummated eschatologically in the 
kingdom of heaven. Thus the Christian has at his disposal, for the expression of 
that single reality, several registers, a symbolism of several dimensions. All Chris- 
tian culture consists in grasping the bonds of union that exist between the Bible 
and liturgy, between the Gospel and eschatology, between the mystical life and 
the liturgy. The application of this method to Scripture is called spiritual exegesis. 
Applied to the liturgy, it is called mystagogy; this latter consists in reading in the 
rites the mystery of Christ and contemplating beneath the symbols the invisible 
246-51; cf. p. 249: “If the Spiritual Sense is quite simply to be identified with the Typical 
Sense, it is wholly comprised in certain brilliant moments of biblical history; it is limited to 
these particular effects, however numerous they may be, of certain things standing out 
from the surface of the Literal meaning like isolated monuments, or studding the pages of 
Scripture like precious stones. Whereas it is rather as focal points in the history that they 
should be seen, for they gather up, bring to a sort of liturgical expression, a meaning that is 
at work in the whole movement of the Scriptures; and it is only in the strength of that 
whole movement that they themselves are significant.” It is Fr. Kehoe’s contention that 
the realities in which the spiritual sense is contained are not to be sought exclusively in the 
typical figures: ‘‘. .. the words of Scripture themselves go to form, or even alone provide 
a Res Biblica” (p. 250). 

3 Jean Daniélou, “Revue des revues: autour de l’exégése spirituelle,” Dieu vivant. VIII 
(1947), 124. 
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reality. Its great masters have been a Cyril of Jerusalem or an Ambrose in an- 





tiquity; nearer our own time, a Cabasilas or an Olier. .. .4 


ihe present bulletin will deal with several of the more significant articles 
(or sections of books) which have penetrated patristic exegesis within the 
past few years.® We shall (1) present substantially the content of these in- 
vestigations, and (2) attempt a tentative evaluation. 


I 


This survey will find a convenient springboard in an article that is not 
merely relevant but fundamental to the consideration of patristic exegesis, 
i.e., Henri de Lubac’s historical study of the word ‘“‘allegory”’ in exegetical 
usage.® The investigation in question is launched with a quotation from 
Daniélou: “What is proper to the Alexandrians is not typology but allego- 
rism.’” To Daniélouw, typology is specifically Christian, the common posses- 
sion of all schools, sound and valid still for us; allegory is a legacy from 
Philo, a cultural fact at best, today outdated. De Lubac finds the distinc- 
tion, as understood by Daniélou, clear and exact, and helpful in discrimi- 
nating between the permanent and the perishable in the spiritual exegesis 


* Jean Daniélou, “Le Symbolisme des rites baptismaux,” Dieu vi I (1945), 17. The 


article has been translated into German: “Die Symbolik des Taufritus,” Liturgie und 
Wf inchtum, Laacher Hefte, III (1949), 45-68. It may be noted that the spiritual interpreta 





tion of Scripture is one of the means whereby Dieu vivant, through the collaboration of men 
of different confessions, proposes to realize its aim—the reviviscence of religious thought, 
ly in these apoca- 
ieu vivant, I (1945), 


5-13; especially the plaint on p. 8: “ does not contemporary criticism, even when it is 


the fathoming of Christ’s doctrine, so as to permit us to struggle effect 





lyptic days against the Evil within us and without. Cf. “Liminaire,” 


the work of Christian scholars, sometimes lose sight of the fact that, though there are 
sacred writers, the principal author of Scripture is still the Holy Spirit? Cut off from the 
ual interpretation which a Bloy or a Claudel have re 
ne, the Bible ap- 


when it is something 


totality of the symbolic and spirit 


stored to honor by resurrecting the tradition of an Origen or an At 





pears most frequently as no more than a dogmatic or moral 


far more living, far more elevated: the reflection of the invisible world and, as Bloy has 
written, the ‘very story of God.’ 
5 Of definite import for this bulletin are several of the Introductions in the collection, 
t 


Sources chrétiennes (Paris: Editions du Cerf; Lyon: Editions de |’Abeille, 1942 ff.): I (on 
Gregory of Nyssa, by Jean Daniélou), VII and XVI (on Origen, by Henri de Lubac), XIV 
(on Hippolytus, by Gustave Bardy), and XIX (on Hilary, by Jean Paul Brisson). A con 
venient summary of their respective contents may be found in “Current Theology : Sources 
chrétiennes,”” THEOLOGICAL Stupies, IX (1948), 252-55, 262-66, 278-82, 275-76, 287-89 

* Henri de Lubac, “ ‘Typologie’ et ‘allégorisme,’” Rechercles de science religieuse, 
XXXIV (1947), 180-226. 

7 Jean Daniélou, “Traversée de la mer rouge et baptéme aux premiers siécles,”’ Recherches 
de science religieuse, XX XIII (1946), 416. 
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of the Fathers. But he believes it has the disadvantage of being formulated 
from the very outset in a terminology neither scriptural nor truly tradi- 
tional, with the consequent risk of confusing instead of clarifying the his- 
torical problem in regard of this exegesis. Numerous errors or confusions 
in this matter stem from the fact that words we now employ do not have for 
us the same meaning they had for the ancients. This is true, he believes, of 
the word “allegory.” 

The first exegetical use of the word “allegory” De Lubac discovers to be 
probably not pagan, but almost simultaneously Jewish and Christian. It is 
St. Paul who accredited the word in the vocabulary of Christian exegesis 
(Gal. 4:24). He simply had to divert some word, whatever that word might 
be, from its ordinary meaning, because he was confronted with a new idea, 
profoundly original, which had no analogy either among the pagan Greeks 
or even among the Jews. Small wonder, then, that the word won acceptance 
in the language of Christian exegesis. “Type” or “figure’’ was equally 
Pauline, but like most of its synonyms denoted little more than the first of 
two correlative terms, the living link of which is allegory. Far from seeing 
an habitual opposition between the two, we should rather say that allegorical 
interpretation in its traditional conception consists in discerning the types 
or figures which in Israel announced Christ—in all Israel, the whole Christ. 
Allegory establishes the relation of the figure to the truth, of the letter to 
the spirit, of the old to the new. De Lubac mentions other appellations, 
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“mystica interpretatio,” “typica expositio,” “tropologia,”’ and many more. 


He adds significantly: 


But nowhere is there question of ‘typology.’ And the word which remains the 
most frequent, the most constant, at least in the Latin tradition, is allegoria. There 
it has the earmarks of a technical word. It serves to designate either (like the expres- 
sions just mentioned) the ensemble of exegetical approaches which outstrip the 
history or letter, or (more specifically) the properly typical sense in opposition 
to the history on one hand, and on the other to those other aspects of the spiritual 
sense which are in that case ‘tropology’ and ‘anagogy.’® 


In the Latin tradition—Fathers, medieval writers including St. Thomas 
and St. Bonaventure, the Counter-Reformation, right down to the last 
century—despite differing divisions and enumerations and arrangements of 
scriptural senses, allegory is presented as the dogmatic sense par excellence, 
the sense by which Scripture exposes, or the operation by which we dis- 
cover in Scripture, “‘sacramenta Christi et Ecclesiae.” Briefly, in the words 
of St. Thomas, “‘secundum ergo quod ea quae sunt veteris legis significant 


* De Lubac, art. cit., p. 187. 
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ea quae sunt novae legis, est sensus allegoricus.”*® The squeamishness in 
regard of “allegory” is a thoroughly recent phenomenon. 

For Origen, as for Tertullian, the Pauline filiation of “‘allegory”’ is certain 
and direct. The allegory which he champions against the partisans of the 
letter alone, Origen consciously borrows, ‘‘mot et chose,”'® from St. Paul. 
What he owes to Philo is, together with the employment of certain tech- 
niques and a tendency perhaps to extend the field of his exegesis, a certain 
kind of “‘moral”’ or “‘tropological” explanation. His terminology, it is true, 
is not unvarying. Thus, he speaks quite frequently of ‘‘mystical interpreta- 
tion,” and even the word “allegory”’ assumes quite different acceptations. 
In its principal meaning, however, which Origen receives from St. Paul 
and by which he is inspired for the ensemble of his exegesis, allegory is es- 
sentially what Daniélou and others call (to oppose the two) typology. 
Origen uses the term, as St. Thomas will, to designate either the spiritual 
interpretation in its entirety or more precisely its first démarche. 

For all their merits, the Antiochenes have done much (in De Lubac’s 
mind) to obscure the question by an attack on Origen that sometimes wants 
for objectivity. In reproaching Origen for his “allegory,” they give us to 
understand that it consists in denying the historical reality of biblical facts. 
Nothing, De Lubac insists, could be farther from the truth.” Diodore of 
Tarsus and others prefer the word @ewpia. De Lubac, however, sees no need 
of opposing the two; it is because there is really in the Bible (as Paul and 
Origen maintain) an allegorical sense that Diodore is authorized to discover 
it therein by his ‘heoria. Whatever may be true of genuine differences in 
method and spirit between the two schools, ‘“‘the two words which serve, so 
to speak, as symbols for their two exegeses do not cover two totally antago- 
nistic conceptions.””* They can, and often do, pass for synonyms. All the 
definitions, as well as all the exegetical usages, of either one fit the other; 

* Sum. Theol., I, q. 1, a. 10. 10 De Lubac, art. cit., p. 197. 

1 De Lubac adds (ibid., p. 199) that “mystical” is here used by Origen, not as we are 
accustomed to take it today, but in a perfectly objective and doctrinal sense; he notes 
(ibid., n. 77) that this usage is not peculiar to Origen: “mystical” is the doublet either of 
“allegorical,” or of “spiritual” in its most general sense. It is the sense relative to the 
“mystery,” the sense therefore that contains the fulness of the doctrine. On this point it 
would be profitable to consult Louis Bouyer, “ ‘Mystique.’ Essai sur l’histoire d’un mot,” 
Supplément de La Vie spirituelle, TX (15 mai 1949), 3-23. Cf. pp. 12-13: “Primarily mysti- 
cal, for the Greek Fathers, is the whole divine reality which Christ brought us, which the 
Gospel reveals to us, which gives to the whole of Scripture its deep and definitive sense.” 

2 A detailed, spirited defence of Origen in the matter of the literal sense of Scripture was 
undertaken by De Lubac in his Introduction to Origéne: Homélies sur la Genése (Sources 
chrétiennes, VII), pp. 5-55. 

43 De Lubac, art. cit., p. 203. 
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moreover, their relation to rizos is identical. The difference arises primarily 
from the fact that those who prefer ‘heoria, systematically take allegoria in 
a pejorative sense, to designate the interpretations or the system of interpre- 
tation which they consider arbitrary on the other side of the fence. De Lu- 
bac observes that the word favored by the Antiochenes is not the scriptural 
word, but is borrowed from the Platonist tradition. It is familiar to Alexan- 
dria as well as to Antioch; it is familiar to writers outside the pale of either. 
The conclusion is obvious: we should no more quibble with the Antiochenes 
for their verbal preferences than we should retain, from the historical angle, 
the opposition which they invented. But we may well regret ‘“‘that their ill- 
willed and sometimes inexact critique of Alexandrian allegory compels such 
frequent recognition from later ages, to the detriment of the most unques- 
tionable facts.’ 

De Lubac is conscious of the disadvantages which clung to the word “al- 
legory”’ right from the beginning, despite the authority of Paul. He recog- 
nizes certain advantages in the word “‘typology,” but notes the care we take 
today to distinguish “typical sense” from “figurative or metaphorical 
sense,” the latter being classified as a literal sense, while the ordinary trans- 
lation of rimos is figura! Tropologia and theoria were no more specific than 
allegoria. True, the Christian writers never succeeded in reserving allegoria 
rigorously for its Pauline meaning. That is the first reason, De Lubac be- 
lieves, why modern times felt the need of a new vocabulary. The ensemble 
of tradition could have followed the doctrine and terminology of the Apostle. 
Still, too many occasions offered for speaking of allegory not simply in facto 
but also in verbis, not to result in some confusion. Some could not resist the 
temptation to allegorize Scripture in the pagan sense, i.e., to deny the letter 
so as to escape an embarrassing dogma. Then, too, allegory, in the sense of 
symbol or enigma or parable, was sometimes a scriptural imperative. Thus 
was introduced, under the one word, the confusion between typical sense 
and figurative literal sense or metaphorical sense, which would be more or 
less perpetuated till the time of St. Thomas. These imprecisions and confu- 
sions came to be somewhat systematized in texts (Junilius, for example) 
whose whole object was to define, distinguish, arrange, and clarify, so that 
allegory gradually lost its proper Christian originality, its realistic and pro- 
phetic character. Today allegory evokes an unreality contrary to faith, 
joined to a scorn for scientific history that is shocking to us; its varied asso- 
ciations, e.g., with the parable in the same genus, help to make still more 
suspect an allegory in which we see hardly more than a technique applied 
by force to the least details of Scripture. 


4 Tbid., p. 208. 
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De Lubac does not ask a return to the primitive Christian usage of the 
word, fixed though it was by theology’s Golden Age. He can appreciate agi- 
tation to discard it. But he believes it useful to draw attention to that usage, 
if we are to dispel ambiguities and correct errors of interpretation which are 
of almost daily occurrence." 


II 


In the same number of Recherches, happily enough, Jacques Guillet, S.J., 
sets himself the task of discovering how much real opposition lay between the 
Alexandrian and the Antiochene approaches to Scripture, between allegoria 
and theoria.'® The exegetes of the two schools were themselves persuaded 
of a deep-seated discord, a fundamental contradiction in their respective 
approaches. At Antioch the object was to find in the text its most obvious 
meaning; at Caesarea or Alexandria the search was for figures of Christ. 
And so Antioch accused allegory of destroying the historical value of the 
Bible, of travestying historical truth into mythological fable; Alexandria 
dubbed “carnal” all who clung to the letter. To delimit the precise extent of 
the conflict, however, it is the inner mind of the two exegeses that we must 
recapture—not merely opposing formulae, but the deep-rooted tendencies, 
the unconscious or unuttered presuppositions. But to fathom mentalities, 
Guillet is aware, the polemical texts are less suggestive than the com- 
mentaries. 

In the first part of his study (pp. 260-71) Guillet observes the two exe- 
getical methods in action. The representatives selected are Origen and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. They are faced with the same text, made to com- 
ment on the same Psalm 3. In consequence of this confrontation Guillet is 
able to establish the points of contact, the basic agreements (pp. 272-74). 
Both schools see in the history of the Hebrew people a preparation for the 


provisionally 


18 In his closing section (pp. 219-26) De Lubac notes that, if we adopt 
the terminology proposed by Daniélou, there are still two observations in order before 
his explanations become perfectly acceptable. The first, briefly, is this: while Daniélou is 

} I 





primarily sensible of the contamination of typological exegesis in Origen by Philonian al- 
legorism, De Lubac is primarily appreciative of the fact that Origen’s allegorism is 


predominantly typological, i.e., his specifically spirit sense, related to the anima in 





Ecclesia, interiorizes the Christian mystery accordin the very law of that mystery. 
De Lubac concedes that the influence of Philo on Origen’s thought is considerable, 
but denies that it affects the traditional structure of that thought. In his second observa- 
tion De Lubac disagrees with Daniélou on the reason why Origen often passes lightly over 
the typology to focus his time and attention on allegory; the details of the disagreement 
need not concern us here. 

16 Jacques Guillet, “Les Exégéses d’Alexandrie et d’Antioch. Conflit ou malentendu?”, 
Recherches de science religieuse, XXXIV (1947), 257-302 
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Incarnation. The Old Testament, authentic memorial of that history, is no 
longer merely the book of the Jewish religion, but reveals itself filled with 
Him whose advent it announced. We cannot neglect either the historical 
reality of the biblical data or the new import which they assume with the 
Gospel. Even the Antiochene exegetes find in the Old Testament typical 
figures of the Savior, but what they are looking for is a position halfway 
between allegorism and Judaism; the passages where they find Christ are 
the traditional texts. Between the two schools there is no absolute opposi- 
tion; there is even very broad agreement on an entire traditional exegesis; 
but there is special emphasis on different points of view. Of Old Testament 
typism Antioch retains the prophetic aspect, Alexandria preserves the sym- 
bolic aspect and the spiritual content. For Antioch the dominant fact of 
bible history is prophetism; Alexandria finds in sheer prophetism insufficient 
nourishment for Christian reflection and spiritual life. Symbolism and 
prophetism are not mutually exclusive; but the points of view are different 
enough to set the two exegeses on paths far apart, so much so that at times 
they give the impression of being actually antagonistic. Guillet proceeds to 
measure the distance that separates them. 

First the Antiochene viewpoint—the prophetic aspect of typism (pp. 
275-86). The fundamental principle is, “There is not always question of 
Christ, but sometimes there is.”” Typism exists only where there isa marked 
resemblance. Where the analogies are clear, Christ is designated. In the Old 
Testament, therefore, Christ is designated only by way of exception. Never- 
theless He is prepared for everywhere, thanks to the prophecies. Even when 
they do not concern Him directly, and generally they do not, their object is 
always to prepare His coming by strengthening the faith of the people. 

For Antioch, almost all the Old Testament books are prophecies. From 
her beginnings Israel heard prophets, saw their predictions fulfilled. It was 
for her the irrefutable proof that God had His designs upon her and would 
realize them. The idea, common to many Fathers and particularly precious 
to Irenaeus, that Israel’s history shows God working out man’s salvation 
from the world’s earliest hours, is for Theodore less a providential mystery 
than an unanswerable argument. This proof is not reduced to a rational 
demonstration. Theodore rejects many prophecies (e.g., that of Micheas on 
Bethlehem) traditionally recognized as directly messianic, not because he 
refuses to read Christ therein, but because for him most of the messianic 
prophecies are indirect. They were not perceived by the prophet himself as 
envisioning the Messias, and for Theodore the first rule of exegesis is to 
determine what the writer wanted and thought.” 


" As Guillet observes (ibid., p. 279), the School of Antioch accepted the typisms conse- 
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The privileged types, Antioch’s real concern, are the indirect prophecies, 
where the expressions of the prophet obviously outstrip the event he has 
directly predicted. This concern to set in relief the “hyperbolical’’ expres- 
sions in the Old Testament prophecies is one of the characteristics common 
to Antiochene exegetes: 

In this regard they put their best critical sense at the service of their faith. Re- 
solved not to exceed the literal sense of the texts, particularly if they were pro- 
phetic, for fear of dulling their edge, yet convinced that the whole of Scripture in 
the last analysis designated the Lord, they made it their business to set in relief 
the prophecies which Jewish history had but half realized, and these are the texts 
that opened for them tke way to spiritual interpretation.'® 

Guillet proceeds to expose the attempts of Antiochene exegetes, e.g., 
Julian of Eclanum, to explain the prophetic fact. He shows Theodore’s dis- 
satisfaction with the facile solution, which is limited to supposing in the 
prophet what we can discover in his text after the Incarnation; thus he at- 
tacked a position entrenched in Antioch. But Theodore’s own solution, 
Guillet must confess, is not radically different; it could scarcely be that. 
Faithful to the Antiochene principle which refuses to read in Scripture what 
the writer has not dreamt of putting there, and led by his logic to see a 
prophecy in the type, he had to find in the prophet a certain consciousness 
of the background which gives a typical value to his oracle, an import more 
remote than the epoch he visualizes directly. Of this ulterior significance, of 
this typical sense of his message, the prophet had only ‘“‘a very obscure 
knowledge,” but saw it sufficiently to burst forth in hyperbolical language 
and permit us to discover there an authentic announcement of the Messias. 
In this way Theodore escapes the difficulties and contradictions charged to 
the solution of a Julian, while he maintains the real continuity between 
Jewish history and the Incarnation: the prophets, without leaving their 
own world and religion, without having seen Jesus, have still had presenti- 
ments of His coming. 


There is a certain narrowness in this analysis of prophetism. Too attached to its 
apologetical aspect, too exclusively concerned with psychology, it ignores to excess 
its internal aspect, the prophet’s contact with God. It did formulate, especially 


crated by tradition. The classic definition of type formulated by Chrysostom, “a prophecy 
expressed by facts,” while it consecrated the importance of the type by classifying it with 
prophecy, also explains Antioch’s severity in regard of Origen’s innumerable types: the 
value of the type lies in its being a kind of prophecy, and so it should evidence the action 
of God; it should be demonstrative. 


8 Jbid., p. 280. 
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in Theodore of Mopsuestia, several essential principles of the exegesis of prophet- 
ism and came to define a method, still imperfect yet carefully considered, for study 
ing and understanding this phenomenon, which remains a capital feature of 


Scripture.'® 


The Alexandrian viewpoint (pp. 286-97, ‘The Symbolic Aspect of Typ- 
ism”) is vastly different. For Origen prophecy is primarily not so much a 
vision of the future as it is a spiritual experience; the prophet is primarily 
one who sees the glory of the Word, the mystery of God. Origen’s fundamen- 
tal thought is this: 


The history of the world, and the exceptional destiny of Israel as representative 
of all humanity, have for unique center the revelation of Christ. Some privileged 
souls—the patriarchs, the prophets, and, greatest of them all, Moses—have been 
lifted high enough to contemplate the glory of the Lord and from that point of view 
to encompass the unfolding of history. For Theodore the greatest figure of the 
Old Testament was David, who had lived in advance the whole history of his 
people; for Origen it is Moses, the man who has seen the glory of God.” 


For one who has seen the Savior’s glory, the world and history have 
henceforth but one meaning—that which they assume in relation to Christ. 
Proportions change, important events appear superficial, obscure deeds 
become decisive. In such perspective the role of the prophet is not sheerly 
that of the seer who announces the future; he transmits to his brethren 
God’s viewpoint on the world.”" The glory that he sees, however, he can 
convey to his people only in figures, in symbols; and for Origen it is not 
merely certain episodes that are typical, but every detail of Scripture; each 
line is filled with mystery, and it is the exegete’s task to discover the reality 
of the Savior beneath the vesture of the letter. Their exegesis is essentially 
investigation of figures and correspondences. 

This perpetual symbolism makes Alexandrian exegesis fatally suspect 
in Guillet’s eyes, while the commentaries of Antioch seem to presage the 
scientific spirit of modern times. Much of Alexandrian exegesis, he maintains, 
is arbitrary; the influence of Philo prevented a candid distinction between 
two antagonistic methods of ‘‘allegorizing,” that of Philo and that of St. 
Paul. In fact, the very principle of symbolism is debatable. The relationship 


9 Tbid., p. 286. 20 Tbid., p. 288. 

* With respect to the great religious figures of Israel, Moses for example, Guillet re- 
marks that Origen failed to perceive a fundamental distinction: to possess does not mean 
to be conscious of. The best one can say of these just men of Israel is that, “without having 
ia advance a clear revelation of Christ, without being properly conscious of the truths of 
the Gospel, they were already in accord with it” (ibid., p. 289). 
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of the Old Testament to the New is not always felicitously expressed by 
the symbol; exterior analogies are too strongly accentuated without de- 
manding historical continuity. 

Here, however, as Guillet is at pains to point out, we have a cultural fact, 
imposed as imperiously on Antioch as on Alexandria. The Antiochenes play 
the same game; they are merely more severe on its rules. Victim of the same 
illusion as Alexandria, that of identifying type and resemblance, Antioch 
is merely in danger of falling more coarsely, more grossly. 

Though Origen lacks a conclusive criterion for the symbols he discovers, 
it is rare that his interpretations are not suggestive. He has perceived that 
typism is not sheer resemblance, but primarily a transposition; with the In- 
carnation the Old Testament has found its authentic meaning, has been 
literally transfigured. Origen’s interpretations “‘can be false in themselves; 
it is rare that they falsify the sense of Scripture.””’ With his poetic sensibility 
he feels keenly the mysterious harmony of the Bible; in its total continuity 
he finds not simply a suggestive theme, but the sign of a divine unity, the 


seal of the Spirit. 


1 basic confu- 


We must admit, however, that Origen’s method is vitiated by 


sion: verbal continuity does not signify historical continuity; identity of expression 





does not mean identity of situation....If the Old Testament changes meaning 
with the Incarnation, it is not by becoming the Gospel, but by revealing how long 
is the road along which Israel journeyed to Jesus and how impassable the distance 





that separates them. Of this distance Origen was q1 convinced, but he measured 
it by the Judaism of his experience rather than by an accurate view of Hebrew 


history. ... This lack of historical sense, which weighs so heavily on all exegesis 





down to the nineteenth century and which part 
intelligence of religion, so intimately linked to history, renders precarious most of 


the corre spondences he discovers in Scr pture.* 


Still, Guillet would not have us misprize the idea that inspired the 
method, an idea common to all exegetes and schools; for the unity of Scrip- 
tural inspiration is basic to Christian exegesis, and there is no other way 
of finding a Christian nourishment in the Old Testament than by situating 
it in the line of the Gospel. 

Guillet’s conclusions (pp. 297-302) are launched with an answer to the 
fundamental problem of the article: must we set the two schools over against 


one another? 


On no point are they in real contradiction. However, important differences 
separate them—differences of emphasis, but stoutly sustained. Both want to re- 


2 Ibid., Pp 293. 3 [bid., pp 295-96 
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capture in the Old Testament the mystery of the Savior. Antioch clings to what 
seems to it indisputable, Alexandria to what gives deeper access to the mystery. 
Antioch is more attentive to the physiognomy of each biblical scene and personage, 
Alexandria considers primarily the meaning of the episodes and actors in the total 
drama. Antioch’s faith is founded on the announcement of Christ, Alexandria’s is 
fed on the Lord’s presence. Antioch traces the history of God’s activity, Alexandria 


is eager to search out its nature.** 


Both viewpoints can produce historians; for one family of historians inter- 
prets an epoch or an experience in itself, while the other refers it to a grander 
totality. The point is that neither school can afford to ignore the other. 
What explains their mutual recriminations, their concrete conflict, “is un- 
questionably the absence of clear formuiae.””° Neither school succeeded in 
formulating some indisputable principle, susceptible at once of justifying 
allegorical interpretation and forestalling its aberrations. Is it possible to 
emerge from the conflict today? Guillet believes that we can extract from 
this confrontation of the two exegeses some principles capable of clarifying 
the discussion and orientating towards a solution. We summarize simply 
what is more pertinent to the present bulletin. 

1) On the very nature of Christian exegesis, Origen’s boldest formulae do 
no more than express the Christian tradition, including that of Antioch: 
the Old Testament in its entirety has formed Jesus Christ, and in its en- 
tirety is it transfigured by His coming. The restrictions of Antioch (‘‘some- 
times, but not always”) concern what the Old Testament says to us, not 
what it is. (2) If the whole of Bible history tends to Christ, this relation is 
direct designation only exceptionally; to prepare for the Incarnation is not 
the same as to signify it. Against Alexandrian symbolism, which would find 
the Savior’s features in each line of Scripture, Antioch is right. Christ is 
present in all the Old Testament, but at very different levels. (3) The prophe- 
cies are privileged signs of God’s activity, and as such demand a rigid 
critique. Here again the one valid method is the Antiochene, applied with 
the rigor of modern techniques. (4) The réle of the enormous non-prophetic 
material with respect to the Incarnation, poorly solved by both schools, 
created their conilict: what are the criteria of authentic typism? (5) The 
traditional criterion, resemblance as such, is not specific enough, and is sub- 
ject to excessively subjective evaluations. (6) Against Antiochene theoria, the 
fact remains that the type does not suppose consciousness of the resem- 
blance; on the contrary, being prophecy by facts, the type is normally an 
unconscious, unperceived prophecy. (7) It may be, however, that the cri- 
terion of consciousness has a meaning here. Where it is possible to recapture 


% Ibid., p. 297. % Tbid., p. 298. 
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a continuity of consciousness between the two Testaments, the transfigura- 
tion of an experience, there we have an authentic type; where this con- 
tinuity is lacking, the resemblance is worthless. (8) This continuity of con- 
sciousness is to be discovered by determining and following across Scripture 
its principal themes, those which form its frame. 


This is not a strictly new method. The authentic spiritual sense of the biblical 
texts ...is not determined in some other way than is their literal sense, but by 
widening their context to the total dimensions of Scripture, down to the last lines 
of the New Testament. It is the literal interpretation itself which, to be... fully 
‘theological,’ to give their plenary sense to the pages it deciphers, perceives that 
it should situate them in the current that sweeps the whole of Scripture unto the 
mystery of Christ, and in that way surpass itself to become spiritual.* 


Ilr 


In connection with Guillet’s thoughtful treatment of Theodore, it will be 
well to call attention to Msgr. Devreesse’s recent study of the bishop of 
Mopsuestia,” primarily because of the chapter on Theodore’s method of 
exegesis.* Inasmuch as the work in its totality has been the object of a de- 
tailed description and evaluation in recent pages of this periodical,”® we 
intend simply to cull from the chapter in question several observations 
which may complement Guillet’s own exposition. 

Dealing with the Commentary on the Psalms (pp. 55-78), Devreesse 
argues that there is something lacking in Theodore’s approach—a consum- 
mation. Theodore is convinced that there is no “‘change of person” in the 
Psalms, no other terms save David and men. Devreesse asks: “The rigor 
of his method, his attachment to the literal sense, his care to ferret out from 
beginning to end the fantasies and evasions of the 2!legorical school—would 
they prohibit him from considering, against all Christian tradition, that 
Christ was the last link of the prophecy?’*® Certain passages of the Com- 
mentary evoke an affirmative answer. Theodore does recognize that Ps. 
15:10 had its full realization only in Christ, but it is the only instance of 
“‘tropology” that he has retained. The other texts found on the lips of Christ 


*6 Tbid., p. 302. 

7 Robert Devreesse, Essai sur Théodore de Mopsueste (Studi e Testi, CXLI; Citta del 
Vaticano: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1948 

* Chapitre II: “La Méthode d’exégtse” (pp. 53-93). After a brief introduction, this 
chapter reproduces, save for some modifications or additions, “La Méthode exégétique 
de Théodore de Mopsueste,” Revue biblique, LIII (1946), 207-41. 

2? Cf. John L. McKenzie, “A New Study of Theodore of Mopsuestia,”” THEOLOGICAL 
Stupies, X (1949), 394-408. 

* Devreesse, op. cil., p. 72. 
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or in the writings of the Apostle he treats differently. “Reacting openly 
against a current opinion that the insertion of an extract of a Psalm in the 
New Testament was enough to give that Psalm a prophetic character, he 
maintained from one end of the Commentary to the other that the histori- 
cal horizon of David did not go beyond ...the period of the Maccabees 

"st The use of the Ps: lms in the New Testament is by way of accommo- 
dation. There are four exceptions: Pss. 2, 8, 44, 109; these Theodore inter- 
prets (in Devreesse’s distinction) not as properly messianic, in the sense of 
referring to the blessedness prepared for the chosen people, but as referring 
to the Incarnation and the Church. 

The method of exegesis applied in the Commentary on the Minor Proph- 
ets (pp. 78-93) is no different. Faithful to his principle that there is no per- 
tinent exegesis which does not start from a solidly established text and re- 
main conformed to historical data, he preoccupies himself unceasingly with 
the circumstances of the prophecy. But the horizon has grown. David’s 
vision was limited to three critical moments of sacred history: the exile of 
the ten tribes, the captivity, the Maccabean insurrection. The gaze of the 
prophets does not come to rest until His features are formed who is the term 
of the prophecy—Christ. But Theodore does not see Christ announced in 
all the passages where his contemporaries (as well as exegetes before and 
after) recognize Him; not, for example, in Mal. 3:2-4 (“Ecce venit . . .’’). 
He remains faithful to his principle that there is no change of person. Nei- 
ther a Psalm nor a prophecy is divided into compartments, this reserved 
for Zorobabel, that for Christ. There is the shadow and the figure, i.e., the 
Old Testament; and there is the truth and the accomplishment, i.e., Christ. 

When, however, we pass to the level of Christian redemption, from the 
Law to grace, Theodore finds that new methods of instruction are needed; 
the shadows are insufficient, and we have the type. His canons of typology 
are (1) resemblance between type and antitype; (2) utility for the persons 
to whom the type was known; (3) profound feeling (faith and hope) that 
the antitype will surpass the type. In consequence the number of types is 
quite reduced. 


Investigation and primacy of the literal sense, preliminary subjection of the 
exegesis to a relevant reading of Scripture and .> its strict data, these two princi- 
ples which had guided Theodore in the Commentary on the Psalms, we have found 
once more from the beginning to the end of his interpretation of the Minor Proph- 
ets. A history, or rather an epoch, of God’s solicitude for the chosen people from 
the origins of kingship to the Maccabees, such was the framework of the revelation 
made to David, first of the seers. With those who prolong him, the twelve Minor 


" [bid., p. 73. 
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Prophets, the horizon is considerably enlarged and recedes; the successive stages 
of Jewish history marked or reached by the Law, by David’s oracles and the 
prophets themselves, are but precursor shadows, ‘hyperboles’ prefiguring from 
quite some distance the realization of the truth, i.e., Christ’s coming. Still more, 
over and above these anticipated representations—or better, across them—God 
has manifested the final term of His solicitude for all humanity, has shown and as 
it were fixed the pattern or ‘type’ of our condition to come—the immortality which 
the Redeemer has won for us.** 


I\ 


Turning to the School of Alexandria, we find that Jean Daniélou’s recent 
attempt to reunite the different facets of Origen’s thought in a single vol- 
ume,” in a single personality, devotes its second section (pp. 135-98) to 
“Origen and the Bible.” A preliminary chapter studies his contribution to 
the scientific study of the Bible, to textual criticism, biblical philology, and 
the canon of Scripture. This is followed by the chapter of capital impor- 
tance, dealing with Origen’s typological interpretation of Scripture.* Daniél- 
ou’s purpose is to discriminate in Origen’s exegesis the echo of tradition and 
the influence from without. Too often, he believes, have typology and alle- 
gory been identified in him. The present chapter, therefore, has to do with 
Origen’s typology, his conception of the relations between the two Testa- 
ments; here, Daniélou insists, Origen is simply the representative of a tradi- 
tion already met in Justin, Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria. A concluding 
chapter will bare the features which his hermeneutic method owes to the 
culture of his time. 

The role of spiritual exegesis in Christianity’s infancy is best seen from 
its direct relationship to the most significant problem posed for the nascent 
Church, i.e., the meaning to be given to the Old Testament. The problem 
is posited again in Origen’s time. He distinguishes three categories of false 
interpretation: (1) that of the Jews, still awaiting the literal fulfilment of 
the prophecies; (2) that of the Gnostics, likewise clinging to the literal sense 
alone and consequently scandalized by much of the Old Testament; and 
(3) “simple” Christians within the Church, rejecting spiritual interpreta- 
tion and therefore harboring an idea of God unworthy of God. It is in func- 
tion of these errors that Origen defines his position with respect to the Old 
Testament. The Law, which did have its raison d’étre (this the Gnostics fail 

2 [bid., p. 93. 

% Jean Daniélou, Origéne (Paris: La Table Ronde, 1948 

4 Livre II, Chapitre II: “L’Interprétation typologique” (pp. 145-74). Save for certain 
introductory remarks, this chapter is identical with “L’Unité des deux Testaments dans 


Voeuvre d’Origtne,” Revue des sciences religieuses, XXII (1948), 27-56 
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to realize), is now outdated, superseded (this the Jews fail to recognize). 
With reference to the Gospel, the Law has a twofold aspect, one of prepara- 
tion, the other of prefiguration. The Law is not to be depreciated; it is good, 
it is a gnosis, it has its own glory; but a more brilliant glory, a superior 
gnosis, has appeared, and so it is imperative to leave the Law and grasp the 
Gospel. 

All this Origen sees sanctioned by history; thus, the temple in Jerusalem 
was destroyed when the true Temple appeared. So, too, has the Law disap- 
peared; to its destruction has succeeded the reality which fulfils the figure. 
In a magnificent passage on Josue, figure of the Gospel, succeeding to Moses, 
figure of the Old Testament, we see the succession and the continuity of the 
twin economies, all the newness of the Gospel and the oldness of the Law, 
the resemblance between the spiritual realities of the New Testament and 


the carnal realities of the Old. 


Here again it is the whole tradition of the Church that Origen sums up and sys- 
tematizes. Here we have typology on its profoundly traditional level, with its con- 
tent of dogmatic reality, under that aspect which makes of it an essential part of 
the Church’s deposit. We recall that, at the outset of the De principiis, expounding 
the belief of the Church before broaching his personal interpretations, Origen ranks 
the spiritual sense in the content of faith: ‘Then there is the doctrine that the 
Scriptures were composed through the Spirit of God and that they have not only 
that meaning which is obvious, but also another which is hidden from the majority 
of readers. For the contents of Scripture are the outward forms of certain mysteries 
and the images of divine things. On this point the entire Church is unanimous, that 
while the whole law is spiritual, the inspired meaning is not recognized by all, but 
only by those who are gifted with the grace of the Holy Spirit in the word of wis- 


dom and knowledge.’ *® 


Here we touch the heart, remarks Daniélou, of the Christian mystery of 
history, a plan where each further step surpasses while it prolongs the pre- 
ceding; here alone history ceases to be the realm of brute fact and becomes 
intelligible. The great movement of history gives the impression (as Otto 
has pointed out) of a divine presence; but the progress of history is not with- 
out anguish, for the old order must disappear if the new is to appear. We see 
this problem of suffering in the Old Testament as God begins to detach His 
people from the first and carnal economy; and Judaism is reluctant. “Ori- 
gen’s Jew before the wailing wall is humanity unwilling to break with its 


% Daniélou, of. cit., p. 153; cf. Origen, De princi piis, I, praef., 8; my translation of this 
passage is taken from G. W. Butterworth, Origen on First Principles (London: S.P.C.K., 
1936), p. 5. 
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childhood to reach full growth.’** Daniélou follows Origen’s theology of 
history on its different levels of penetration; he shows how indestructibly 
linked it is to symbolism, how to Origen the denial of the spiritual sense of 
Scripture is equivalent to a denial of history, to an anachronism. 

The understanding of Scripture is for Origen a grace of Christ; only he 
who has the Spirit of Jesus can understand Scripture spiritually. ‘Here 
again Origen is the heir of all tradition.”” The idea is expressed most strik- 
ingly when Origen claims that no one can understand the Gospel of John 
“unless he has rested on the breast of Jesus and received from Jesus Mary 
for Mother.’’* 

There we have the subjective aspect of typological exegesis—the interior 
principle which communicates the spiritual understanding of Scripture is 
Christ. Christ, however, is equally the object of this spiritual intelligence, 
because in Scripture there is question only of Him. This is what justifies for 
a Christian his use of the Old Testament; Christ can be sought therein, be- 
cause He is actually to be found therein. 


It is this that Origen has established in showing by way of the history that the 
Old Testament was a prefiguration of Christ in the institutions and events of the 
Law. Thus the spiritual interpretation rests on the very movement of the history; 
it is simply the expression of the Old Testament’s ordination to the New. This or- 
dination, a fundamental Christian affirmation, has no meaning unless there are 
correspondences of the one to the other. The spiritual sense is but the quest for 
these correspondences.*® 


With this Daniélou reaches a final problem, that of the different spiritual 
senses in Scripture. Radically, he observes, there are no more than two 
senses of Scripture, the literal sense and the Christic; but this Christic sense 
unfolds under as many aspects as Christ Himself presents: 


As a matter of fact He can be considered either in His historical person and in 
the events of the Gospel, or in His hidden life in the ‘sacraments’ of the Church 
which is His body, or in His eschatological parousia and His glorious reign. More- 
over, these three great adventus, to speak as St. Augustine does, themselves present 
different aspects. The historical Christ can be considered in the external actions 
of His earthly life or in the spiritual content of His mysteries; the mystical Christ 
in His turn can be considered in His collective reality which is the whole Church 
or in each of the members of that Church who ought to ‘put on’ Christ." 


These different traditional senses, Daniélou insists, are all to be found in 
the Church before Origen; they are already in St. Paul. Each author em- 


%* Daniélou, op. cit., p. 155. * Tbid., p. 161. 
* Origen, Comm. in Jo., I, 4. * Daniélou, op. cit., p. 163. 
 Ibid., p. 164. 
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phasizes one or another according to his personal tendencies. From the very 
beginning, before the schools of Alexandria and Antioch, we can discern 
several exegetical currents: (1) A first tendency, with its remote origins in 
Matthew, tries primarily to find analogies in the Old Testament with the 
events of Our Lord’s life; its principal representative is Hippolytus of Rome 
and it will remain dear to Western exegesis. (2) In a line more Johannine, 
Justin sees in the Old Testament primarily figures of the ‘‘sacraments”’ of 
the Church; this is the origin of the mystagogical exegesis which will play a 
prominent part in traditional catechesis. (3) Irenaeus, in dependence on the 
Jewish tradition to which he is linked through Papias and the presbyters, 
will insist above all on eschatological exegesis. (4) Clement of Alexandria 
prefers to show in the Old Testament the figure of Christ in each of His 
members; this is the sense most properly mystical which will remain beloved 
of the Alexandrian tradition. 

Daniélou discovers these different traditional senses in Origen; still, Ori- 
gen has his preferences. He seems hostile to the ‘““Matthaean” interpreta- 
tion, rarely uses it, and distinctly takes issue with it in a passage on the 
exegesis of the paschal lamb; what he specifically disdains are the sheerly 
external correspondences. His predilection is for the sense within, in line 
with the prevalent character of his thought: 


Just as in the realm of worship he emphasizes the spirit rather than the rites, 
so here he lays greater stress on the inner meaning of the figures than on their ec- 
clesiastical sense.*! We have here the distinguishing mark of Alexandrian exegesis, 
the feature that will later set it over against the exegesis of Antioch. Both are 
equally typological; they are not opposed . . . as literal and allegorical; but in this 
typological and no less Christological exegesis the Antiochenes accent the sacra- 
mentary aspect of the catechetical tradition, the Alexandrians the mystical aspect 
of the spiritual tradition. Both are equally traditional. And just as in the realm of 
worship Origen’s spiritual tendency implied no denial of the external rites but 
merely some measure of depreciation, so here it involves no denial of sacramentary 
typology. Origen simply will not stop there; he is always in too much of a hurry 
to come to the spiritual meaning and the nourishment of the soul.** 


Daniélou proceeds to sum up the characteristics of Origenist typology. 
(1) It is predominantly spiritual and interior. (As yet there is no question 
of moral allegorism in the fashion of Philo, but of a traditional and legiti- 
mate aspect of typology.) (2) Origen is the first to have gathered up the 
different forms of typology and ordered them in methodical sequence; no 


‘1 “Ecclesiastical sense,’ I admit, is vague and possibly misleading; but Dani€iou’s 
“sens ecclésial” is difficult to turn. I shall return briefly to the question of Daniélou’s ter- 
minology in my final summary. 

“@ Daniélou, op. cit., p. 166. 
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question of innovation here, only of systematization. Origen set up a doc- 
trine of scriptural senses according to the principal aspects of the total 
Christ: Christic, ecclesiastical, mystic, eschatological. (3) The New Testa- 
ment, in its turn, is a figure of the kingdom to come; thus baptism is at the 
same time the realization of the figures of the Old Testament and itself 
the figure of the eschatological baptism of the resurrection. This is a new 
dimension in the Origenist perspective of history; history is not merely the 
relation of the Old Testament to the New, but also the relation of the New 
Testament to the Eternal Gospel. 

The concluding chapter in the biblical section of Daniélou’s Origéne 
deals with the non-Christian exegetical traditions to be found in Origen’s 
work.* The author has discovered traces not only of the catechetical tradi- 
tion just described, but also of a Gnostic and a Jewish exegesis, which hark 
back to three principal schools, rabbinical, Philonian, and Gnostic. From all 
these Origen drew useful elements, but in this way too were introduced into 
his work the perishable elements ascribable to contemporary culture and 
generally known as his “‘allegorism.”” Once more Daniélou insists that ty- 
pology and allegory are two entirely different aspects of Origen’s thought. 

The influence of rabbinical exegesis on Origen was quite limited; not so 
the influence of Philo. Daniélou describes five points of contact. The first 
principle borrowed from Philo is this: since Scripture is divine, its meaning 
should always be worthy of God and useful for man; consequently, whenever 
Scripture presents something impossible, absurd, or sinful, we must seek 
another sense than the literal. Daniélou reminds us, after Prat, (1) that the 
principle is susceptible of a perfectly legitimate acceptation, i.e., the proper 
sense must be abandoned if the result would be something impossible, ab- 
surd, or false; and (2) that in Origen the literal sense is limited to the proper 
sense. The principle is therefore applicable to all cases, and to those cases 
alone, where the literal sense is figurative. In Origen’s exegesis it is not the 
principle but its application that is debatable. Actually, however, he does 
use symbolic interpretation at times as an easy escape from embarrass- 
ments occasioned by the proper literal sense, e.g., apparently impossible 
prescriptions such as, “Greet no one on the way” (Luke 10:4). Finally, the 
principle becomes completely contestable when there is question of suppress- 
ing the scandal of certain Old Testament accounts, e.g., the incest of Lot, 
or simply insignificant features, e.g., Christ’s entry into Jerusalem seated 
upon an ass, or commandments presumably unworthy of God. Nevertheless, 
even in these instances Origen does not always deny their historical reality. 
With respect to Origen’s affirmation that in Scripture “all has a spiritual 


“ Livre II, Chapitre III: “Les Traditions exégétiques non-chrétiennes” (pp. 175-98). 
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meaning, but not everything has a literal meaning,” Daniélou remarks 


pertinently: 


As a matter of fact, in his thought only those passages have a literal sense which 
are to be taken in the proper sense. On the other hand, a spiritual sense, in his 
vocabulary, is had in the first place by all the passages of Scripture whose literal 
sense is figurative, all the parables, all the passages whose interpretation is alle- 
gorical in the very intention of the author, e.g., the Canticle of Canticles or the 
beginning of Genesis; and Origen extends this, by reason of the difficulties they 
present, to many passages whose literal sense is obviously proper; and, at the same 
time (and here we have his personal conception), he extends it to all the passages 
which have both a proper literal sense (not literal in the modern sense of the word) 
and a figurative sense... .*° 

This leads Daniélou to the second principle of Philonian exegesis: all the 
passages of Scripture have a figurative sense. This principle is foreign to the 
primitive Christian conception, according to which the number of typical 
passages is limited. But, for Origen too, all scriptural passages without ex- 
ception have a spiritual sense, and only human weakness prevents its dis- 
covery. ‘‘We have here the point of departure for all the exaggerations of 
medieval allegorism.’”* 

There is a third dependence on Philo in certain techniques of symbolism, 
e.g., with respect to numbers. Here, too, an authentic symbolism clashes 
with an interpolated, the latter a current of contemporary culture. All too 
often, Daniélou complains, we pass a single judgment on the whole symbol- 
ism, instead of unravelling the tangled threads to distinguish the habitual 
intention of an authentic typology from the perishable cultural contribution. 

Fourthly, Origen borrowed from Philo the idea of seeking in Scripture an 
allegory of man’s moral life, e.g., all creation as an allegory of the soul, the 
macrocosm-microcosm concept. Once mere Daniélou insists that we dis- 
tinguish the permanent and the perishable: 


The mystical sense of the Old Testament is a legitimate sense, a sense which falls 
into typology. It is the genius of Origen to have been the first to develop it. But, 
to do so, he made frequent use of Philo’s moral allegory, so that the mystical sense 
blended with artificial cultural elements. Origen was able to transform this moral 
interpretation into something quite different. It helped him at times to fathom 
the mystical sense. Separated from the latter, however, it is absolutely unaccept- 


able. 7 


“ Origen, De princi piis, IV, 3, 5. *S Daniélou, op. cit., p. 182. 
6 Tbid., p. 184. “ Tbid., p. 186. 
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A fifth and final feature from Philo: the doctrine of the three senses of 
Scripture (historical, mystical, moral), corresponding to the three parts of 
man (body, soul, spirit) and the three degrees of perfection. The mystical 
sense gives the collective and universal meaning of the mystery; the moral 
sense gives its interior and individual meaning. Daniélou grants that such 
an interpretation may well be authentic, seeing that the moral sense in 
question is not just any moralism whatsoever, but the mystery of Christ in 
its inner aspect. Nevertheless, the classification itself is entirely determined 
by spiritual conceptions inherited from Philo; these three senses do not con- 
stitute an exegetically legitimate hierarchy. “If any hierarchy is legitimate 
exegetically, it is that of the literal sense, the ecclesiastical sense (collective 
or individual), and the eschatological sense.’’* Here Origen distorts his own 
systematization of scriptural senses; in fact, he himself finds it impossible 
to be consistent in his use of the Philonian division. Daniélou’s conclusion 
is that we must “reject as artificial the theoretical classification of the three 
senses which will weigh so heavily on the future, and abide by the traditional 
contrast of literal sense and typological sense, this latter comprising muitiple 
aspects, corresponding to the different aspects of the total Christ.’ 

With respect to the Gnostic influence, Daniélou discovers in Origen a 
method of exegesis extraordinarily similar to that of Heracleon: the tem- 
poral events of the Gospel are sometimes seen as images of events accom- 
plished in the spirit world. This exegesis holds a prominent place in the work 
of Origen; it represents for him the most hidden sense of Scripture. Daniélou 
finds it the most disconcerting element of his exegesis, because it is by means 
of this method that Origen discovers in Scripture his whole theological sys- 
tem on its most questionable level. Thus, the events of Jewish history, in- 
stead of being the prefiguration of a heavenly history to come, are the 
image, the reflection, and the result of a heavenly history that is past. All 
the more reason for renouncing any idea of unifying Origen’s hermeneutic; 
the thing to do is to distinguish between the authentic and the alien. 

y 

In another provocative piece of research Dani¢élou broadens the field of 
his investigation to trace the different senses of Scripture in the Christian 
authors of the first three centuries.®’ He insists that the patristic tradition 
is unanimous in seeing no more than two scriptural senses strictly speaking, 
the literal and the Christological. With respect to the Christological or 

* Tbid., p. 189. ® Tbid., p. 190 


* J. Daniélou, “Les Divers sens de |’Ecriture dans la tradition chrétienne primitive,” 
Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses, XXIV (1948), 119-26 
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typological sense: 


The great patristic affirmation is that this sense has Christ for its object. The 
personages, the events, the institutions of the Old Testament have first of all a 
proper historical reality which is their literal sense, and secondly they are a certain 
prefiguration of that which Christ realized at the end of time. Thus across the 
whole of the Old Testament one figure is fashioned little by little with a variety 
of features, so much so that when Christ comes He will simply have to say, ‘Ego 
sum.’ The difference between the Old Testament and the New is the difference be- 
tween Christ represented and Christ present.* 


But it is the whole Christ that is the object of the typological sense; in 
this fact the diversity of scriptural senses is rooted. Christ is frankly riches 
unfathomable, and it is the totality of His mystery that the Old Testament 
prefigures. There will be as many senses of Scripture as there are aspects to 
the mystery of Christ; the classifications will be artificial, but the criterion 
remains certain.*? Daniélo1’s aim is to disengage the senses which are actu- 
ally found in the early Christian writers and which correspond to the differ- 
ent aspects of the total Christ. 

1) One method is to take the earthly life of Christ and show how the 
circumstances of that life are already indicated in the Old Testament. St. 
Matthew is the first to do it, and Daniélou styles this exegesis ‘“‘Matthaean.” 
He does not find it in Paul, but traces the subsequent tradition in Justin, 
Irenaeus, Hippolytus, and Gregory of Elvira. From these names he con- 
cludes that the tradition in question is purely Occidental; it appears that 
we are in the presence of a genuine school. In consequence Daniélou fashions 
a criterion for discerning the provenance of a text: if the exegesis is Mat- 
thaean, it has probably come from the West. There is confirmation of this 
in the fact that Origen (against Hippolytus, in all probability) takes a per- 
sonal stand against this exegesis; for him, the historical realities are not 
figures of other historical realities. Here different typological senses are in 
process of formation which have no connection with the Alexandrian-Antio- 
chene conflict. 

2) Then there is Origen’s “spiritual” exegesis, where the external circum- 
stances of the Old Testament represent the spiritual (but historical in our 
modern sense) realities of the New. Again Christ is represented, but not in 
the outward aspects of His life on earth, rather in the mysteries He came 

" [bid., p. 120. 

® Daniélou notes (ibid., p. 121) that error in this connection has its origin in the desire 
to begin with an aprioristic conception and in consequence to thrust that theory on the 
facts. Such is Origen’s mistake; yet he is the first to disregard such a classification in prac- 
tice, and here his practice is of more value than his theory. 
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to accomplish. This exegesis, Daniélou asserts, is by far the most basic and 
secure, because we are confronted not by exterior analogies but by the fun- 
damental realities of the Old Testament representing the essential realities 
of the New. Then, too, this exegesis is the one most firmly grounded in the 
Gospels. Here, Daniélou believes, we are at typology’s rock-bottom, where 
it really and truly constitutes biblical theology, i.e., where it supplies us 
with the categories according to which we ought to think the fact of Christ. 
Here we find the significance of the Old Law for us. This type of exegesis is 
found everywhere in the Fathers; it is impossible to indicate a particular 
current. Tertullian or Irenaeus, Origen or Hippolytus, Hilary or Gregory of 
Nazianzus—the mysteries of Christ are the essential object of their exegeti- 
cal research. 

3) The whole Christ is head and members. Under this aspect the Old 
Testament primarily represents the Church in her sacramental life. This 
“sacramentary” exegesis is essentially “‘Johannine.” The episodes of Christ’s 
life reported by St. John are in great measure figures of the sacraments, of 
the Eucharist and baptism. But these episodes in turn stand out conspicu- 
ously on a background which is that of Exodus with its great “sacraments,” 
the paschal lamb, the manna, and the living water. John’s Gospel is a 
paschal catechism where the paschal mystery is unfolded on three levels of 
profundity: represented in the Old Testament, realized in the New, com- 
municated by the sacraments. Daniélou finds this typology one of the oldest 
in the early Church, traditional, with different elements in different writers; 
it is most in evidence in the sacramental catecheses of an Ambrose or a Cyril 
of Jerusalem, and will be particularly dear to the School of Antioch. 

4) Origen, hostile to historical typology, precious witness to sacramental 
typology, insists still more on “spiritual exegesis in the proper sense of the 
term.” Here there is question of Christ in the individual soul, in each indi- 
vidual member. The realities of the Old Testament become the figures of 
the spiritual life of the Christian insofar as he realizes in himself the mys- 
tery of Christ. This exegesis finds its authority in Paul and is present in all 
the Fathers, but predilection for it is what fundamentally characterizes the 
School of Alexandria. At once spiritual and Christological, it has been con- 
taminated in Clement and Origen by Philo’s exegesis, which sees in Old 
Testament realities symbols of spiritual realities, but without any reference 
of course to the mystery of Christ. In its substance, however, Daniclou 
believes this exegesis authentically typological; across its deformations it 
represents an essential aspect of tradition. 

5) Finally, ‘eschatological’ exegesis: Christ considered in His glorious 
manifestation at the end of time; a legitimate development, despite the 
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millenarian influence of Palestinian exegesis. It has its point of departure in 
the Gospel, especially the eschatological discourse, and in the Apocalypse. 
It appears in different themes of the Old Testament, e.g., the deluge, but 
primarily in the symbolism of the Sabbath, representing the eternal ana- 
pausis. 

The development of the different forms of typology is therefore seen by 
Daniélou as spontaneous and natural; the classification is posterior and gives 
the impression of artificiality. Origen seems to have been the first to think 
of expounding the different senses successively. Unfortunately he tried to 
fit them into a framework (body, soul, spirit) borrowed from Hellenistic 
thought; the senses did not fit; and Origen was the first to get lost. It seems 
to Daniélou that “it would clear the ground to return to the simple distinc- 
tion of two senses which was that of the Fathers, without concern for a 
tripartism which only creates confusion.”* 

VI 

At this point I should like to call attention briefly to an attempt made 
several years ago by Claude Mondésert to classify the different scriptural 
senses in Clement of Alexandria.“ A patient inquiry across all the works of 
Clement suggested the following conclusions and a classification which would 
at least put order into the sheer facts. 

Clement’s exegesis, Mondésert explains, supposes a fundamental division 
of two senses, a first and a second; and Clement mentions the division ex- 
pressly under one form or another.® This division is based on the relation 
which the sense bears to the letter. In the case of metaphorical, symbolic, 
parabolic, or allegorical language (in the strictly literary sense of these 
words) we of today would call the figurative sense (that precisely which the 
human author intends) the first sense of Scripture; but Clement regards this 
as symbolic interpretation, spiritual or second sense. On the other hand, 
that which permits passage from first to second sense is the more or less 
evident analogy between the image or idea of the text and the reality envis- 
aged as second sense. The analogies can be of all orders, sensible, intellectual, 
or even sentimental, of the natural realm or the religious. At times they are 

% Ibid., p. 126. 

% Claude Mondésert, Clément d’Alexandrie: Introduction a l'étude de sa pensée religieuse 
a partir de I’ Ecriture (Théologie, IV; Paris: Aubier, 1944); cf. Deuxitme partie: “Le Mys- 
ttre et la clef de l’Ecriture” (pp. 63-183); Chapitre VIII: “Les divers sens de |’Ecriture 
chez Clément. Essai de classement” (pp. 153-62). 

55 Th. Camelot has noted (“Clément d’Alexandrie et |’Ecriture,” Revue biblique, LIII 


|1946], 246, n. 1) that the distinction of first and second sense is not found expressly formu- 
lated in Clement, and that Mondésert’s references could well be misleading on this point. 
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so obscure as to be sheerly fanciful; and here we have the abuse of the 
method. 

From the viewpoint of the interpreter of Scripture, interested in such and 
such an object signified by it, in such and such a category of realities sug- 
gested by the words, Mondésert classifies as follows the senses offered by 
Clement’s exegesis: historical, doctrinal, prophetic, philosophical, and mys- 
tical. (1) The historical sense is that of the facts as such, be they social, 
religious, political, or aught else; thus, the prophets do not relate merely 
God’s word, but sometimes the word of the people, as when they murmur 
against God. (2) The doctrinal sense is moral, religious, theological. (3) The 
prophetic sense may be either messianic or merely religious. It is messianic 
if the prophecy concerns Christ or the Messias, and then in either of two 
ways: either in a text strictly prophetic and given as such, with conseque::t!; 
only one sense possible, i.e., the first sense, the prophetic sense; or in a text 
that already has a first sense, such as the historical, but admits of a figure, 
a “type,” a symbol of Christ to come. The prophetic sense is religious if the 
prophecy of the Old Testament concerns simply the religion of the New 
in some one of its aspects (Church, sacraments, etc.). (4) The philosophical 
sense is either cosmic or psychological, according as the allegorical interpre- 
tation understands the sacred text of a reality of the physical world or of 
the psychological order. Here Clement is least pers ynal, inspired by Philo 
or the Greek allegorists. (5) The mystical sense deals with the soul’s rela- 
tious with God in its progressive advance towards Him. Here Clement some- 


} 
| 


times follows Philo, sometimes is original.** 

It is immediately evident that certain of the preceding senses can only be first 
senses; thus the historical sense. The doctrinal sense, if it serves as argument for 
theology, should likewise be only a first sense; but Clement, in this case, also uses 
at times a second sense, usually corroborated, it is true, by an analogous first 
sense. The messianic sense is a first sense more than once, but often it is also a sec- 
ond sense. The other senses, philosophical and mystical, are second senses. Some- 
times the boundary between two of these senses is vague, e.g., between the psycho- 
logical sense and the mystical.” 


56 Camelot believes (ibid., p. 245) that the classification proposed by Mondésert seems 
“to recapture exactly the usage which Clement makes of Scripture, though Clement no- 
where exposes it with this precision.”” Camelot makes two suggestions (p. 246): first, that 
the classification might perhaps be simplified, ‘by reducing, e.g., the prophetic sense to 
the doctrinal sense, or the mystic sense now to the prophetic sense and again to the psycho- 
logical sense”; above all, ‘“‘we would ask him to tell us more explicitly still that there is 
question here of the interpretation of Scripture, as Clement sees it, but not of the sense of 
the sacred text... .” 


* Mondésert, op. cit., pp. 161-62. The author makes mention (p. 162) of Clement’s 
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VII 

An engaging article by Pére de Lubac takes up the medieval distich rela- 

tive to the senses of Scripture: 

“Littera gesta docet, quid credas allegoria, 
Moralis quid agas, quo tendas anagogia.’’® 

This doctrine of “four senses” played a significant role in the history of the- 
ology. It inspired the rules to be followed in preaching, then determined the 
different disciplines into which sacred science should be divided. De Lubac 
proposes ‘‘to look still more closely into the meaning of this doctrine and to 
express, as far as possible, its deep design.”** 

Among the exegetes of the twelfth century, “some [to quote C. Spicq™), 
in the wake of Origen and St. Jerome, retain the trichotomy: history, mor- 
ality or tropology, mysticism or allegory; others exploit the fourfold distine- 
tion of Cassian and Augustine, taken up again by Bede and Rabanus 
Maurus: history, allegory, tropology, anagogy....’’ But the prime interest 
of the distinction, according to De Lubac, does not reside in the numerical 
difference, but in the place given in the enumeration to the second and third 
terms respectively. Sometimes ‘“‘morality” precedes “‘allegory,’”’ sometimes 
it follows, even in one and the same author. The difference in order indicates, 
at least in the beginning, two very different ways of understanding the moral 
sense and consequently two very different ‘‘balances” with respect to the 
doctrine of four senses. 

In Augustine and Gregory the Great the history is followed immediately 
by the typical sense; only then do we have the moral meaning. In Cassian 
the three branches of the spiritual understanding are ordered as follows: 
tropology, allegory, anagogy. Sometimes he inverts the first two; and we 
are not sure in his commentary if the essential object of tropology is the 
human soul in general or the specifically Christian soul, i.e., if tropology is 
supposed to develop a natural morality and psychology or to offer a doc- 
trine of the spiritual life based on revelation. 

The fact is, as De Lubac points out, that Cassian depends on a mixed 
use of the so-called ‘“‘accommodated sense”; he also consecrates a chapter (pp. 163-83 
to Clement’s use of Philo: “in the main, he owes him quite little” (p. 183) with respect to 
the interpretation of Scripture. 

88 Henri de Lubac, “Sur un vieux distique: la doctrine du ‘quadruple sens,’ ” J élanges 
offerts au R. P. Ferdinand Cavallera (Toulouse: Bibliothéque de |’Institut Catholique, 
1948), pp. 347-606. 

® Ibid., p. 348 

® C. Spicq, Esquisse d’une histoire de l’exégése latine au moyen Gge (Paris: Librairie 
philosophique J. Vrin, 1944), pp. 98-99. 
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tradition whose principal initiator is Origen. Sometimes Origen draws from 
the sacred text different moral reflections which have nothing specifically 
Christian (what we call “allegorism’’), before reading therein some allusion 
to the mystery of Christ; sometimes it is only after the statement of this 
mystery, and in dependence thereon, that he expounds his spiritual consid- 
erations. At times, therefore, we find a kind of anatomy and physiology of 
the soul, at times an asceticism and a mysticism of Christological and sac- 
ramentary mien. In the latter case, relative in its entirety to the anima cre- 
dentis, to the anima ecclesiastica, his exegesis is (for De Lubac) entirely 
Christian in content and form; in the former case, his formal principle is 
itself arbitrary, because it does not rest on any plausible datum of the bibli- 
cal text or of revelation. It sacrifices to the mentality of a time and a milieu, 
pays tribute to Philo, and rests on the analogy of the tripartite constitution 
of man: body, soul, spirit. He is guided, too, by a pedagogic outlook which 
sees the bulk of the faithful more susceptible of moral instruction than imme- 
diate introduction to the depths of doctrine. 

Despite the ambiguity of this exegetical doctrine throughout the Middle 
Ages, the order of Augustine and Gregory is by far the more frequent. This 
is what we find in our distich. Even in Origen this was dominant in practice, 
and he “‘did nothing more than systematize, and write an ingenious score 
for, a more ancient tradition.”’® 

Now for our distich. De Lubac begins with a rapid description. (1) Littera 
gesta docet. Scripture first gives us actual facts, the story of God’s interven- 
tions in the history of humanity. This is the first thing to be learned, the 
foundation of all the rest. (2) Quid credas allegoria. Here we have the doc- 
trine, the very object of faith, the “mystery,” the ensemble of truths con- 
cerning Christ and His Church, prefigured everywhere in the Old Testament, 
presented in the New. It is the medieval idea: ‘‘materia sacrae Scripturae 
totus Christus est, caput et membra.” (3) Moralis quid agas. Not just any 
moral instruction, but that which flows from the dogma, from the mystery. 
The whole Bible is then a mirror, where man learns to know himself with 
his misery and his sin, and the perfection to which God destines and calls 
him; in the facts of Scripture we find the inward drama of the soul. (4) Quo 
tendas anagogia. This is the eschatological sense, that of the last things, the 
celestial realities which are no longer the symbol of something else. The 
classic, all-inclusive example is Jerusalem, which is (a) the historical city of 
the Jews, (b) the Church, (c) the Christian soul, and (d) the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, the Church triumphant. 

Of these four senses, De Lubac insists, neither the number nor the order 


® De Lubac, art. cit., p. 352. 
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(especially this latter) is a matter of indifference. He ranges through the 
various medieval ideas that apparently demanded four scriptural senses 
(e.c., the four rivers of Paradise) or three spiritual senses (e.g., the Trinity). 
He admits that these are post factum symbols, mental gymnastics; but he 
insists that the number and order are indispensable if we are to grasp the 
master intuition. It is simply a question of constructing the whole edifice of 
Christian thought, of extracting from the Bible the fulness of its “theology.” 
We must begin by recalling the biblical facts, because on these facts the 
dogma rests; the moral application in its turn is based on the dogma; and 
the realization of our last end supposes this dogma lived in the morality. 

But there is here not merely a necessary dependence of one sense on the 
other; there is a dynamic continuity. One sense begets the other. They are 
not just parts of a whole; it is always the selfsame reality seen under its suc- 
cessive aspects. The mystery is not only announced, prefigured, or vouched 
for by the facts; the facts themselves are already pregnant with the mystery. 
We do wrong, therefore, to oppose allegory to history; to the medieval mind 
the allegory is still the history, no longer merely recorded but “understood.” 
In the same way the morality is not simply based on the dogma; it is the 
dogma, but lived. It sets forth the mystery of Christ and of the Church inso- 
far as this mystery is really reproduced in the soul and life of the faithful; 
for Christ is interior to the Christian. Thus there is no true tropology save 
by way of allegory, or, as we would say, no authentic spirituality which is not 
an actuation of dogma; there is no mystery to believe which has not its 
translation in the soul. Tropology thus understood will be the spiritual 
sense par excellence. Finally, the consummation is not mere recompense; 
it is the reality of the dogma, no longer simply interiorized and lived, but full- 
blown and triumphant. Such is the essential datum of the distich: the mys- 
tery of Christ, prefigured or made present in the facts, interiorized in the 
individual soul, consummated in glory. That is why St. Thomas could say 
that the four senses are “de necessitate Scripturae.”® “By the doctrine 
which systematizes them something eternal has been aimed at and at- 
tained.” 

De Lubac recognizes that the above is a reconstitution; he does not pre- 
tend that each author studied is bearer of the full tradition; he is sensible 
of the havoc that could be played with his presentation by presenting all 
the authors in detail. But his aim has been, for fear of utter incomprehen- 
sion, to cut across all that and “recapture the animating idea which alone 
explains so lengthy and so vigorous a flowering.” 

But, he asks, what relationship can such an idea claim with exegesis? The 


® Quodl., VII, q. 6, a. 15. ® De Lubac, art. cit., p. 358. 8 Tbid., p. 359. 
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h detail of Scripture, once the literal 


first problem is, how believe that to eac! 
sense has been established, there corresponds the triple stage of the other 
senses? His answer is, such is not the mind of the ancient tradition, despite 
excess in practice or even in theory. Augustine’s metaphor, taken up again 
and again in the sweep of the centuries, represents the common conception: 
Scripture is full of Christ, yes; but Scripture is a harp, and though every- 
thing in the harp contributes to the sound, still not everything sounds.® 
Even Gregory the Great had merely claimed: “Et fit plerumgue ut... 
in una eademque sententia cuncta simul tria valeant inveniri.”” 

In that case, one retorts, the affirmations of the distich hold for some 
texts, not for all. Undoubtedly, replies De Lubac. But he confesses to a 
qualm in replying to the objection posited that way. It supposes the view- 
point of the historian, who studies one text after another. But the believer’s 
vision is synthetic; the Bible is one book, and of this one book he says 
globally: ‘“Littera gesta docet....’’ To him the Bible relates one history, 
that of salvation; this history has one sense, the spiritual or mystical sense, 
by turns allegorical, moral, anagogic. The individual “allegories” may be 
quite subjective, but the principle which they try to bring out, the tremen- 
dous “allegory” of Scripture—that is objective. De Lubac tries to show how, 
in this perspective, the reproaches (“‘imperfect,”’ ‘‘inexact”’) hurled at our 
formula lose much, if not all, of their validity. He concludes that, all things 


considered, the formula does not seem so poorly fashioned. It evidences “‘a 


9°67 


profound logic, which put a unity of principle into sacred science. ... 

De Lubac, very sensibly, does not propose a return to this tradition as a 
guide for contemporary exegesis and theology. He grants that it knew too 
long a vogue; perspectives have changed, for one thing; and the more the 
formula was systematized, the more it tended to the absurd. 

The formula offers no help, he continues, to the present day task of the 
exegete. It did, however, preserve the exegete’s rights for the time when he 
could take flight. It even showed in principle the necessity for such work, 
by putting the examination of the “letter” at the root of all else. It was fatal 
only in the measure that exegesis, after having been the whole of theology, 
became a scientific specialty, and was imprisoned almost exclusively in the 
realm of the letter. The importance of the spiritual sense in its threefold 
tenor has not diminished in the Church, but—inevitable result of speciali- 
zation—it is for others, and according to other methods, to restore its value, 

65 Cf. Augustine, Contra Faustum, XXII, 94 (PL, XLII, 463 

6 Gregory the Great, Hom. in Ezech., 1,7, 10 (PL, UXXVI, 844). Actually the “cuncta 
simul tria” to which Gregory refers in this passage are “historia,”’ “‘typica intelligentia,” 
and “‘intelligentia contemplativa.” 
® De Lubac, art. cit., p. 363. 
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Theology has likewise broken the swaddling bands of biblicai commen- 
tary. The framework of the fourfold sense proved inadequate for the de- 
mands of a discipline destined for so prodigious a development, and was 
quickly rejected in practice. Still, beneath discontinuance of techniques con- 
tinuity of spirit was assured. For St. Thomas, scientia theologica remained 
essentially scientia Scriplurae; he did not intend Scripture to serve as a 
point of departure for the theologian, but to make the theologian’s work 
subserve the intelligence, always unfinished, of Scripture. 

The method in question, then, is rudimentary and outdated; it led to 
many abuses; but the formula which of old summed up exegesis and theology 
together, and whose spirit St. Thomas inherited, can help us, De Lubac 
believes, to rediscover the truth, once symbolized by extinguishing the 
candles after the Gospel at Mass, that ‘“‘nemo doctorum transcendere potest 
verba sancti Evangelii.’”’® 


VII 


Space forbids more than a quick glance at several articles in which 
Daniélou shows primitive typology in action and traces individual “types” 
through the early Christian tradition. Thus he takes up the privileged type 


of the exodus from Egypt and the crossing of the Red Sea,* 


especially 
prominent in the explanation given of baptism to the newly baptized. ‘Here 
we are face to face with the central mystery of the two alliances, the two 
great parallel interventions of Jahweh: the first, to free His people from the 
yoke of Egypt, the second, to free humanity from the yoke of sin.””® The 
evidence leads him to conclude that the typology of baptism is not something 
personal to a teacher or a school, but contained in the official catechetical 
teaching given by the Church and by the magisterium.” In this article, too, 
Daniélou arrives at this definition of allegorical, as distinguished from typo- 
logical, exegesis: “it consists in a development of the typological exegesis 
in the way of a particular thesis. Under its aspect of something particular, 
it is personal to its author; by its underlying typology, it bears witness to 
the tradition of the Church.” Here, too, he endeavors to show that “‘what 
is proper to the Alexandrians is not typology but allegorism.’”’ He demon- 
strates the presence of typology, even its ardent defence, in writers of other 
schools, such as Basil and Chrysostom; he elaborates on the fact that the 


® Cf. ibid., p. 366. 

® Jean Daniélou, ‘“Traversée de la mer rouge et bantéme aux premiers siécles, “Re- 
cherches de science religieuse, XX XIII (1946), 402-30. 

70 Tbid., pp. 402-3. 1 Cf. ibid., p. 405. 

7 Tbid., p. 416. 78 Loc. cit. 
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greatest Greek and Latin doctors, when they wish to justify the figurative 
sense, appeal to the passage of the Red Sea as to one of the most eminent 
figures of Christian tradition.” 

Again, Daniélou reveals how “the most ancient tradition of the Church 
has seen in the theology of the deluge a figure of Christ and the Church.’” 
Here we find an episode of profound meaning, where some great biblical 
categories appear: a judgment which strikes the whole human race which is 
under sin; a just man who finds grace before God and is spared by Him to 
become the first-born of a new humanity; and an alliance concluded with 
this just man. In the first place, primitive typology sees in the theme of Noe 
the redeemer-aspect of Christ. Secondly, primitive catechesis reveals in 
baptism the realization of that which the deluge prefigured. ‘‘Christ, head 
of the new humanity, withdraws from chastisement, by the sacrament of 
the water and the wood, those who turn towards Him, and introduces them 
into the repose of the eighth day.’”* Finally, the water of the deluge, which 
prefigures the baptism of water that destroys iniquity, is likewise figure of 
the baptism of fire which is to destroy this world and manifest the glory of 
the saints. 

The results of Daniélou’s study of the millenarian typology of the Week 
in primitive Christianity can best be summarized in his own words:” 


While the Eastern tradition interpreted the biblical septenary in symbolic 
fashion as a figure of the total duration of the world, over against which is set 
the eternal eighth day, the Western tradition, more realistic and historical, con- 
tinued tosearch in the biblical Week for a key to the succession of history’s epochs. 
We have seen that this interpretation of the Week, as representing the seven 
millenia that constitute world history, had its origin in the pharisaic milieu of the 
apocalypses. It is through contacts with these milieus by some of Christ’s first 
disciples ... that the millenarist way of thinking became part of the mentality of 
oldest Christianity. It is thus that we find it in a Papias. Consequently it was par- 
ticularly dear to the most traditionalist Christians, who saw therein a legacy of 
primitive Christianity. It is thus that we have met it in an Irenaeus, a Hippolytus, 
a Tertullian. It is remarkable that from the beginning it is the old Western mas- 


ters—an Irenaeus at Lyons, a Justin or a Hippolytus at Rome—who represented: 


%4 On the typology of baptism in early Christianity, cf. the doctoral thesis of Per Lund- 
berg, La Typologie baptismale dans l’ancienne Eglise (Uppsala and Leipzig, 1942); the 
point of departure in this study is the early baptismal liturgy. 

76 Jean Daniélou, “Déluge, baptéme, jugement,” Dieu vivant, VIII (1947), 97-112; 
cf. p. 97. 

78 Tbid., p. 107. 

7 J. Daniélou, “La Typologie millénariste de la semaine dans le christianisme primitif,” 
Vigiliae christianae, II (1948), 1-16. 
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this tradition. We can therefore consider that it constitutes the Western interpre- 
tation of the symbolism of the Week as a religious interpretation of history, at 
least until St. Augustine. St. Augustine will accept this conception in the begin- 
ning; then, by dint of reflection, he will surpass it. Here he will mark a major 
turning-point of Western thought, where it frees itself from a paralyzing archaism 
and sets its sights towards an autonomous construction. The Middle Ages are 


beginning. 7§ 


Dani¢lou has also treated the episode of Rahab,’® venerable in the history 
of typology by its antiquity. In Jewish speculation at the time of Christ the 
two essential features of the episode are: (1) Rahab presented as the figure 
of the pagans who are incorporated in the ecclesia, in the people of God; (2) 
Rahab spared in the catastrophe that strikes Jericho. And these are the two 
essential features which Christian typology will retain. It will see in Rahab 
(1) the figure of the essential reality of the New Testament, i.e., the entry 
of the pagan peoples into the true ecclesia, and (2) the necessity of belonging 
to this ecclesia to escape the judgment of God. Daniélou traces this typology 
through the Western tradition represented by Clement of Rome, Justin, 
and Irenaeus; he finds it almost totally absent from the Alexandrian tradi- 
tion, save for Origen (in whom we first find “outside the Church no salva- 
tion’); after Origen it is again the Western tradition that attaches itself 
with predilection to the theme and makes of it one of the great scriptural 
loci (thus Cyprian, Hilary, and Gregory of Elvira). 

Finally, we would simply refer the reader to Daniélou’s discussion of the 
Eucharistic typology of the biblical repast in the Fathers, and of the mysti- 
cal typology of the biblical repast in the Alexandrian tradition.*’ 


IX 


\ modest critique is in order. In evaluating recent research on early 
Christian exegesis it is well to distinguish two problems, the one patristic or 
historical, the other biblical or theological. The patristic problem: in what 
measure has this research reproduced the thought of the primitive Church? 
The biblical problem: granted this thought faithfully recaptured, what is 
its validity for hermeneutics or biblical theology? 

With respect to the purely historical contribution, research grows apace 
and the end is not yet. It is the part of prudence, therefore, simply to indi- 
cate with a few bold strokes that certain entrenched positions have been 


8 Tbid., p. 16. 

79 Jean Daniélou, ‘Rahab, figure de |’Eglise,” Jrénikon, XXII (1949), 26-45. 

* Jean Daniélou, “Les Repas de la Bible et leur signification,” La Maison-Dieu, XVIII 
(1949), 7-33. 
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stormed with gratifying success, some precisions of note have been achieved, 
and obscurities remain. In consequence of contemporary investigation— 
primarily that of De Lubac, however we may react to the fervor of his 
apology—it would be unpardonable henceforward to tax Origen with being 
no more than a “mad allegorist.”’ I submit that we cannot ignore the dec- 
laration of De Lubac that, “‘when you come right down to it, he denies the 
letter in cases far less numerous than he himself seems to say, and almost 
always in trifling points and nothing more.” That the same conclusion is 
valid for other Alexandrians awaits more detailed research on the same 
scale.™ 

Secondly, it would appear that Guillet is correct in concluding that there 
is no point on which Alexandrian exegesis and Antiochene are in real con- 
tradiction; there is even broad agreement on an entire traditional exegesis; 
but there is vigorous emphasis on different viewpoints.” 

Thirdly, in the light of historical research (such as that of De Lubac) 
into the origins and usage of the word “allegory,” it is unjustifiable to quar- 
rel with the Alexandrians for their use of the word or to be deceived into 
reading modern me nings of the term into ancient exegesis. The meaning of 
the word in each author must be studied; we should realize that it has a 
legitimate, authorized origin in St. Paul; we can support the thesis that, 
despite a certain amount of inconsistency, Origen uses “allegory” essentially, 
as the Latin tradition in general and St. Thomas in particular, to designate 
either the ensemble of exegetical approaches which outstrip the letter, or the 
typical sense as contradistinguished from the historical sense on the one 
hand and from the other spiritual senses (tropology and anagogy) on the 
other. 


§! Henri de Lubac, Sources chrétiennes, VII, 44. The French Dominican biblical scholar, 
A. M. Dubarle, obviously convinced by De Lubac’s presentation of the case for Origen, 


that “‘there is no question, save in certain determined 





has asserted of the Fathers in gene 
cases, of abandoning the literal sense” (“‘Le Sens spirituel de l’Ecriture.” Revue des sci- 
ences piilosophiques et théologiques, XX XI {1947}, 50 








@ Mondésert (op cil » Ppp 143-44) believes that Clement’s symbolistic conception of 
history involved little risk of eliminating the facts; “‘one hardly risks denving these by 
ascribing to them a religious meaning or by finding corre spondences to them in a later age; 
on the contrary. And this surely is what the careful study of Christian exegesis, even 
Alexandrian exegesis, shows: the typical or allegorical or symbolical sens¢ has value 
only if the historical fact or text on which it is based has itself a secure value.’’ Camelot 
(art. cit., pp. 244-45) finds Mondésert perhaps too optimistic on Clement’s anxiety to safe- 
guard always the historical reality of the biblical facts; I have found him also a little vague 


op. cit., pp. 135 ff.). 
Cf. Guillet, art. cit., p. 297. 
Cf. De Lubac, “ ‘Typologie’ et ‘allégorisme,’ ” p. 200. 
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Fourthly, a distinction must be made and preserved between the tradi- 
tional and the alien in Origen’s exegesis; this is not to excuse the alien but 
to clarify the traditional. Call one “typology” and the other “allegory,” in 
the wake of Daniélou;** it matters not, as long as you realize that such a 
formulation of the distinction is neither scriptural nor truly traditional.*® 
The traditional aspect embraces Origen’s general conception of the relations 
between the two Testaments. The alien comprises the influences of rabbini- 
cal and Gnostic exegesis, and particularly that of Philo. It is by reason of the 
Philonian impact on his thought that Origen occasionally denies the reality 
of the letter, in a manner indefensible; that he sees a spiritual sense in each 
and every passage of Scripture; that several symbolistic techniqu:.s become 
fantastic; that the mystical sense of traditional exegesis was contaminated 
by moral allegory; and that the framework of a tripartite division of scrip- 
tural senses in line with the Platonist composition of man (body, soul, 
spirit) raised havoc with the legitimately Christian senses.” 

Fifthly, early Christian exegesis was apparently content with two funda- 
mental scriptural senses, the literal and the spiritual (typological, Christo- 
logical).* With reference to the literal sense, we must bear in mind that 
“literal” was limited, in the vocabulary of an Origer., to what we prefer to 
call the “proper literal’ sense;*® with respect to the spiritual sense, we must 
remember that this had multiple aspects, according to the aspects of the 
total Christ.*° 

Finally, it is in the designation by Daniélou of these multiple spiritual 
senses that confusion is born. A patient, protracted effort by the present 
writer to put unity and clarity into Daniélou’s terminology has resulted in 
an admission of defeat. If we begin with the aspects of the total Christ; if 
then we pass on to the ‘‘several exegetical currents” in earliest Christianity 
(Matthaean, Johannine or sacramentary, eschatological, and mystical) ;” 
if we consider next Origen’s systematization of these scattered senses (Chris- 
tic, ecclesiastical, mystic, and eschatological) ;* if we turn to the article 
which presents the five aspects of Christ or senses of Scripture in primitive 
typology (Matthaean, spiritual, Johannine or sacramentary, spiritual in 
the proper sense, and eschatological); if we recall the ambiguous use by 

85 Cf. Daniélou, Origéne, p. 145. 

86 Cf. De Lubac, “ ‘Typologie’ et ‘allégorisme,’ ” pp. 180-81. 

* Cf. Daniélou, Origéne, pp. 145 ff., 175 ff. 

* Cf. Daniélou, “Les divers sens, etc., ” p. 120. 

8° Cf. De Lubac, Sources chrétiennes, VII, 44; Daniélou, Origéne, p. 182 

* Cf. Daniélou, ibid., pp. 163-64. 

" Cf. ibid., p. 164. % Cf. ibid. % Cf. ibid., pp. 167-68. 

* Cf. Daniélou, “Les divers sens, etc.,” pp. 121-26. 
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Daniélou of the terms “‘Christic” and “Christological;”® a regretful con- 
clusion obtrudes itself: the presentation of primitive Christianity’s spiritual 
senses, for all its attractiveness, is dreadfully confusing. The confusion 
doubtless has its roots in a certain amount of terminological anarchy within 
the early writers themselves ;"* at all events, it is to be hoped that Daniélou’s 
promised book, Les Origines de l’exégése typologique, will amend the current 
lack of objective clarity in this regard. 

By way of transition to the biblical phase of our evaluation, it would be 
ungracious not to admit with Mondésert that the allegorical method in the 
age of Clement and Origen “‘had the great advantage of opening a vast field 
to nascent theology, and of allowing the fertile contact of Greek philosophy 
and the Bible,”” that neither theology nor scriptural exegesis would have 
taken such magnificent initial strides without it. But the heart of the mat- 
ter is this: what must be said of early Christian exegesis from the viewpoint 
of hermeneutics? Here, of course, is ground where a patrologist will do well 
to walk warily. Nevertheless, several conclusions impose themselves, and 
for the rest it should be of some value to place in relief difficulties that have 
occurred to competent scholars. 

In the first place, there are three conclusions of Pére Guillet with which 
it is difficult to disagree. (1) On the very nature of Christian exegesis Origen’s 
boldest formulae do no more than express the Christian tradition, including 
that of Antioch: “there is no essential feature of the Hebrew world that has 
not contributed to His [Christ’s] coming and does not ai quire in consequence 
a new significance.”’*’ (2) Against Alexandrian symbolism, which would 
find the features of Christ in every line of Scripture, Antioch is right: to 

** Cf. Daniélou, Origéne, pp. 163, 168, 170, 171 

“We may react more gently towards the terminological inconsistencies of the early 
Christian writers if we read the presidential address delivered by Fr. Patrick Cummins at 
the Eleventh General Meeting of the Catholic Biblical Association of America in August, 


1948; he cites fifteen terms used “by the rank and file of our Scripture scholars,” in refer- 





ence to the senses of Scripture, without a uniform and fixed acceptation: obvious, prima- 
facial, historical, prophetic, theological, consequent, figurative, typical, messianic, alle- 
gorical, spiritual, mystic, liturgical, compenetrative, and plenior; cf. Patrick Cummins, 
“Semantic Terminology,” Cathoiic Biblical Quarterly, XI (1949), 9-13. This gentle chiding 
of biblical scholars for lack of uniformity in practice, for ambiguity and vagueness, for 
inexactness, caused even the habitually careful Verbum Domini to strike its breast in re- 
flective repentance (ibid., XX VII [1949], 114 

* Mondeésert, op. cit., p. 147 

* C. Spicq has recently complained (‘Bulletin de théologie biblique: Nouveau Testa- 
ment,” Revue des sciences philcsophiques et théologiques, XX XII [1948], 90, n. 26) of the peril 
to scriptural disciplines from a number of incompetent authors or reviewers: “In how 
many reviews, of a responsible character but yesterday (‘hier sérieuses’), do we not see a 
patrologist expressing his opinions on a work of exegesis?” 

* Guillet, art. cit., p. 298. This is nothing more than Daniélou’s assertion that “the 
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prepare the Incarnation is not the same as to signify it.’ (3) The problem 
respecting the criteria of authentic typism was solved neither by Alexandria 
nor by Antioch! 

Secondly, I must confess to a fascination for the individual patristic 
“types” traced by Daniélou through primitive Christian tradition; I am 
taken by his admirable effort to separate the traditional from the personal. 
Nevertheless, I do not see—and Daniélou has not made it clear—on what 
grounds a traditional “type” is to be considered the genuine spiritual sense 
of a particular passage, the typical sense intended by God. Take this para- 
graph on the typology of Rahab: 


Finally, how are we to judge this typology from the viewpoint of biblical the- 
ology? Here the adventitious elements are reduced to a minimum; we find two 
essential data. The first is the very content of the episode, which signifies literally 
God’s mercy in regard of non-Jews and which appears from then on as an antici- 
pation of the Gospel, which likewise signifies God’s mercy in regard of sinners. We 
can therefore regard Rahab with certainty as a figure of the Church of the na- 
tions and [a figure] of sinful humanity saved by the Blood of Christ, and think 
that it is for this reason that the episode has been retained by Scripture. The second 
[essential datum] is the sign of scarlet; here we find once more the question which 
the brazen serpent and the other onueta have already posited. Is it pure accident 
that the gesta Dei in the Old Testament are linked to certain symbols: the water, 
the wood, the blood? We return here to what we have said apropos of the crossing 
of the Red Sea: ‘The unity of God’s plan is not expressed to us merely by the 
unity of the redemptive action, but by the unity of a pedagogy which speaks an 
intelligible language and uses the same symbols, so that sacred history is charac- 
terized by a certain style. ...The end of exegesis is to explain these correspond- 
ences.’!°* And here we are specially justified in considering this to be so, and in be- 
lieving that the scarlet cord called onuetoyv like the mark of blood on the house 
of the Hebrews is at once a memorial of the Pasch and a prophecy of the Pas- 
sion.'°% 
great patristic affirmation is that this [typological] sense has Christ for its object” (“Les 
divers sens, etc.,” p. 120). It is “the great allegoria of Scripture” which De Lubac finds so 
“objective” (Mélanges Cavallera, p. 361). 

109 Cf. Guillet, art. cit., p. 299. In this connection it is interesting to read the following 
observation in a letter of the Biblical Commission to the archbishops and bishops of Italy, 
dated Aug. 20, 1941: “Ora se @ proposizione di fede da tenersi per principio fondamentale, 
che la Sacra Scrittura contiene, oltre al senso letterale, un senso spirituale o tipico, come 
ci @ insegnato dalla pratica di Nostro Signore e degli Apostoli, tuttavia non ogni sentenza 
0 racconto contiene un senso tipico, e fu un eccesso grave della scuola alessandrina di voler 
trovare dappertutto un senso simbolico, anche a danno del senso letterale e storico” (AAS, 
XXXII [1941], 466). 

10 Cf. Guillet, art. cit., p. 299. 10 Daniélou, “Traversée de la mer rouge,” p. 429. 

103 Daniélou, “Rahab, etc.,” pp. 44-45. 
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The passage will serve to give point to a fundamental question: on what 
principle, by what right, is Rahab regarded ‘with certainty” as a figure of 
the Church? Because such is the early Christian tradition, Daniélou seems 
to reply. But, does this mean that there is simply a tradition, however 
solidly established, or does it mean that all the elements are present for a 
morally unanimous consent of the Fathers? If the latter is lacking, is it 
hermeneutically valid to conclude “with certainty” from tradition to the 
existence of a type? We pose the question with no intention of depreciating 
the depth and warmth of Daniélou’s penetration into tradition; we merely 
submit that he will do justice neither to himself nor to his theme unless he 
establishes and expresses the precise nature and extent of the tradition in- 
volved in each instance. Only thus will he escape indictment for an unjusti- 
fied invasion of a field not his own. 

The omens of such an indictment are unmistakable. Thus C. Spicq, after 
recalling the teaching of the Church with respect to the senses of Scripture, 
e.g., that the primary aim of exegesis is the discovery of the literal sense, 
goes on to say that a number of authors are now extolling spiritual exegesis 
without sufficient consideration for the literal sense which is its foundation. 
“Some, like Pére Jean Daniélou, see in this exegetical method the continua- 
tion of a millenary tradition and seem to have forgotten the different 
currents of Christian exegesis, in particular the aims of the Antiochene 
School.” Spicq mentions some imprudent remarks of Daniélou relative to 
the senses of Scripture.'® He finds it “remarkable that the preoccupations 
and the methods of [Origen] are analogous” to those of the authors, such as 
Daniélou, whom he has just censured.'®® He grants that profit is to be had 
from explaining the New Testament doctrine of baptism by the typology 
of the Red Sea, but believes that “‘the spiritual fruit of these rapprochements 
will be far from equalling that of a biblical theology of baptism from St. Paul 
or St. John according to the literal sense.” He declares that “hermeneutics 
has made progress since the time of Origen and St. Augustine. If we must 
preserve the religious flavor of patristic exegesis, we can and we ought to 
enrich this heritage by a more perfect knowledge of the literal sense.’ 
And, in connection with the theory whereby historical facts have interest 
solely in terms of the symbolism to which they lend themselves, he quotes 
with obvious approval the remarks of Camelot: ‘“‘The meaning of Scripture 
as history is utterly lost from sight, and the riches—even the spiritual riches 
—of the Bible as divine history has been lost for centuries. It can be said 


1% Spicq, art. cit., p. 87. 106 Cf. ibid., p. 88, n. 18. 106 Cf, ibid., pp. 88-89. 
107 Cf. ibid., p. 90, n. 25. 18 Thid., p. 89. 
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without paradox that allegorism has caused us to lose sight of the true 
spiritual sense.””'°* 

Further, Daniélou will have to deal with a thoughtful criticism of M. 
Richard, apropos of Origéne, pp. 143-74 (summarized abeve) : 


We do not deny the lawfulness of typological exegesis, or the prefigurative 
character of the Old Testament with reference to the Gospel. But in the position 
of Origen there is a negative aspect that offends us. His champions insist with 
reason on the fact that he has not denied the reality of the events of the Old Testa- 
ment. It still remains true that he has rejected the sacred history in its ensemble 
as outdated on the same grounds as the Mosaic Law. As he had no intention of 
discarding even the slightest portion of God’s word, it seems to us that the prin- 
ciples of his typological exegesis, as set forth by Pére Daniélou in this Chapter II, 
contain in germ the abuses denounced in Chapter III [dealing with rabbinical, 
Philonian, and Gnostic influences; summarized above].!!° 

Finally, A. M. Dubarle, after sketching the meaning of allegory in its 
historical development, concludes with respect to patristic exegesis: 


Without wishing to reject the whole of patristic exegesis en bloc, while actually 
regarding it as a thing of great price, we must try to define what are those excesses 
of allegorical interpretations whose existence Benedict XV did not dream of hid- 
ing. ... The great defect of allegory is that it does not respect the difference in the 
way in which the literal sense and the spiritual sense are disengaged from the 
text... . Based on the detail of the words and not on the religious implication of 
the reality which they signify, allegorical exegesis does not hesitate in certain 
instances to move in a direction diametrically opposed to the literal sense. It is a 
question of finding at all costs a positively edifying sense in all that Scripture 
tells us... . 

One sees why it is impossible to consider patristic exegesis as a treasure from 
which we have only to draw in all confidence, or even as an example to be followed. 
The Fathers have penetrated deeply into the religious teaching of Scripture; they 
are a wonderful help for us to do the same in our turn. But in their techniques 
for cultivating the sacred text there have been too many divergences among them, 
too much excess in some of them, for us to be able to think that they have given 
a definitive solution to the difficult problem of the spiritual sense. They can doubt- 
less awaken our attention, arouse our interest for an investigation which the mod- 
ern scientific study of the Bible could make [us] slight and even regard as definitely 
outdated. We will learn from their efforts and their discussions, but for a principle 


of discrimination we shall have to look elsewhere.!" 


109 Thid., p. 90; cf. Th. Camelot, Foi et Gnose. Introduction a l'étude de la connaissance 
mystique chez Clément d’ Alexandrie (Paris, 1945), p. 75. 

410M. Richard, “Bulletin de patrologie,” Mélanges de science religieuse, VI (1949), 120. 

4! Dubarle, art. cit., pp. 52, 54, 55. 
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These criticisms have been reproduced, not necessarily because the pres- 
ent writer echoes them, but primarily to give some indication of the issues 
involved. A terminal observation is in order, and a warning. The observa- 
tion is quite obvious: for all the ground gained, considerable research re- 
mains; in hermeneutics, for example, to fathom the spiritual sense;'” in 
patristics, to expose the exegetical tradition of early Christianity, theory 
and practice, with the patient detail of a Daniélou and a De Lubac, and 
with still more luminous clarity. The warning is born of the ‘“New Theol- 
ogy” controversy in France and is not impertinent here: the work of God is 
not significantly furthered by accusation and recrimination. 


Woodstock College WALTER J. BurGHaArnT, S.J. 


2 The problem of scriptural senses apparently still demands investigation. Thus, from 
a discussion of the customary senses of Scripture Gaston Courtade concludes: “The cus- 
tomary classification of scriptural senses presents an hiatus. It does not give to the sense of 
bible history the place that rightfully accrues to it. It is not a literal sense; and, on the 
other hand, it cannot be identified with the spiritual sense, because we are agreed on 
considering ‘spiritual sense’ as synonymous with ‘figurative sense’ (typical, anagogical, 


’ 


or tropological)” (‘Le Sens de Il’histoire dans |’Ecriture et la classification usuelle des 
sens scripturaires,” Recherches de science religieuse, XXXVI (1949), 141). He has tried to 
show (cf. idid., p. 140) that the spiritual senses do not alone do justice to the “marche 
progressive” of history, the constant obedience of the course of events to a directive Idea. 
Finally, of no small interest for the problem of the spiritual 
tious “Entretien de Pascal et du Pére Richard Simon sur le sens de |’Ecriture” by J. 
Steinmann, La Vie intellectuelle, March 1949, pp. 239-53, together with the replies of Paul 
Claudel, Louis Massignon, and Jean Daniélou, under the general title “Sur l’exégese 
biblique,” Dieu vivant, XIV (1949), 73-94. 


sense of Scripture is the ficti- 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

RussiscHes CuristeNTUM. By Hans von Eckhardt. Mit 24 Tafeln. 
Miinchen: R. Piper & Co. Verlag, 1947. Pp. xi + 328. 

This is a massive book. The author’s culture is overwhelming, as boundless 
as a great Russian river at floodtime, sweeping sometimes through the length 
and breadth of human history in one tremendous paragraph. Yet it is not so 
much the magnificence of the author’s learning that draws the reader through 
these long, sometimes difficult pages. The keenness of intuition is yet more 
striking, whether the author’s contemplation caresses a small icon, such as 
Rublev’s Holy Trinity, or brings the powers of darkness from the very 
depths of dark primitive chaos across the ages into the hell of Russia’s 
oppression. These are unforgettable pages, even if they suggest epic poetry 
almost as much as philosophy or history. One enters deeper into the social, 
psychological and religious problems that brought forth Rasputin’s queer 
reign with a few pages of this book than by reading Fiilop Miller’s huge 
volume. The Heidelberg professor’s contribution to the history of Russian 
religious thought is indeed remarkable. It may be lasting. 

After a few words of introduction, Prof. von Eckhardt shows us the magic 
of Russia’s icons; this is one of the finest chapters of his book. His remarks on 
Byzantium and Athos, from which Russia’s spirituality came, are perhaps 
less impressive, and one expected more about hesychasm, after Hausherr’s 
studies on the subject. From there we come to Russia. In his conception of 
Russian ecclesiology, he follows a good deal the school of thought insisting 
on sobornost’ as the characteristic of the Russian Church. Of yet greater 
interest are his magic pages on the Russian conception of the last judgment, 
on the mercy of God and of the Blessed Virgin, the cult of the dead, and the 
brilliantly fantastic chapter on the fear of the devil. He then analyzes the 
conception of civil power and its antithesis, the revolutionary movement. 

One chapter alone describes the zenith of Russian religious sentiment 
the sfarefs. After that brilliant, dazzling flash of very sweet light comes the 
darkness, the decadence of the Church through enslavement to political 
authority, Rasputinism, and the triumph of godlessness. The book stops with 
1917, except for a few thought-provoking paragraphs. 

This is not a religious history of Russia, but an attempt at describing 
popular religion. For that purpose, the author, who draws a good deal of 
inspiration from Ortega y Gasset, prescinds from official religion, the teach- 
ing of the Church. He does not seem to have established anywhere the 
scientific character of his methods, and this is the first point we must raise. 

There are at least three ways of studying popular (as distinct from official) 
Christianity. a) Attention is centered on the religious practices of the faith- 
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ful, insofar as they differ from official, public cult as carried on at the Church; 
home and family devotions that surround the routine of daily life, or the 
chief events of family life, local or national traditions that have grown around 
the liturgical or civil year, such as Christmas festivities, carnival, Lent, 
Easter, harvest time, popular pilgrimages, and so forth. Much of this may be 
classified under the heading of folklore, yet it is not necessarily superstition 
or magic. Nor does it generally enter into contlict with “official” religion or 
revelation, since many of these practices have at least the tacit approval of 
the Church, and others have its official blessing. 

b) Instead of focusing on revelation, which is one for all men irrespective of 
race, nationality or time, research is directed on Christian culture, born of the 
union of revelation with the given nation. Since nations differ, Christian 
culture will differ also. This might be considered as the study of the human 
element in Christianity. Revelation is not thereby denied, nor even pushed 
aside, for its light-giving presence is ever felt, shedding beauty, peace and 
gentleness on the manifold cultural manifestations of the various nations, 
who receive it each in accordance with its own national temperament, for 
quidquid recipitur ad modum recipientis recipitur. 

c) The third way studies religious phenomena prescinding from (1) revela- 
tion, and especially from (2) a magisterium destined to keep revelation un- 
sullied through the ages. (1) The background for Christian phenomena or 
even Christian thought is sought in pre-Christian history, and natural 
religious continuity is made to bridge over, or burrow under the supernatural 
fact of a God-given revelation. In this light, Christianity risks being repre- 
sented as the outcome of a natural religious evolution in men and nations, 
and abstraction from revelation may lead to its very denial. Such a method 
would be of course unscientific, because it would leave out without adequate 
reason the essential element of Christianity, the supernatural revelation of 
Christ made manifest at a given moment of history, which can be established 
with historical arguments, yet cannot be placed in the run of ordinary evolu- 
tion since it is a direct intervention from another world. I would not say that 
Prof. von Eckhardt goes quite as far as that, for his reverence for Christ is 
immense. Yet, the dazzling amount of learning he manifests in seeking pagan 
precedents, or rapprochements for Christian practices or even concepts, 
while prescinding from the authoritative precepts of revelation seems to 
point that way. (2) The lines of research and meditation are prolonged from 
phenomenon unto transcendence, prescinding from a magisterium whose 
God-given mission is to be intermediary between God and man. This tran- 
scendence, therefore, might be considered as a sort of gnostic growth, made 
manifest to the philosopher through contemplation and study, and would be 
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opposed to the simpler faith, which accepts humbly, on authority, what the 
Church proclaims in the name of Him who said: “He who heareth you, 
heareth me, and he who despiseth you despiseth me.’’ Now, Prof. von Eck- 
hardt’s mind does seem to run that way. He develops an almost complete 
dogmatic theology from popular religion. ‘“‘The question of the origin of the 
different churches is secondary, and belongs to the study of history.” This is 
good Berdiaievism, but is it Christianity? His admiration for Marcion, whom 
he puts quite close to Jesus Christ himself, and from whom he draws the 
main lines of the ‘‘Russian faith,” though the famous heretic who was called 
primogenitus diaboli by St. Polycarp and damned by every Father of the 
Church, would have been anathema to every authentic pravoslavny. Nor do 
Catholics particularly relish his dumping in the same category condemned 
pietism and the devotion to the Sacred Heart which is universally approved, 
though there may be superficial similarity between the two. This attitude 
seems to us unscientific, because it springs from a conception of Christianity 
which is subjective. Prof. von Eckhardt does not ask himself if Christ really 
established an authority in order to discern truth from error, and to sanctify 
souls in His name. He is more interested in the religion of “free minds” 
(p. 180), without bothering to seek what sort of freedom, the freedom of 
liberating truth, Christ gave to His Church and by His Church to the 
world. He seems to accept only religious evolution, beginning in the darkness 
of chaos which he so powerfully describes, rolling through the ages aided by 
the great religious thinkers, or artists, or builders, growing as mankind grows, 
gradually lifting it into transcendence. Needless to say, we dissent from 
this heterodox approach to his subject. 

Prof. von Eckhardt is brilliant enough to permit himself a few distrac- 
tions.' Of graver import are his appreciations on the religious ethos of the 

1 The marriage feast of Canaan, instead of Cana (p. 60). Studying an icon of the Trans 
figuration, he places two “apostles” alongside of Jesus, instead of Moses and Elias (p. 17). 
\ Lavra (from the greek Latra, street) is a monastery of a special type. There is no saint 
Lavra venerated on Mount Athos (p. 55) or anywhere else, though there is a St. Lavros 
whose feast comes on August 18th. There was no “metropolit Wassian” (p. 155). The one 
who was deposed by the Josephites was Zossima, and there is no particular reason to call 
him nobler than anyone else. Protopop Avvakum never was a Bishop (pp. 108, 317). Does 
von Eckhardt suggest that he lived at the time of Peter the Great? The only XVIIth 
century raskolnik bishop was Paul of Kolomna. It seems cruel to accuse Poland of lack of 
interest in Ivan the Terrible’s plans against the Tartars (p. 165). Pierling’s studies estab- 
lished that Muscovy could never be interested in any kind of crusade against Islam, though 
Poland always was. After Sobieski broke the power of Islam at Vienna (1683), Russia dis- 
covered it had a “mission” to liberate Balkan Slavs from the Turkish yoke, and extend its 
empire in that direction. The title of velikij gosudar was not common to all patriarchs 
(p. 167). It was held by Philaret, who was the father of the first Romanov and a statesman 
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Russian revolutionary movement. The people who crowded the courtrooms 
where those revolutionary atheists were tried often called them saints, in 
reverence for the selfless courage with which they faced Siberia or even the 
scaffold, in dedication to Russia’s unemancipated poor. But this “sanctity” 
was not Christianity, even if it was a reaction against a government which, 


by silencing the Church, had extinguished the only voice that could have 
stopped the mad Russian /roika from running to its doom. Breaking the 
>] 


august majesty of its ritual stillness only to tell the people it had to obey in 


love, fear and trembling, shrouded in awesome solitude, Orthodoxy sang its 
ancient prayers for Tsar, prince or barin, and claimed against Western 
Christianity that it represented the principle of freedom—even though that 
freedom was buried deep, te rribly deep under the « hains, something like the 
freedom that was to enlighten the prisoner Dostoyevsky whilst he thumbed 
the pages of the Gospel he had received from 1e wives of the Decabrists in 
his Siberian loneliness. But this was not freedom in the way the downtrodden 
or their champions from the intelligentsia understood it, and this is why the 
Church lost the respect, first of the golden generation of the early nineteenth 
century, later of the growing multitudes of the unkempt intelligentsia, finally 
of the masses when they acceded to education. It is not a coincidence that 
Pushkin should have written his Unbelief and his Freedom in the same fateful 


it 


year, 1817 ,which marked the founding of the Welfare Society (Soins blado- 


den’stva). Freedom was linked with the overthrow, not only of organized 
religion, but of every religion that meant submission to the will of a law- 
giving God, to the ten commandments and the Sermon on the Mount. 

Von Eckhardt gently chides the Popes for having absolved from their 
oath of allegiance the subjects of excommunicated Kaisers during the Middle 





n his own right, and by Nikon. This assumptior Nikor i title plying sovereignty 
contributed to his fall, deposition, and imprisonment, and to the eventual suppression of 
the patriarchate by Peter I. The patriarchate was not su d in 1704 (p. 106). One 
just choose either 1700, when the last patriarch Adrian lar as not given a successor, 
or 1721, when the Holy Synod was established. The usurpation of ecclesiastical power by 
CIV uthorit ezan long before the Terr € ». 167 It existed since the be ginning and 


goes back, in Byzantium, to Constantine! After Russia’s autocephaly (1448), of the nine 


ns who sat on the Moscow throne, until the advent of the Terrible, two aban- 





ity (freely or otherwise, we don’t know), four were deposed and jailed, three 


1e great schism of the old-believers began in the summer of 1653; it was 





consummated by the council of 1666-67. The date of 1680, assigned by von Eckhardt, refers 


hanges in dogma occurred far more after Peter the Great than before 


to nothing. The c 
(p. 108) as can be seen from the varying official attitude towards the theology of Procopo 
vich. Of particular interest are the dogmatic changes introduced in the catechism of metro 
polit Philaret, considered by many as Russia’s symbolic book, by the religious reform 


imtiated by Protasov. Etc. 
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Ages (p. 41). That is precisely what saved western freedom, until Voltaire 
emancipated Europe from the “infamous” one, only to cast it at the feet of 
every autocrat. For civil power cannot be the master of consciences. 

There was great love of freedom in the incandescent beauty of Russia’s 
first generation of geniuses, who all incurred the displeasure of Nicholas I; 
who all wrote illegal literature (even Tiuchev, who later was to become the 
poet laureate of the most stiff-necked conservatism) which has come to light 
during the last forty years. There was also a ghastly moral lawlessness, the 
sickly smell of lust and debauchery, the strange mixture of carnal, spiritual 
and patriotic passion, the awful emptiness of the soul that cries out in inde- 
scribable despair. The immensity of Russia’s tragedy is due to an infinity of 
causes. One of the chief ones, we think, is that until Gogol published his 
Testament (which Belinsky interpreted as the how] of a deranged mind), or 
until Dostoyevsky found God in Siberia, Russia’s literature, Russia’s intellec- 
tual food was godless, except insofar as God, a Russian God, could be con- 
sidered as a sort of incarnation of Russia itself. This sprang from a passionate 
love of Russia, unloosened by the contact with the outside world during the 
Napoleonic wars, perverted by the drinking and gambling dens and the 
brothels of St. Petersburg, where Russia’s marvelously gifted youth burned 
itself out; and the great Pontiff of freedom, degenerated into licentiousness 
under the approving glance of despotism, was Voltaire, who had blessed every 
disorder of the Northern Semiramis. It seems unthinkable that the same 
Pushkin should have written the immortal Prophet and that filthy lampoon 
against the Virgin Mary whom every child in Russia had been taught to 
reverence. Yet Prof. von Eckhardt also witnesses how the Russian youth of 
his day mingled extreme piety with reckless blasphemy. It is remarkable that 
the religious event he recalls with greatest piety is the funeral of a comrade 
who had died by his own hand! This is proof of the state of acute unbalance 
which tore the Russian soul from the moment when it denied the Christian 
God, to worship at the God of Voltaire. This false freedom came from the 
rejection of God’s commandments. The presence of what Catholics call mor- 
tal sin is acutely felt at every stage of the Russian revolution, from its ro- 
mantic beginnings, down into the colossal gutter where it finally blossomed 
out. 

Yet the paradox of every Russian emancipator or revolutionist, from 
Pestel to Stalin, is that it tends to enslave the Church yet more. Thus in his 
project of constitution, Pestel proclaimed that the clergy were to become 
mere “employees” (chinovniki), a “part of government.” This, for the na- 
tional church. As to the denominations with headquarters abroad, they were 
to dissociate themselves from their spiritual head, or disband. There was to 
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be no power in Russia, except civil power, and whatever was subordinated 
to it. No one spoke that boldly since then, not even to-day’s bolsheviks who 
nevertheless carry out Pestel’s religious program without acknowledgment 
to its author. 

For a Catholic, the real debate between East and West hinges on the 
twenty-eighth canon of Chalcedon, promulgated by the entire Eastern 
Church in 451 and rejected by the Popes. Curiously enough, this question is 
not even raised by Prof. von Eckhardt. 

Some of the most endearing pages of his book (232 ff.) are those where he 
describes his student years at St. Petersburg, just before the first world war. 
We find there not only the breath-taking grandeur of vision that had already 
amazed us through the book, but also an immense love for Russia, pity for 
its unfathomable suffering, and that understanding which the greatest 
minds will never reach, unless they are warmed by a great heart as well. 


Ecole Sociale Populaire, Montreal Josepu H. Lepr, S.J. 


BEING AND SOME PHILOSOPHERS. By Etienne Gilson. Toronto: Pontifical 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1949. Pp. xi + 219. $3.50. 

In the light of the “unity of philosophical experience’? M. Gilson en- 
deavors to determine the content of the most basic of terms, being. As indi- 
cated in the Preface, the work is not history but philosophy, not narrative 
but argument. It remains that the argument is a massive affair, an extra- 
ordinarily erudite application of the method Aristotle named dialectic. It 
draws upon the thought of some two dozen philosophers from Parmenides 
to Sartre, and it considers them not in isolation but in their originating 
affiliations and their consequent influence. To offer a summary of such a 
work is, of course, to strip it of its amazing wealth of insights and to deprive 
it of a great part of its effectiveness. But I can do no better than summarize 
and so, having uttered a warning that M. Gilson is much more convincing out 
of a capsule than in one, I proceed to encapsulate him. 

Being, then, is not to be taken as what can be thought and talked about. 
From that would follow, as for Plato, that Ideas are because of their deter- 
minacy and that sensibles are not because of their indeterminacy. Again, it 
would follow, as for Plotinus, that the very first principle must be the One, 
beyond being and beyond intelligence, in the astounding hypostatization of 
the principle of identity that, none the less, found its way into the minds of 
such Christian thinkers as Marius Victorinus, the pseudo-Dionysius, John 
the Scot, and Eckhart. 

Next, being is not to be taken as substance, the compound of matter and 
form. Aristotle thought so. But Aristotle also acknowledged something more. 
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His method begins with the question, Am sit? And though subsequently he 
forgets the existence he begins by affirming, that neglect has resulted in the 
strangest array of followers holding among themselves violently opposing 
views. To remain with Aristotle in all things was the ideal of Averroes who, 
by positing a single intellect for all men of all times, anticipated the lines of 
the pure metaphysic of substance worked out by Spinoza. 

lhirdly, being is not to be taken as what stands in some relation to exis- 
tence. There are a variety of such positions. Avicenna identified ‘“existing”’ 
with “being necessary’’: God is existence; other things are essences with an 
accidental necessity and so a somehow accidental existence derived from 
God. Duns Scotus broke the Greco-Arabic block of necessity by taking exis- 
tence as a mode of essence. For him God is essence; but because that essence 
is infinite, it is individual; and because it is individual, it exists. Similarly, 
every other essence, as it acquires its full range of determinations and so its 
hecceilas, also acquires the mode or degree called existing. On this view, to 
exist is to be real, and as matter, form, accidents each have their proper de- 
gree of reality, so each has its proper degree of existence within a single 
existing thing. Suarez distinguished two meanings of being: there is the 
participial meaning, existing; there is the substantive meaning, real essence, 
which prescinds from existence. This Suarezian distinction was taken over 
by Wolff who distinguished between a basic science of ontology, which deals 
with being by prescinding from existence, and on the other hand the derived 
sciences of cosmology, psychology, and natural theology, which deal with 
existent beings. 

It was from the dogmatic slumbers, not of metaphysics in general but of 
Wolffian ontology, that Hume awakened Kant. In Hume Kant found the 
empirical acknowledgement of existence lacking in Wolff’s ontology, and in 
Wolff he found the basis of scientific knowledge lacking in Hume. Put them 
together and there will result the unknown thing-in-itself, the a priori cate- 
gories of experience, and the transcendental illusion consequent upon use of 
the categories outside the realm of possible experience. Unfortunately Kant 
could not keep Hume and Wolff together. Hegel, the supreme essentialist, 
took essence as the concrete universal, the universal with the maximum of 
determinations. In contrast, being was the least of concepts; it was what 
remained when all determinations were removed from essence. Yet little as 
being was for Hegel, at least it merited mention; and that was more than he 
could grant to the sensible and external existence sometimes mistaken for 
being. Still there also is an existence internal to each of us. Kierkegaard was 
unimpressed by Hegel’s thinking out all art, religion, and philosophy. What 
matters, as he averred, is not thinking Christianity but being a Christian. 
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If for Descartes thinking proved existence, for Kierkegaard thinking resulted 
in not existing. Accordingly, he left being to “objective” thought, and turned 
to “subjective” existence. 

Hence M. Gilson reverts to Aquinas to identify “to be” and ‘to exist” 
and to distinguish “thinking” and “knowing.” Perhaps the briefest way of 
putting his position is to begin from Aristotle’s reconciliation of the univer- 
sality of science with the individuality of the real. Knowledge or science 
then, is twofold: knowledge in potency is of the indeterminate and universal; 
but knowledge in act is of the determinate; it is a “this” with respect toa 
“that” (Metaph., M, 10, 1087a 15 ff.). Aquinas developed Aristotle by 
specifying the transition from knowledge in potency (i.e., thinking) to 
knowledge in act. Beyond conception, beyond the singularity from reflection 
on phantasm, beyond the principles of abstract truth, knowing in act requires 
an existential judgment. Similarly, the being known by knowledge in act 
requires, beyond substantial form, beyond individuating matter, beyond 
accidents, a further ontological component named existence. Hence “ 
every ens is an esse habens, and unless its esse is included in our cognition of 
it, it is not known as an ens, that is, as a be-ing”’ (p. 204). ‘Existence lies 
beyond abstract representation” (p. 202). ‘Being is not and cannot become 
an object of purely abstract cognition” (p. 204). “All real knowledge in- 
cludes a judgment of existence” (p. 206). 

Such seems to be the substance of M. Gilson’s position. To note a few of 
the accidents: the opinion that Aristotle was seriously involved in a prob- 
lem of universals does not seem plausible. The attempt to place the Thomist 
existential component, esse, among Aristotle’s four causes is mistaken, for 
esse is neither agent nor end, neither matter nor form, but a fifth type of 
cause that, like matter and form, is internal. Again, M. Gilson does not seem 
to acknowledge a concept of being; at any rate the reader will find himself 
confronted with the problem of determining whether such a concept exists 
and in what it consists. And there will be the further problem that, if “‘to be” 
is “to exist,” then what is the metaphysicians’ ens ué sic? Finally, the in- 
sistence upon a “return to sense”’ and the affirmation of an intuitive experi- 
ence of acts of existing (pp. 206 f.) are strangely reminiscent of something 
like Kierkegaard’s esthetic sphere of existential subjectivity. 

But such matters and others on which difficulty or disagreement might 
arise do not seem to me to affect the validity of M. Gilson’s central conten- 
tions. Being is existing and thinking is not knowing. With unobstrusive 
dexterity he has lifted the old disputed question of essence and existence 
quite out of the context in which it was likely to remain a perpetually dis- 
puted question. By the same stroke he has indicated a method to tackle all 
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disputed questions at their roots. If speculative theology has languished, if 
philosophy is regarded as a poor relation of the empirical sciences, the cause 
has been the scandal of the persistence of disputed questions with little 
reasonable hope of their solution. That is the problem that exists. Not only 
has M. Gilson aimed at the root of the problem that exists but also his 
method is a new departure. One will not find it described in M. Georges Van 
Riet’s 650-page study of the philosophic methods evolved by Scholastic 
writers in the last one hundred years. Moreover, it is a particularly elegant 
method. For an appeal to history as experiment is not more argument or 
more theory. It is an appeal to fact and possesses the peculiar decisiveness of 
that appeal. Further, it is not an appeal to obscure fact that a succession of 
scholars barely can determine; it is an appeal to the critical moments in the 
history of philosophy, with great figures and the emergence of new schools 
marking their occurrence, and with very little scope left to plausible fiction 
in determining their significance and their relationships. Only fresh experi- 
ment on this high level can invalidate M. Gilson’s identification of being and 
existing. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto. BERNARD J. F. LONERGAN, S.J. 


La THEOLOGIE DU SACREMENT DE PENITENCE AU XIIe SIECLE. By Paul 
Anciaux. Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts, 1949. Pp. 645 + 32. 

In his magisterial dissertation Paul Anciaux has chosen to investigate a 
notoriously difficult subject. He has centered his attention on a critical 
period ; for the twelfth century, a century of transition as well as renascence 
in all branches of Christian thought, was exceptionally important in the 
development of a systematic theology of penance. To have achieved so 
orderly a presentation of such complex material is a triumph of construction 
as well as research. Though this study does not exhaust the possibilities of 
the subject, there is every indication that it will be a standard reference 
work for many years to come. It fills such an obvious need that one wonders 
why, in spite of the difficulties involved, it was not written, or at least 
attempted, long ago. 

The first part of the book contains, by way of introduction, a survey of the 
literature and a synthesis of the thought on penance in the eleventh century. 
Apart from the very influential De vera et falsa poenitentia, doctrinal discus- 
sion of the sacrament at this time was almost non-existent. The authors of 
the period, however, are valuable witnesses to the traditional faith of the 
Church that external penance, manifested by confession and satisfaction, 
and administered by ecclesiastical authority, must be joined with internal 
penance in order to effect a total remission of sin. Contemporary evidence 
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for this continuing tradition is found in the writings of canonists rather than 
theologians, principally in the popular manuals of penance composed for the 
use of bishops and priests as aids in the discharge of their pastoral duties, 
Although these manuals were for the most part little more than compilations 
of patristic texts and conciliar decrees, they furnished useful documentation 
for later studies and even prepared the way for the systematic, speculative 
treatises which followed. In fact, the formulization of a theology of penance 
had its origin in attempts which were made to reconcile apparently conflict- 
ing statements cited by the manualists, and in parallel efforts to arrive at an 
understanding of the doctrine underlying and justifying the practical pro- 
cedures which the handbooks of penance recommended and described. 

The second, third and fourth parts of the book deal more immediately 
with the announced subject. In the second part, the author classifies chrono- 
logically and comprehensively the pertinent literature of the twelfth cen- 
tury. He reviews at greatest length the contributions to the theology of 
penance made by the school of Laon, by Peter Abelard, the Victorines, 
Peter Lombard, Peter Cantor and Robert Courcon. Parts three and four 
make up the substance of the book. They are devoted to a thoroughly docu- 
mented account of the theology of penance from Anselm of Laon to William 
of Auxerre. Part three treats the period before, and part four the period 
after, Peter Lombard. Much of the source material used in the composition 
of these chapters is still unedited, and the labor of gathering it must have 
been immense. The author has omitted from his synthesis many relatively 
unimportant questions which were raised and discussed by the Scholastics, 
wisely restricting himself to a detailed study of the three principal problems 
which engaged their attention during this century: (1) the nature of the 
sacramental sign; (2) the acts of the penitent, contrition, confession and 
satisfaction; (3) the role of the priest, particularly the efficacy of absolution. 
Only the very briefest summary of the author’s conclusions may be given 
here, often without the distinctions necessary to prevent an oversimplifica- 
tion of his thought. Critical comment must be omitted completely. 

The earliest writers of the twelfth century thought of penance as compris- 
ing both an internal sorrow and an external expiation for sin. The idea of 
penance as a sacrament developed pari passu with the development of a 
general sacramental theology. At the beginning of the century it was already 
referred to as the “sacrament of sacraments” by a writer of the school of 
Laon, and it is included in the first lists of the seven sacraments which ap- 
peared by the middle of the century. Considerable confusion existed, how- 
ever, as to the time of its institution, while prevalent notions on the efficacy 
of priestly absolution militated against a correct explanation of its causality. 
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It was generally held that the ordinary definition of a sacrament did not 
strictly apply to penance, since there seemed to be good reason for supposing 
that it was instituted before the coming of Christ and since many theolo- 
gians believed that the external sign signified but did not produce interna! 
sorrow and the forgiveness of sins. 

Peter Lombard was the first to expound the distinction between penance 
as a virtue and penance as a sacrament. Unfortunately, his views on the 
sacramentum et res, though not expressed apodictically, were adopted by 
almost ail of his successors. There is possibly in consequence of his influence, 
no completely satisfactory explanation of the sacramental sign during the 
whole century, although Prevostin and a few other writers, influenced by the 
Victorine theory on the power of the keys, do attribute to it some objective 
efficacy. An interesting adumbration of a famous Scotistic opinion is found 
in the statement of Robert Pulleyn that the sacramental sign consists in the 
absolution given by the priest to the penitent sinner. It is not clear, however, 
that Robert understood this to be a signum practicum, as opposed to a mere 
signum manifestativum. During the latter half of the century some theolo- 
gians and almost all canonists taught that solemn penance alone is sacra- 
mental. 

All of the authors of the twelfth century consider confession of sins a 
matter of strict obligation. This obligation is induced by divine and not by 
human law; it is proved by evidence found in Scripture and the Fathers. 
Divergent opinions existed, however, as to the reasons why and the sense in 
which confession is necessary. The sufficiency of contrition for the forgive- 
ness of sins, a doctrine commonly held throughout the century and one 
which, in spite of the Victorine reaction, existed largely in the unfavorable 
context of Abelardian theory on the power of the keys, presented an obvious 
theoretical difficulty against the necessity of confession. In attempting to 
solve the problem, many authors insisted that true repentance supposes the 
will to make adequate expiation for one’s sins; and such expiation, they held, 
must include confession and satisfaction. The term “‘attrition” was intro- 
duced to describe a sorrow for sins which was deficient in this respect. 

Current opinion on the efficacy of contrition obliged the theologians of the 
period to inquire closely into the problem of the priest’s role in administering 
penance. If God alone forgives sin, and if He does so whenever the sinner is 
truly contrite, what is effected by priestly absolution? The question which 
Anciaux treats here has been studied before, and the general lines of thought 
on the subject during the Scholastic period are well known. Abelard mini- 
mized the power of the priest; the Victorine school insisted on its objective 
reality in forgiving the reatus poenae; Peter Lombard favored the views of 
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Abelard. In spite of important modifications introduced into the thought of 
Peter Lombard by later writers, his theses on this subject were accepted 
without substantial change by most theologians during the second half of the 
twelfth century; the priest declares authoritatively that God has forgiven 
the contrite sinner; he imposes opera satisfactoria; he reconciles the sinner to 
the Church. 

Towards the end of the century, however, various theologians advanced 
suggestions which indicated a growing appreciation of the fact that there is 
no necessary antinomy in asserting the sufficiency of contrition and the 
efficacy of absolution, and that sin can in a true sense be forgiven by both 
God and man. Thus, for example, the distinction between God’s action ex 
auctoritate or ut auctor in the remission of sin and the priest’s action ex officio, 
ut minister, ut instrumentum was made by many theologians at this time. It 
is a distinction which has proved to be of permanent value. Some authors 
taught that the priest’s power to forgive sin is a power to administer the 
sacraments in which sin is forgiven; others said that forgiveness of sin is the 
effect of a complexus of acts and that no distinction is to be made, as between 
two different realities, in speaking of forgiveness by contrition and forgive- 
ness by confession and satisfaction. Others insisted that the priest does not 
simply declare a prior forgiveness of sin by God, but that he ‘‘celebrates the 
sacrament of absolution” in which, through the power of the keys, he remits 
the temporal punishment due to sin. 

Readers interested in more general aspects of the history of dogma will 
find in the rich documentation of this dissertation numerous illustrations of 
the Scholastic method at work. The argument from reason takes its place 
definitely beside the argument from authority, and secular sciences, particu- 
larly grammar and dialectics, are put to the service of theology. Philosophical 
concepts and distinctions, such as substantia, pars integralis et formalis, 
were found useful by writers of the twelfth century in the solution of prob- 
lems de poenitentia which intellectual curiosity brought to their attention and 
intellectual honesty did not permit them to ignore. Out of their early specu- 
lation on subjects like attrition, the forum sacramentale, sacramental juris- 
diction, evolved conclusions which have been of immeasurable value ever 
since, both in explaining the sacrament of penance logically and in adminis- 
tering it effectively. The work of the twelfth century, it is true, was only a 
beginning, but it was a vigorous beginning and its very imperfection stimu- 
lated further study. It is no small tribute to the writers of this period to 
assert that without their pioneering efforts the great work of systematizing 
the theology of penance, carried on by the authors of the summae theologicae 
in the thirteenth century, would have been impossible. 


West Baden College WitiaM Le Sart, S.J. 
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Episcopus: StupIEN UBER DAS BISCHOFSAMT. Regensburg: Gregorius- 
Verlag, vorm. Friedrich Pustet, 1949. Pp. 363. 15 German Marks. 

To honor Michael Cardinal von Faulhaber’s eightieth birthday the theo- 
logical faculty of Munich produced this Festschrift. It consists of sixteen 
essays, all bearing on the subject of the episcopal office and functions. There 
are essays on the priesthood in the Old Testament; fine works of exegesis 
(for example the treatment of I Peter 2:5, 8, in connection with the lay 
priesthood); articles on important European bishops of the past; the doc- 
trine of St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure, and others; and an essay on apostolic 
preaching and tradition which we shall consider in some detail. Mention of 
such contributors as Grabmann, the great medievalist who died recently, and 
Schmaus guarantee the really worth-while character of this work. 

In this review, since I believe it better to single out an individual essay for 
more detailed consideration, rather than to give a general account of all I 
shall select the article by Dr. Gottlieb Séhngen, distinguished professor of 
fundamental theology at the University of Munich. His observations on apos- 
tolic preaching and tradition should not pass unnoticed. 

He holds that the preaching of the apostles stands half-way between 
kerygma and paradosis, between “announcing” and ‘handing down.” The 
preaching of Jesus was not in the strict sense a handing on of truths received 
from another source; for His preaching and the revelation from the Father 
through Jesus, His Son, were identical, allowing obviously for the difference 
of trinitarian origins. The exact opposite of such announcing is had in 
Ubergabe, understood as tradition by the Church and founded on the apos- 
tolic preaching. But there is a third operation that lies between ecclesiastical 
tradition and the announcing by Christ. This is the preaching of the apostles. 
They are the intermediaries between the Lord Jesus Christ and the Church. 

The apostles, by word and sacrament, give the good tidings to the world; 
not from their own resources, but they give that which they have received 
directly and immediately from the Lord, that which with their own ears they 
have heard and seen with their very own eyes. They preach what they have 
received. But that which they have received from the Lord is not tradition, 
but immediately revelation itself. 

They are not just one link in the chain of tradition. With them the chain 
itself begins; they are indeed the source and the well-spring of tradition. 
Tradition itself is the handing on by the Church of this original source. 
Apostolic preaching is, then, preaching derived from revelation itself, not 
from tradition. With St. Paul, we encounter a difference from the revelation 
received and communicated by the other Apostles. For St. Paul had not seen 
and heard the life and teaching, but had truly seen, as it were, the work of 
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redemption, Christ’s death and His resurrection. Hence, St. Paul is the 
announcer of the crucified and risen Christ. 

Christ Himself is revelation incarnate and His announcers are the apostles. 
Such also are their writings. Hence it is hardly correct to speak without 
qualification, for example, of the “theology” of St. Paul. For St. Paul’s 
theology is theologia ins pirata, the direct word of God Himself, not St. Paul’s 
own reflections and reasonings on revelation. In the very beginning of the 
Church there was no tradition in the strict sense, only the announcing of the 
good tidings (revelation) by the Apostles. They are teachers of the Christian 
revelation, not in the sense of intermediaries who have been taught by other 
mere men, but they teach from their own personal experience with revelation 
incarnate, Jesus Christ. To them directly had been revealed the whole de- 
posit of faith. The author does not wholly agree with Sailer, Drey, and 
Mohler (in his earlier Einheit), who seemingly do not lay sufficient emphasis 
on the fact that Scripture pertains immediately to the original apostolic 
announcing and stands in immediate dependence on the revelation of Christ. 

Because it is the source and well-spring, the apostolic announcing is pre- 
eminently the norm of all ecclesiastical tradition. Séhngen distinguishes 
accurately and clearly between active and passive tradition, between the 
act and its content. With Bainvel, he lays much stress on the consciousness 
which the Church in its collective mind, the common mind of the teaching 
and taught Church, has of the content of that mind, that is the original 
deposit of faith handed down orally and preserved intellectually from the 
apostolic times. 

The apostolic teaching will continually be the content of the consciousness 
of the Church and will be the object of the acts of consciousness and of those 
acts by which this content is passed on in living continuity through time. 
The apostolic preaching is never dissolved into this consciousness of the 
Church, but ever remains in itself the object of such awareness on the part of 
the Church. Without reference to this primitive apostolic preaching as its 
norm and goal, the content and expression of the consciousness which the 
Church has of its faith loses all sense and truth. 

Tradition cannot, then, Séhngen holds, be understood as Johann Sebastian 
Drey seems to hold, namely, as the living self-handing-down (Selbstiiber- 
lieferung) of the original Christian fact to the present generation of believers. 
Tradition, taken objectively and passively (as the content of the conscious- 
ness of the Church), remains unchanged. The penetration into, the conscious- 
ness of this unchangeable deposit, and its expression in human language will 
undergo change. But the original content of tradition is the same. 

Perhaps Drey’s and Séhngen’s views are really only the face and reverse, 
so to say, of one and the same theory. The original truths revealed by Jesus 
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and the Spirit to the Apostles exist only in a mind. Originally, this mind was 
God’s alone, in whose mind these truths had their existence by way of identi- 
fication with the absolute Truth which is the triune God. By gracious con- 
descension, He willed to communicate these truths to men through Jesus 
Christ, His Son. After this revelation, they were lodged in the minds of the 
Apostles as the medium of the conservation and propagation of these same 
truths. With the teaching word of the apostles, these truths found new 
abodes in the mind of the teaching Church, the successor of the Apostles. 
And later tradition was to be found objectively and passively also in the 
minds of the taught Church. With the passing of time and stimulated by 
internal and external events, the awareness of the Church regarding the 
treasure entrusted to her and the expression of this awareness and conscious- 
ness became clearer and developed in its extension. But the reality expressed 
was not changed. True, it has developed, not by way of accretions from with- 
out, but, if one may so speak, by a multiplication of intentional relations 
between this original deposit and the minds which possess and propagate it. 
In some such manner it seems one may express the idea of development of 
dogma. Perhaps Newman had a similar notion in mind which he expressed in 
his well-known ‘‘fecund idea.” 

Drey speaks of the deposit ‘moving itself” and thus developing. Séhngen 
says one may not hold this, and offers the notion of a clearer consciousness 
and expression of the immovable content of the consciousness of the 
Church. But perhaps there is an excessive use of the imagination on the part 
of Séhngen. The content of tradition, the object of the consciousness of the 
Church, must not be considered as one would look upon eggs in a basket. 
The object of the consciousness of the Church, the original deposit of faith, 
are truths, and as such are not strictly ‘‘contained” in, but penetrate the 
very fibers (to use imagination again) of the intellect. 

However one may view this most interesting (and extremely subtle) 
problem of tradition and the development of dogma, one will not fail to find 
Séhngen’s essay remarkably fascinating. I believe that, together with the 
masterful treatment of Bainvel (cf. The Catholic Encyclopedia, a synopsis of 
his Latin work), this essay is the best yet to appear on these subjects. Per- 
haps the other essays in this Festschrift do not quite equal this one in pro- 
fundity of thought, but they are well worth reading. 


Saint Mary’s College Matacui J. DoNNELLY, S.J. 


Saint THomas pb’Agurin. LA PRUDENCE: SomMME THEOLOGIQUE, II-II, 
Questions 47-56. French translation with notes and appendices by Th. 
Deman, O.P., 2d ed. Paris, Tournai, Rome: Desclée & Cie, 1949. Pp. 554. 

It is particularly appropriate today that the true meaning and importance 
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of the virtue of prudence be called to our attention. The very name of this 
virtue is often an object of derision. It suffers by comparison with such vir- 
tues as courage, audacity and heroism to which it is erroneously considered 
as opposed. Its nature has been so distorted that, in the minds of many, it 
has come to signify a worldly caution, an indisposition to act in the face of 
danger, the art of side-stepping all risk, a weak-kneed timidity. So much 
prejudice is aroused by the use of the word that, in his translation of the 
Nichomachean Ethics of Aristotle, W. D. Ross has substituted “practical 
wisdom” for “‘prudence” and “‘a man of practical wisdom” for “‘a prudent 
man.”’ With the purpose of restoring prudence to the primacy among the 
moral virtues given to it by St. Thomas, Fr. Deman presents this work, which 
is distinguished by broad and deep scholarship and unusually abundant 
documentation. After reading it, one is left with these convictions: it is a 
faulty education that is directed almost exclusively to the will; to be a good 
and virtuous man, one must also train his intellect since prudence is right 
knowledge directing action to its appointed end and purpose; certain quali- 
ties of mind are indispensable for right living and correct thinking has an 
inalienable place in the practice of every virtue. 

The book contains three main parts. There is the translation into French 
with the corresponding Latin text of the Leonine edition at the bottom of the 
page. The second part contains some 150 pages of notes on the text. Finally 
there is a series of enlightening articles that penetrate the essence of the 
virtue. With its alphabetic and systematic indices and a long list of the works 
and authors cited, this becomes a handy reference work. 

Although the translation follows the original quite literally, giving it a 
flavor of Scholastic French, it is fluent, clear and exact. The explanatory 
notes give added clarification to the Thomistic doctrine, complement it with 
copious quotations from his other writings, and integrate it within the general 
framework of moral theology according to the system of virtues. I would 
prefer these notes at the bottom of each page in place of the Latin text which 
now occupies that position. Since the author has labored to translate the 
original, he rust intend his work for those who do not understand Latin, 
and the notes are a necessary and very effective clarification of the transla- 
tion. It is very troublesome to be forced, through 245 pages of text, to turn 
to the back for notes which regularly occur at the rate of three or four per 
page. 

The articles contained in the Appendix trace the meaning of the word 
“prudence” from Greek literature through classical Latin to its development 
in French. Although the .Vichomachean Fthics is acknowledged as the prime 
source of the principles, Fr. Deman shows how much St. Thomas drew 
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from the Old and New Testaments and from the Fathers to give to prudence 
its deeper meaning and spiritual vitality. He analyses the connection be- 
tween prudence and the other moral virtues, shows that its proper seat is the 
intellect despite the fact that it is listed among the moral virtues, and differ- 
entiates the various acts involved in the realization of this virtue. Finally, in 
treating the relation between moral conscience and prudence, the author 
shows the part that prudence must play to make possible the proper exercise 
of one’s moral judgment. 

From his study of St. Thomas’ scriptural sources, Fr. Deman concludes 
that the sacred writings are far from containing exhortations only to gener- 
osity and love. They prove, rather, that to enter the Kingdom of Heaven, a 
man must also train himself so that he will possess certain qualities of mind. 
This means that there is a moral obligation on each person, in proportion to 
the talents originally given him, to labor for the development of his mind so 
that, under the influence and guidance of the virtue of prudence, the judg- 
ments of his moral conscience will be not only certain but also objectively 
correct. This follows from that fact that certain judgments of conscience 
impose a moral obligation even though they are subject to error. It is only 
through the possession and practice of the virtue of prudence that one avoids 
becoming the victim of an erroneous conscience. 

But what is to be done when even the exercise of the greatest prudence 
does not succeed in effecting a certain dictate of conscience? In answer to 
this question, the author returns to his attack not only against Probabilism 
but also against any moral system that has recourse to an indirect principle 
to solve the problem of a doubtful conscience. He is dissatisfied with Merkel- 
bach’s attempt to integrate his treatment of conscience with the virtue of 
prudence, and claims that even Billuart has not satisfied the demands of 
prudence. According to Fr. Deman, the only probability that merits the 
name is the opinion that is unice probabilis; for, to hold that each of two 
different opinions about the same truth has real probability is to distort the 
very nature of probability. The function of the strict doubt is to notify the 
conscience of the presence of danger. With this warning, the only moral solu- 
tion is to avoid all danger by choosing the more secure way in favor of the 
existence of the law. To act otherwise is to risk sin, which is itself a sin. It is 
the virtue of prudence that demands this solution of the problem of a doubt- 
ful conscience. This solution existed long before anyone invented the ‘‘moral 
systems” found in the manuals of moral theology today. 

All this is simply a repetition of the attack contained in the article, ‘‘Proba- 
bilisme,” in the Dictionnaire de théologie catholique. Nothing new has been 
added and it calls for no further refutation. However, the very condensed 
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form in which it is here repeated makes it even less convincing than was the 
original article. 

Fr. Deman laments the overexpansion, in the manuals of moral theology 
of the treatise on conscience with its long explanation of the different 
moral systems, the marshalling of countless arguments, objections and refu- 
tations. I am sure that the authors of these manuals would gladly omit much 
of this were it not for the fact that, periodically, certain writers feel obliged 
to ride to the attack on the system of Probabilism despite the fact that the 
Church has allowed it to be taught and practised for over 300 years. 

With the exception of the last 20 pages, this book deserves high com- 
mendation. 


Woodstock College JosernH Dvunamet, S.J. 


Le PROBLEME DE LA For. By Chanoine Jacques Leclercq. Tournai-Paris: 
Casterman, 1949. Pp. 81 

Je Crots EN Tor. By Jean Mouroux. Paris: Les Editions de la Revue des 
Jeunes. Pp. 126. 

The problem of Canon Leclercq’s book is that of keeping the faith alive in 
the children we send to the universities; it is not, as one might think, that of 
the nature of faith. The problem exists for those students who come to 
higher studies with mediocre or deficient Catholic instruction and find there 
many apparent difficulties against the faith that nearly overwhelm them. 
One in particular is that the faith seems only a fusion of parts taken from 
other religions. The resolution offered them for their difficulties is life accord- 
ing to the faith which will give them such vital experience as will assure 
them of its truth. This, because faith is a personal adherence to Christ, and 
adherence that makes Christianity unique among religions. 

These words sum up the great practical wisdom of the Church. But in 
any given case the priest-counsellor’s problem is to inspire the students to 
accept and practice it. And here Canon Leclercq is rather vague. He has had 
much success in this work, and perhaps he does not see that what is clear for 
him may not be so for others. Again, his experience tells him that the apolo- 
getic method against difficulties does not satisfy the students, and I wonder 
if this may not account for the ambiguity of his statements on miracles and 
their import (cf. pp. 24-26). It is not clear what value, if any, he allows them. 
All would grant that the apologetic method is rarely the right approach, 
psychologically, to a person’s difficulties; but other methods are psycho- 
logically right, I think, because the apologetic is logically right. 

Canon Leclercq makes other points to which one could take exception, but 
they do not affect the value of his little book for all who have guidance of 
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college or university students; for here are the thoughts of one experienced 
in the matter and sympathetic to the problem. 

Je Crois en Toi, a reprint from Recherches de science religieuse (1938), is 
welcomed without reservation. The usual theological treatment of faith, the 
act and the virtue, is necessarily analytic and is limited to only the essentials. 
Too often the end of the tract leaves the student with a dismembered corpse 
which he must himself reassemble and revivify. Here he will find his resur- 
recting done for him. Pére Mouroux begins with the fact that by faith the 
man knows a Person (credere Deum) and tends to a Person (credere in Deum) 
through a Person (credere Deo), Who is Christ. The development of this 
theme shows that the naked intellectual assent, which faith is, is clothed in 
the concrete with an all-embracing system of personal relations between God 
and man founded upon the w(W)ord: upon Christ Who preached the word 
of God, contemplates the Word of God, and is the subsistent Word of God; 
and upon the Church, the mystical Christ, who continues to preach the 
w(W)ord, and to contemplate and possess the Word in the Eucharist. The 
result is a fully satisfying complement to the textbook. Does Pére Mouroux’s 
work need any other recommendation for those who have studied the 
treatise de actu fidet? 


Woodstock College JoHN MANNING FRAUNCEs, S.J. 


HISTOIRE DE LA THEOLOGIE AU XIXe SIECLE. Tome I. By Edgar Hocedez, 
$.J. Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1948. Pp. 269. 

The historian of theology always has a difficult task in tracing the various 
routes and charting the different currents of theological development; 
especially, is this true in the history of theology in the nineteenth century. 
Religious politics in court and parliament, the suppression of the Society of 
Jesus, the revolution in France, rationalism—such was the legacy that the 
nineteenth received from the preceding century. And, as Hocedez points out 
clearly and succinctly, to this legacy was due the decadence of theology in 
the various countries of Europe. He then traces the incipient revival of 
theology throughout the world. Conditions in France, involving a discussion 
of Gallicanism and traditionalism, are his next subject. His subsequent 
treatment of rationalism, Protestantism, Febronianism, and Josephism in the 
German-speaking countries is excellent. Hermes and the Hermesians largely 
crowd the scene of chapter five. The last section of the book considers the 
schools of Lucerne, Bamberg, Mayence, Miinich, and Tubingen. 

The author is to be congratulated for his fair and sympathetic treatment 
of Félicité de Lammenais, De Bonald, and Joseph de Maistre. The exonera- 
tion of the latter from the charge of traditionalism has been too long delayed. 
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Men like Lammenais and Bonald really did make creditable contribution to 
the revival of Catholic theology in Europe. And that makes the final tragic 
end of Lammenais only the more poignant. 

In like manner, the author’s vindication of the excellent work done by the 
Tiibingen school cannot be underestimated. Throwing aside the unfair 
contention of Fonck and other critics that Drey and Méhler were—for in- 
stance, in their theory of the development of dogma—the true forerunners 
(though unconsciously—surely a magnanimous allowance ) of modernism, 
Hocedez clearly proves their orthodoxy, at least in their maturer writings. 

I believe (at the risk of singing extra chorum) that, with the exception of 
Scheeben, Mohler was perhaps one of the very greatest of theological lights 
in the last century. It is hoped that Hocedez, in giving Méhler his proper due, 
may help in reviving interest in this very young theologian (he died when he 
was barely forty-two years old). And then perhaps the forgotten copies of the 
Symbolik and Einheit, too long hidden away in some obscure shelf of our 
theological libraries, will be brought forth to enlighten and stimulate our 
younger and older theologians. 

On the other side of the ledger, one might suggest that too frequently in 
the book secondary sources are used. This is quite evident in the treatment 
of Schleiermacher, for example. The undoubted influence of Nicolas de 
Malebranche and Réné Descartes upon Bonald and Lammenais is rather 
neglected. Their theories on innate ideas and the theory of Bonald and 
Lammenais (and De Maistre) are too similar not to have had some causal 
connection. 

Perhaps, too, a somewhat broader view could be taken concerning the 
coming controversy over the natural and the supernatural. As Scheeben does 
so well in the latter part of the first volume of Dogmatik, Hocedez might well 
have indicated that, up to the first quarter of the last century the con- 
troversy was principally on the ethical plane, with Pelagians and the Re- 
formers occupying the extreme positions. In the nineteenth century the 
struggle between the two camps shifted to the intellectual sphere, the ex- 
treme positions now being defended by the rationalists on one side with the 
traditionalists-fideists on the other. 

Finally, of really outstanding value are the Sources, Bibliographic, Notes 
complémentaires, to be found, not just at the end of each chapter, but imme- 
diately following each section. These notes and bibliography run from four 
to six pages and are a veritable fountain of information about the best writ- 
ings on the various men and movements of theology in the last century. It 
seems superfluous to recommend this outstanding work. 


St. Mary’s College Matacut J. DonnELLy, S. J. 
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KIRCHENGESCHICHTE. By Dr. Karl Bihlmeyer and Dr. Hermann Tiichle. 
Paderborn: Verlag Ferdinand Schéningh, 1948. Pp. xvi + 530. 18.00 Marks 
(bound), 14.00 Marks (unbound). 

As professor at the University of Tiibingen, Bihlmeyer edited in 1911 the 
sixth edition of Funk’s one-volume manual of Church history. As the years 
went by he enlarged this work in succeeding editions until now the former 
one-volume work has grown to three large volumes. The volume under review 
is the second volume of the new twelfth improved edition. Unfortunately 
Prof. Bihlmeyer died in 1942, but the work was carried on and this present 
edition was prepared by Dr. Hermann Tiichle of the University of Tiibingen. 

The matter treated covers the years 692-1517, comprising three periods, 
the Early Middle Ages, up till 1073; the High Middle Ages, 1073-1294; and 
the Late Middle Ages, till 1517. A short preview of the salient points intro- 
duces each of these three periods. The first period comprises the missionary 
and cultural work of the Church with the German, Latin and Slav peoples; 
the relations of the Papacy to the European powers; the development of 
learning; the break with the Greek Church; the internal and external life of 
the Church. The second period treats of the Papacy and the Empire, the 
spread of Christianity in Northeast Europe, the fight against Islam and 
heresies, the spiritual life of the Church, the Crusades, new religious orders 
and the intense intellectual life of the age. The third period treats of the 
reform of the Church, the conciliar movement, asceticism, mysticism, philo- 
sophical and theological learning, and the beginning of the Renaissance 
Popes. 

These are but the general outlines. The work is detailed, full of factual in- 
formation yet, withal, quite readable. What is of secondary importance is 
given in small print. Here is an example taken at random from among many. 
In a few pages dealing with the second period of the Middle Ages, 1073- 
1294, the author goes into the history of the sacraments, traces the changes 
in the administration of the Holy Eucharist and considers the question of 
the frequency of Communion and of the celebration of Mass. He treats of the 
ordinary prayers of Christians and especially of the genesis and development 
of the Hail Mary. He touches on the growing practice of granting indulgences 
(which at times gave occasion for much abuse), penance, both public and 
private, confession to lay people, the number of feast days, and mystery 
plays. 

As is quite understandable, the German side of ecclesiastical history is 
stressed, or rather, history is looked at from the German viewpoint—a 
change from textbooks on Church history of French provenance. While 
these latter would probably view the beginning of the Middle Ages from the 
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point of view of the Mediterranean area or the Frankish peoples, the author 
begins this period with the conversion of the German peoples—the Ala- 
manni, the Bavarians and the Thuringians. There is brought out in relief the 
formation of the German State with the help of the Christian religion, the 
close union of Church and State peculiar to the relation of the Papacy and 
the Empire, the amalgamation of German views of life, customs, and uses 
with the Christian way of life. Against those German non-Catholic historians 
who have asserted that St. Boniface destroyed a Christianity, introduced by 
the Celtic monks, that was evangelical and independent of Rome, the author 
points out that this was not the case. What Boniface did was to organize the 
Church on hierarchical lines (pp. 13, 19). At times recondite points of 
German history are touched on; e.g., after treating of Dante and the Divina 
Commedia the author mentions a German author, almost a contemporary of 
Dante, who composed Die Erliésung, a much more modest work than Dante’s 
masterpiece, that depicts the history of man from the creation to the last 
judgment (p. 343). 

The present reviewer feels that some mention could have been made of the 
continued influence exerted on Christian thought in the West even in the 
eighth century and the following centuries by the former reaction against 
Arian ideas and the Christological heresies, a subject treated in the works of 
Josef Jungmann, S.J., e.g., ‘Die Abwehr des germanischen Arianismus und 
der Umbruch der religiésen Kultur im Friihen Mittelalter,” in Zeitschrift 
fiir katholische Theologie, LXTX (1947), 68-99. 

The author says (p. 99) that Photius wrote in his letter to the Bulgarians 
that with the transfer of the imperial residence to New Rome the primacy 
also had been transferred there. This view would seem to need modification 
in the light of the recent work of Dvornik, The Photian Schism (Cambridge, 
1948, p. 127). One gets the impression (p. 104) that the Greek schism was 
begun by Michael Caerularius and that under this patriarch the break with 
the Western Church was definitive. While this has been commonly held by 
historians, recent contributions can make us hesitate as to the finality of this 
position; cf. George Every, S$.S.M., The Byzantine Patriarchate (London, 
1947, Chaps. XII, XIII); and A. C. Krey, ““Urban’s Crusade—Success or 
Failure,” American Historical Review, LIII (Jan., 1948), 248, 249. 

The work will be particularly useful for ecclesiastical students by reason 
of the summaries of the history of theology and of philosophy given of the 
different periods. For an example, for the period, 1294-1517, fifteen pages 
mostly in small print are devoted to Scotus, Occam, Nominalists and 
Realists, Cajetan, Aegidius Romanus, Bradwardin and Nicholas of Cusa. 

The bibliographies are excellent, well chosen, lengthy and in different 
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languages. In future editions we may hope to see among the American re- 
views mediaeval periodicals that had their inception in recent years such as 
Traditio and Mediaevalia et Humanistica, and for Canada, Mediaeval Studies. 
[ may mention also that the American Historical Review and the Catholic 
Historical Review from time to time carry articles of solid contribution on the 
Middle Ages. Here one might criticize a technical conventionality adopted 
by the author and many writers on the Continent. It is that of writing Eng- 
lish titles without capitalization. An English reader is offended by a title 
written thus, The paschal precept (p. 233). Other examples among many 
may be seen on pp. 90, 123, 339, 406, 434. The book is exceptionally free from 
factual errors. Here and there are typographical errors, e.g., “tought” for 
“thought” (p. xvi), “‘veut’anni” for “‘vent’anni” (p. xvi), “probleme” for 
“probléme”’ (p. 348). A detailed Index makes this work more valuable. 


Alma College EpWarD HaGEMANN, S.J. 


Basic WRITINGS OF SAINT AuGusTINE. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by Whitney J. Oates. New York: Random House, 1948. Vol. I, pp. 
xl + 847; IT, pp. 898. $10.00. 

Until the publication of these two volumes there has been no commercially 
available collection of the works of St. Augustine of Hippo for English read- 
ers. Random House gave to Professor Oates, chairman of the department of 
classics at Princeton University, the task of editing Augustine’s Basic 
Writings. The present work is the result. The sirst volume contains the full 
English text of the Confessions, Soliloquies, Immortality of the Soul, Morals 
of the Church, The Teacher, Profit of Believing, Nature of the Good, Spirit and 
the Letter, Nature and Grace, Grace of Christ and Original Sin, Enchiridion, 
Grace and Free Will, Predestination of the Saints, plus an analysis of the trea- 
tise On Free Will. The more important books of the City of God and The 
Trinity are printed in the second volume. With the exception of G. C. 
Leckie’s translations of two short works (De immortalitate animae and De 
magistro) the English texts are revisions of those printed in the nineteenth 
century in A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, originally 
edited by Philip Schaff. In other words, Dr. Oates has used translations by 
non-Catholic scholars. In justice, it should be added immediately that there 
were few translations by Catholics available at the time that this anthology 
was being assembled. Since this review is intended primarily for Catholic 
readers, it should be made clear that the present translations are generally 
accurate and unmarked by religious prejudice. Any Catholic library will 
benefit from the possession of this set and qualified students should be en- 
couraged to read them. 
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Only a small portion of St. Augustine’s literary output can be printed in 
eighteen hundred pages. The choice of works to be included has been reason- 
ably made. Only two of the great doctrinal treatises are needed to complete 
the muster: De Genesi ad litteram and De libero arbitrio. The former has never 
been translated into English. Father J. H. Taylor, S.J., is now doing it. Cer- 
tainly, it is impossible to appreciate St. Augustine’s theory of rationes, his 
views on transformistic evolution, his theory of knowledge, and his whole 
understanding of the origin and development of finite reality, without know- 
ing this Commentary on Genesis. No doubt, Prof. Oates was well aware of this 
but felt that the making of a new version would too long delay the printing 
of these volumes. As for the dialogue On Free Choice, it is probably the finest 
product of the Saint’s early, semi-philosophic period. The fifteen-page 
analysis made by the editor does not satisfy the need for a full text. Father 
Tourscher translated it more than ten years ago (Philadelphia, 1937) but 
his version is not accurate. It is an irony of publication dates that an excel- 
lent translation by C. M. Sparrow, an Episcopalian scholar, was issued in the 
University of Virginia Studies, shortly before the appearance of the Random 
House volumes. 

The quality of the translations of the twelve shorter works, in Volume I, 
varies considerably with the different workers. English terminology is still 
unsettled and the reader can never be sure whether a term such as “mind” 
translates animus, spiritus, intellectus, ralio, mens, or even anima. This is but 
one example of the sort of problem which any translator of the rich vocabu- 
lary of Augustine faces. There is, as yet, no standardized terminology for 
Augustinian thought in English. 

Since the present writer has completed recently a translation of the Con- 
fessions, a few words on the English versions of this masterpiece may be 
excused. It is the version by J. G. Pilkington which is reprinted here. There 
have been several recent printings of it. It is not by any means the best 
English translation. Even if we limit ourselves to Protestant versions, the 
translation by Dr. Pusey will be found to be much superior. Probably its only 
great defect is a certain archaic and stilted quality of the English. To many 
readers, however, this is no great obstacle; it helps to convey something of 
the color of Augustine’s own rhetorical sentences. It is interesting that Dr. 
A. C. Pegis chose to reprint the Pusey text, in his Wisdom of Catholicism, 
also published by Random House. 

While neither the City of God nor The Trinity is completely printed in the 
second volume, enough of each is given. Ordinary readers will neither relish 
nor require the long tiresome passages in the first ten books De civitate Dei. 
Books XI to XXII, in the translation by Marcus Dods, G. Wilson and J. J. 
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Smith, are given without abbreviation. It may be some years before the new 
version by Fathers Zema, Walsh and O’Donnell will be available. As to the 
magistral De Trinilate, Canon A. W. Haddan’s text is partially reprinted 
here (books I, II, IV, VI, VIII, IX, XII, and XV). No Catholic version has 
been done in modern English. 

In the thirty pages of his Introduction, Prof. Oates gives a brief outline of 
the life of St. Augustine and an exposition of some of the doctrinal positions 
of Augustinism. He has relied rather largely on the secondary works of well- 
known Catholic commentators. The influence of the work of E. Gilson is 
particularly evident. Something more might have been done to acquaint the 
reader with the various interpretations of Augustine’s thought by men such 
as Boyer, Alfaric, Mausbach, Hessen, Portalié and Harnack. If space did not 
permit going into details about the secondary literature, the standard bib- 
liography by Nebreda could have been listed. In any event, these volumes 
may be recommended to all scholars and libraries interested in the reading 
of St. Augustine. 


St. Louis University VERNON J. BoURKE 


Novum TESTAMENTUM GRAECE ET LATINE. Pars Prima. By Heinrich J. 
Vogels. 3rd ed. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1949. Pp. xiii + 478. DM9. 

In their dificult attempt to keep alive the study of Greek, Scripture pro- 
fess uur American seminaries certainly must be encouraged by the 
knowledge that several new or revised critical editions of the Greek New 
Testament prepared for aspirants to the priesthood have, despite the war 
and its after effects, appeared in recent years. The first edition of Bover’s 
Novi Testamenti Biblia Graeca et Latina was published in 1943 at Madrid. 
The sixth edition of Merk’s Novum Testamentum graece et latine was pub- 
lished by the Poni: ical Biblical Institute in 1948. Most recently the third 
edition of Vogels’ . coum Testamentum graece et latine (Evangelia et Actus 
Aposte’crum) has beea published at Freiburg im Breisgau in 1949. 

There is no need for the reviewer to enter into great detail about this new 
edition. In his approach to the subject the author has made no essential 
change from that found in his earlier editions, for which one may profitably, 
as apparently Vogels himself did, consult the reviews in Biblica, II (1921), 
78-87 : III (1922), 400; V (1924), 86-88; as well as that in The Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review, XXIII (1923), 1251-58; XXIV (1923-24), 35-43, 143-151, 
234-241. 

The Preface is almost word for word the same as that of the 1922 edition, 
with only an occasional addition or omission. (On p. vi reference is made to 
a 1916 publication of Harnack, already referred to in the 1922 edition as 
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having appeared in 1909, yet no mention is made of a different edition or 
printing). One notable improvement is the addition of Georgian to the list of 
ancient versions consulted. The Latin text is Sixto-Clementine as prepared 
by Hetzenauer, with variants from Wordsworth-White (p. viii). 

Maximus is added to the Greek writers (p. ix), Chromatius to the Latin, 
and Bergsma’s mediaeval Dutch translation of Tatian to the Syriac (p. x). 
Surprisingly, one does not find the papyri of recent years listed, although 
certainly seminarians should be made acquainted with their important 
contribution. The biblical references in both the Latin and the Greek vary 
in several places from those given in the earlier editions; moreover, they are 
found in the margin, not at the foot of the page. Abbreviations are not al- 
ways the same, e.g., /r for Jren (Irenaeus). The greatest number of changes 
is naturally found in the apparatus, although in the text itself the author has 
introduced several different readings. In John 1:3 the period is placed after 
ode év, and 6 yeyovey begins the next sentence. Mark 16:9-20 is considered 
as seemingly alien to the original text; also John 7:53—8:11. 

The format is very good, with fine paper and excellent print. Several pass- 
ages are presented in poetical form (though not John 1:1-18), and the 
author’s arrangement of Christ’s genealogy in Matt. 1 and Luke 3 makes it 
easier to follow. The Latin is always on the left-hand page, the Greek on the 
right. The verse numbers are no longer in the margin but in the text itself. 

While recognizing the excellence of this latest edition of Vogels, the re- 
viewer may express his preference for the more complete works of Merk and 
Bover. 


St. John’s Seminary, Brighton. M. P. STAPLETON 


An Earty Evcuoiocium: The Dér-Balizeh Papyrus Enlarged and Re- 
edited. By C. H. Roberts and Dom B. Capelle. Bibliothéque du Muséon, 
23. Louvain; Bureaux du Muséon, 1949. Pp. 72, 6 Plates. 

At the International Eucharistic Congress in London, 1909, Abbot de 
Puniet of Oosterhout gave a preliminary description and text-edition of 
Mass-prayers disclosed in three broken papyrus leaves of about the end of 
the sixth century, found at Dér-Balizeh, Egypt, by Messrs. Petrie and Crum. 
Text and report were subsequently enlarged in such scientific journals as 
Revue Bénédictine and Echos d’Orient, and drew comments by interested 
scholars the world over. 

De Puniet prepared his edition from photographs, without having seen 
the papyrus. He did state that in addition to the three fragments he was pub- 
lishing, there were some other small pieces, which it was impossible to com- 
bine, and which in any event would not modify his edition. Lietzmann, 
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Salaville, Schermann, Jungmann, Cabrol and others found the published 
texts so interesting that they wrote upon them at length, without any one 
thinking of having a further look at the papyrus itself. 

‘When I was asked to check a reading on behalf of the co-author and pro- 
moter of this paper,” writes C. H. Roberts, Reader in papyrology in Oxford, 
“T found to my surprise that besides the three incomplete leaves already 
published there were some thirty to forty unpublished fragments, a few con- 
siderable, mostly very small; one or two had already been placed in position 
by an unknown hand, but the majority were unplaced. Most of these we 
have now succeeded in attaching to Leaves I and II.... Hitherto the 
anaphora fragment (leaf II) consisted of two unconnected passages of 17 
lines on one side and 18 on the other; we have now a continuous text of 62 
lines.” 

It was found, also, that the order of the leaves as suggested by De Puniet 
is not the right one. Thus, the Dér-Balizeh Fragment, instead of being 
finished business, is again first order of the day for the students of Egyptian 
liturgical uses. 

The scholarly Abbot of Mt-César here supplies the liturgical commentary 
and the source-references. Not least in the interest attaching to this edition 
is to note how emendations of the Puniet text, as criticized by Schermann 
and Jungmann, are borne out now by the papyrus itself. 


Saint Mary’s College GERALD ELLArpD, S.J. 


AEDIFICATIO CORPORIS CHRISTI: AUFRISS DER PASTORAL. By Constantin 
Noppel, S. J. Freiburg: Herder, 2. Aufl., 1949. Pp. xii + 258. 

There may be no lack of monographs, dealing with the one or the other 
aspect of the pastoral work of the Church; but there are few complete scien- 
tific treatises and very few modern ones. Therefore, the present volume, just 
appearing in its second German edition (the first was in 1936) should be most 
welcome. It is an excellent textbook and should make interesting and stimu- 
lating reading for the busy pastor who wishes to do his best to meet present 
needs and to keep abreast with modern developments. For more than any 
other branch of theology, pastoral theology is particularly subject to evolu- 
tion; it has to adapt itself to the changing conditions and situations of this 
world. Hence it is the more important that it be guided by certain funda- 
mental ideas and corresponding principles. 

The present author develops his subject from the central idea set forth by 
St. Paul (Eph. 4:11-12) on the variety of ministries designed to build up the 
Body of Christ. According to the nature of that Body, being an organized 
unity of smaller units (parishes and dioceses), the treatise is divided into two 
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major parts: the collective ministry to the various units, and the ministry to 
the individual. In the first part, after a brief description of the juridical and 
territorial presuppositions, Noppel discusses what he calls “the personal 
forces” at work in the building up of the Mystical Body (Pope, bishops, 
parish priests, assistant priests, deans, lay-helpers, lay-apostles, the people); 
then, the material means and instruments (church, rectory, parish hall, 
cemetery ; visits, parlor, parish bulletin, diocesan paper, etc.). The third and 
main chapter deals extensively and profoundly with the actual pastoral 
work: the liturgical form of the divine services, the sanctification of Sunday; 
preaching and catechizing; works of charity; the organization and place of 
Catholic Action in parish and diocese, auxiliary works and organizations of 
Catholic Action; Catholic life as apostolic life, its radiation into the general 
public life; codrdination of the various works within the parish, and codpera- 
tion amongst the various parishes of the same city as well as amongst the 
various dioceses of one country; and eventually, permeating all this, the due 
orientation towards a harmonious development of the Universal Church, 
“Una in multis.” 

In the second part, the author deals with those activities of the pastoral 
ministry which are more directly concerned with the individual, the ‘‘Eccle- 
sia tota in singulis.”” The pastoral aspect of the administration of the sacra- 
ments; the ordinary and extraordinary care for the sick and the dead; the 
special consideration to be given to those who strive for greater perfection, 
both in the world and in religion; the care for those who are not, or not yet, 
members of the Church. 

Any writings on matters of pastoral theology somehow necessarily have a 
local color, and the book under review is no exception; its examples are 
taken from, and its applications are made to, conditions and situations in the 
German speaking countries. Nevertheless, the author has succeeded in 
presenting the fundamental ideas and general rules of pastoral theology in a 
way universal enough to be applied easily to any place where normal parish 
work is being done. 


College of Christ the King, Toronto PETER MUELLER, S.J. 


GRUNDFRAGEN DER PHILOSOPHIE IM DENKEN DER GEGENWART. By Hans 
Pfeil. Paderborn: Ferdinand Schéningh, 1949. Pp. 239. 

For the past two decades Hans Pfeil has been performing yeoman service 
for German Catholics. His survey articles and books have kept them abreast 
of recent philosophical speculation. Since the recent War, he has been one of 
the main links between the Catholic community and the intellectual main- 
stream in Germany and elsewhere. The present volume contains a revised 
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version of articles originally published between 1938 and 1947 in Klerusdlait, 
Katholische missionsdrstliche Fiirsorge and Missionsdrstliche Fragen u. Auf- 
gaben. Two of the chapters contain materials which first appeared in a book 
that was confiscated by the Nazis in 1938 for its critical treatment of favorite 
Nazi philosophers. Lately, Pfeil has been reaching a wider audience through 
articles in general reviews like Stimmen der Zeit as well as through his influ- 
ential book on Nietzsche and religion (issued in 1948). 

The title of the present volume gives an exact indication of its scope; it is 
concerned with the basic philosophical problems being discussed in contem- 
porary thought. After an introductory chapter on the general intellectual 
situation in twentieth-century philosophy, Pfeil devotes separate chapters to 
the problems of the soul, man’s place in nature, God, truth and evil. In each 
case, his procedure is to make a systematic classification of the various posi- 
tions enjoying popularity today, explain the views of the leading exponents, 
and offer some criticism from the Thomistic standpoint. The perspective is a 
thoroughly German one, and rightly so, in view of the readers the author has 
primarily in mind. His analyses of existentialism, philosophy of life and 
Scholasticism are, for the most part, based upon the writings of German 
representatives of these movements. This makes for a onesided account, 
however, as far as a general appreciation of contemporary philosophy is 
concerned. This book is not as well-balanced as the recent survey by Bo- 
chenski. But the only chapter which fails to say something relevant about the 
present situation is the one on truth. The author goes as far back as Locke 
and Kant, but not even this running start is sufficient to carry him to the 
heart of the problem as it is conceived today by logical analysts and natur- 
alists. 

From the pages devoted to philosophical anthropology and natural the- 
ology, it is evident that the Nazi doctrine on man and God is still to be reck- 
oned with in Germany. Pfeil gives a specially interesting and detailed analy- 
sis of the writings of Wilhelm Hauer (German View of God), Ernst Bergmann 
(The German National Church and The Twenty-Five Theses of the German 
Religion) and Hermann Schwarz (German Faith at the Crossroads), which 
were published with official blessings during the nineteen-thirties. These 
pantheistic broadsides have not lost their influence, despite the absence of 
political backing. There has been a determined effort at continuing this 
strange blend of nationalism, nihilistic titanism and anti-Christian panthe- 
ism. Pfeil gives a measured and confident criticism, declaring that all the 
positive values of neo-paganism are better realized in a realistic, Christian 
philosophy. He calls for a union of European peoples in a United States of 
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Europe, of Christians in the One Catholic Church, and of men everywhere 
in a realistic-personalistic-theistic philosophy and civilization. 


St. Louis University James COLLINs 


VALEURS DE VIE ET LIVRES D’AUJOURD’HUI. By J. Delépierre, S.J., and 
V. Honnay, S.J. Bruxelles: Editions de Lumen Vitae, 1949. 2 vols. Pp. 216; 
216. 70 frs. per volume. 

It is the aim of the authors of this work to provide a course of study by 
which the reader through his own strenuous effort may attain a Christian 
humanistic synthesis of modern learning. All the important problems and 
influential ideas of the past thirty years are analysed from the point of view 
of a particular subject field and each field of learning is surveyed from the 
point of view of a total Catholic perspective. It is a bibliography of modern 
learning but not just a book list. As the title suggests, the authors endeavor 
to bring together hundreds of important modern books and true value judg- 
ments; that is to say, each book is not criticized in the fashion of a critical 
journal but rather the important problems of important books are presented 
in a survey of a whole field of learning. It is up to the reader to make the 
final judgment. 

The two volumes are divided into two parts: Man, Society; The World of 
Science, The World of Literature. This four-fold survey of modern thought 
is amazingly complete. Any listing here of all the subdivisions would detract 
from the work because it is impossible in a short review to demonstrate the 
methods by which the authors integrate minor divisions into the ensemble. 

The first volume opens with a condensed review of philosophy, its purpose 
and method. Modern philosophers from Bergson to Sartre are presented. 
Theology follows; and the larger problems of the modern theologian as well 
as the methods, means and indicated solutions of particular theological 
studies are presented. Social science is considered next, but not according to 
the usual division. Sociology as such is first reviewed. Then the principal 
social ideas of modern European thought are indicated and their authors are 
studied; included here is a chapter, “Les intéréts catholiques.” And finally 
the field of education is examined. 

The second volume begins with a brief bibliography of periodicals. Physical 
science is then considered in all of its many branches. And once again, the 
whole emphasis is to examine particular important problems—relativity, 
evolution, psychoanalysis, etc.—within a whole field of learning and accord- 
ing to the methods of that field of learning, but from the viewpoint of a 
Catholic humanist. A surprisingly brief review of history and geography 
follows. And the remainder of the volume is a survey of letters, devoted 
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mainly to French literature. There is brief comment on other literatures but 
in this part of their work the authors must have been rushed to make a 
printers’ deadline. Some of the comment here (e.g., that on American 
literature) must have been drawn from secondary authorities who were not 
too authoritative. 

Although this work was written for educated Catholics of Belgium and 
France, its wider usefulness is obvious. The bibliography is abbreviated to 
the point of awkwardness. There are some minute errors (e.g., Lewis Sinclair 
for Sinclair Lewis on p. 184 of Vol. II; biographies for bibliographies on p. 7 
of Vol. III) which hardly mar the work. However, three serious criticisms 
occur to this reviewer. First, the relatively slight space and emphasis given 
to certain topics (e.g., The Church, Church history, history) can be ques- 
tioned. Secondly, large topics are so condensed as sometimes to reach the 
point of oversimplification; we might well ask if a one-page summary of 
criteriology is going to be a help or a hindrance to a student. Thirdly, the 
documentation is quite uneven. In such a work as this, one has a right to 
expect that the documentation will be complete and that the bibliography 
will be both full and easy to use. These defects apart, the work remains a 
valuable guide for one seeking an integration of modern knowledge and 
Christian faith. 


Woodstock College EpMoND F. X. Ivers, S.J. 


Kart Bartu. By Jéréme Hamer, O.P. Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1949. 
Pp. 297. 

In the year 1920 Adolph von Harnack and his former pupil, Karl Barth, 
then thirty-four years old, were invited to address the students at Aarau. 
The old historian gave a lecture that was a competent exposition of views 
already well known through his published works. But when in turn he lis- 
tened to the conference delivered by his young colleague, he could scarcely 
believe his ears; not a single idea, not a single phrase expressed by Barth 
could merit his approval. Harnack later wrote that he did not understand 
how a pastor in charge of souls could propound such a theology. 

The remarkable theology developed by Karl Barth and presented in more 
than thirty books plus a continuing flood of articles that bring his published 
writings to over three hundred, is competently investigated by Jéréme 
Hamer in what is perhaps the best study of Barth that has appeared to date. 
Obviously some delimitation of so vast a corpus of works had to be devised; 
Pére Hamer restricts his exposition to an examination of Barth’s dogmatic 
method, in which he believes he has discovered the key to the whole system. 
To the exposition he joins a criticism that is at all times judicious, moderate, 
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and penetrating. The undertaking was extremely difficult; all writers in 
German freely coin words; in addition, Barth coins new meanings for old 
words. Yet Pére Hamer has mastered the Swiss theologian’s doctrine and has 
made it intelligible in his own clearly written French volume. 

One of the more valuable features of the book is the study of influences 
shaping Karl Barth’s mind. Asa student of Harnack, Jilicher, and Wilhelm 
Herrmann, Barth was soundly instructed in the liberalism that characterized 
German theology during his youth, and conceived a strong aversion to it; 
he saw that it was no theology at all, but a mere humanism. What aroused 
his most violent antagonism, however, was Schleiermacher’s sentimentalism, 
Barth was convinced that man has no experience of God, or, indeed, any way 
of knowing God whatever. In the dualistic tools forged by Kierkegaard 
against Hegelian monism, he found the weapons for his own attack on the 
decadent theology represented by Schleiermacher, although he could not 
accept the Danish thinker’s subjectivism with its “instants” in which man 
achieves conscious union with God. 

The absolute dualism between the transcendent God and sinful mankind 
is the bed-rock foundation of Barth’s theological system. Under analysis, it 
yields three distinct principles. The first is the discontinuity of the “event” 
of the divine Word. The Word of God, an expression that groups together 
all the redemptive activities of God, revelation, grace, justification, election, 
predestination, and the Church, is God Himself who speaks but has no effect 
separate from the divine substance. Revelation, like grace, is composed of 
divine touches that appear and disappear as often as God wishes, without 
any continuity. The second principle is in harmony with the first. Man, for 
the very reason he is a creature, and especially because he is a sinner whose 
sin has totally secularized his nature, can never arrive at any knowledge of 
God, either by way of intellectual concepts or through momentary illumina- 
tions of experience. The most man can hope for is an indirect knowledge of 
the divine Word through the Bible, which however does not express the 
divine Word, but is a purely human word that is fallible and disfigured by 
errors. And the Bible itself has to be accepted blindly, without any justifica- 
tion that warrants man in preferring it to any other religious book. This in- 
troduces us to the third principle. We cannot know God by faith, for faith is 
not an act by which man knows God, but rather an act by which God 
knows man. Yet man chooses to believe; by an act of sheer fiducia, a leap 
into the absolute void, he trusts himself to a God whose existence cannot be 
proved and whose veracity cannot be attested by any document of rev- 
elation. Nevertheless man turns to the Bible, hoping to know therein the 
veil that may cover the reality. Study of the Bible, whose opacity cannot 
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be pierced for a single instant, is the indirect knowledge on which Barth’s 
theology is based. 

Preaching is a function of this theology, and consists in repeating in pres- 
ent-day language what is contained in the Bible, the human and provisory 
criterion of all Christian activity. In studying the Bible with a view to trans- 
mitting its message, the preacher must use a key, which isa definite philos- 
ophy or a collection of principles derived from various philosophies. In this 
procedure he necessarily falsifies the evangelical message. The main task 
of the theologian is to minimize as far as possible the human accretions in- 
separable from the endeavor to express biblical doctrine in contemporary 
parlance. 

The methodology of Karl Barth is thus constructed on an agnosticism 
from which he vainly tries to escape by fideism. The gulf separating his 
theology from the tenets of the Reformers is incapable of being bridged, 
although Barth insists he is true to Calvin by going back to the Bible. His 
influence on contemporary Protestant theology, so far as we can now judge, 
is discerned in his intention of restoring the divine transcendence to the 
pinnacle from which liberalism had dislodged it, rather than in his theological 
elaboration. Barth has founded no “‘school.’’ The modern world, to its grief, 
has embraced a Kantianism and a Hegelianism. Pére Hamer thinks we may 
be spared a Barthianism. 


St. Mary’s College Cyrit VoLLert, S.J. 


Tue REINTERPRETATION OF LutHER. By Edgar M. Carlson, Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1948. Pp. 256. $3.50. 

When Martin Luther left the Church, he carried along with him many 
truths that had been implanted in his mind since childhood, fostered and 
stabilized in the maturer years of his theological training and priesthood. His 
subsequent philosophy of “choose and reject” naturally complicated the 
pattern. His sincere followers down through the years, applying his own 
principle of private interpretation, have tried to discover some unity and 
coherence in his teachings. The volume under consideration is such an 
attempt. 

Perhaps the book were better named, “‘Swedish Types of Luther Interpre- 
tation.” It is an introduction for the general reader into the research studies 
of Luther’s theology by Swedish scholars of the last fifty years. Prof. Carlson 
insists that “Swedish Lutheranism is not just another version of Lutheran- 
ism as it developed in Germany,” and since it is distinctive it offers a dis- 
tinctive interpretation of its master. This is to be found chiefly in the 
method pursued, known as “motif-research,” an attempt to unravel the 
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unifying threads of Luther’s doctrine and thus render deeper insight if 
possible into his general message. 

The research studies of the Lundensian School, developed along “‘his- 
torical-systematic” lines, in preference to the Uppsala theologians, are 
presented for analysis and evaluation. The scholars in question are princi- 
pally Anders Nygren, Gustaf Aulén and Ragnar Bring, with due credit to 
the influence on these men of Einar Billing and Nathan Séderblom. Occa- 
sional references are made to some ten or more less known modern Swedish 
theologians. Dr. Carlson does not propose to give his readers a minute 
account of the work of these men, but is interested chiefly in describing their 
several distinctive types of Luther interpretation. Repeatedly in the course 
of his study, he comes back to the precise task of this motif-research which is 
distinctive in these Swedish scholars. “It is not to discover coherence of 
ideas. It seeks to find the affirmation that is behind each idea and then to 
look behind each particular affirmation to the basic motif—the fundamental, 
all-pervading affirmation—which gives unity and coherence to the whole” 
(p. 170). He defends this general method as objective and as suitable to 
bring out what is in Luther precisely because Luther has a central unifying 
thought. He also justifies the particular patterns of motifs: dualism, as de- 
veloped chiefly by Bring, which accounts for Luther’s views on sin and justi- 
fication; Aulén’s victory-theme as explaining Luther’s teaching on the 
atonement; Nygren’s “Agape,” which among other things renders intelligible 
the Reformer’s repudiation of ‘‘good works.”’ These analytical studies, 
paradoxically enough, have achieved a synthesis that is outstanding. “Every 
position that Luther asserts,”” we are told, “‘somehow involves his charac- 
teristic view of grace and justification.’”” We are warned however, “it is not 
the idea of love or the idea of justification that is considered to be funda- 
mental for Luther: it is the fact of God’s redemptive activity as revealed in 
the cross and in human experience.” The Reformer’s concept of God as love 
is the central theme reached through the several particular approaches that 
characterize the work of these major interpreters. But, even for Carlson, 
sympathetic as he is to the method and result, the total picture is “too 
unified”; Luther is ‘‘too finished” (p. 191). We would be inclined to agree. 
If you start out with a subjective principle of interpretation you will find 
out what you want, construct an integrated pattern out of isolated and even 
disparate particulars. 

Dr. Carlson has delineated in scientific and scholarly fashion the method 
and conieut of this modern Swedish Luther interpretation. Undoubtedly 
his study will whet the appetites of many for a first-hand acquaintance with 
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the works of these theologians that are appearing currently in English 
translation. 


St. Mary’s College E. J. WEISENBERG, S.J. 


WILLIAM TEMPLE, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY: His LIFE AND LETTERS. 
By F. A. Iremonger. Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp. 663. 

On October 26, 1944, only two and a half years after he had become Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Dr. William Temple died suddenly and unexpectedly 
at Westgate, Kent. Still in full possession of his prodigious intellectual pow- 
ers and at the height of his extraordinary influence, his death at the com- 
paratively early age of sixty-three deprived the non-Catholic churches of 
the world of one who was generally considered their greatest religious leader. 
It was only natural that there should be a wide-spread demand for the 
biography of such a great and good man, and Dr. Iremonger’s book is a 
worthy monument to the memory of his distinguished friend. 

William Temple was born at Exeter on October 15, 1881. Since his father 
was Bishop of Exeter at the time and was later to become Bishop of London 
and Archbishop of Canterbury, the growing boy was accustomed to the 
atmosphere of an Anglican bishop’s palace from his earliest days. As a pre- 
cocious schoolboy at Rugby and as a brilliant undergraduate at Balliol 
College, Oxford, young William Temple’s amazing talents soon made it clear 
that he was destined to reach the top in any career he might choose. 

Four brilliant years of teaching at Oxford, as Fellow of Queen’s College 
and lecturer in philosophy at the University, seemed to foreshadow a highly- 
successful academic career. However, William Temple had decided, while 
still in the nursery, that he wanted to be an archbishop; so in 1906 the 
young Oxford don applied to the Bishop of Oxford for ordination as a priest 
of the Anglican church. He thus laid himself open to the only serious repulse 
he seems to have met with in his extraordinarily successful career, for the 
bishop wisely decided that the young professor who could write in his appli- 
cation for Holy Orders: “I am inclined, very tentatively, to accept the doc- 
trine of the Virgin Birth, and, with rather more confidence, that of the 
Bodily Resurrection of our Lord,” was hardly a suitable candidate for the 
priesthood. 

While there is nothing in this biography to indicate that William Temple 
ever found it possible to attach much importance to the virgin birth and 
the bodily resurrection of Christ, his rejection by the Bishop of Oxford ap- 
parently led him to a less “tentative” acceptance of these important doc- 
trines, and, when he again applied for ordination two years later, this time 
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to his friend Dr. Randall Davidson, Archbishop of Canterbury, he was able 
to give the necessary assurances as to the orthodoxy of his beliefs. The 
archbishop therefore ordained him priest on December 19, 1909, though the 
silence of his biographer would seem to indicate that he had made no formal 
course of theological studies by way of preparation. 

From this time on Temple’s rise to fame and influence was meteoric. His 
biographer chronicles the history of the successive stages of his career as 
Headmaster of Repton, Rector of St. James’s, Piccadilly, Canon of West- 
minster, Bishop of Manchester, Archbishop of York, and finally, for an all 
too brief period, as Archbishop of Canterbury. During the thirty-five years 
of life that remained to him after his ordination, there were few important 
English movements, either in church or state, in which Temple failed to 
take a distinguished part as thinker, speaker and writer. He exercised a tre- 
mendous influence in social legislation and in the work of church union within 
England, and he was an outstanding leader and organizer in the Oecumenical 
movement for the union of the non-catholic churches throughout the world. 
The Catholic reader who is concerned with these problems will find Dr. 
Iremonger’s book both interesting and valuable. 


Alma College Joun J. Heaty, S.J. 


Tu Sorus Sanctus: Jésus-CHRIST VIVANT DANS LES SAINTS. ETUDES DE 
THEOLOGIE MYST:QUE. By Jules Lebreton, S.J. Paris: Beauchesne et ses 
Fils, 1948. Pp. 269. 

These studies are practical rather than theoretical; in fact there is very 
little of the theoretical in this work. On the nature of mystical contempla- 
tion the author seems to accept the explanation of De la Taille: it is an 
activity of faith, and differs from non-mystica! faith in that the love which 
sets it in motion is consciously infused. After a brief reference to the contro- 
versy among theologians as to whether mystical contemplation is indispens- 
able for perfection, Fr. Lebreton indicates that for practical purposes it does 
not make much difference what view one takes. 

The work opens with a long introductory chapter, “Jesus Christ, the 
Model and Master of the Mystical Life.”” A mystic can never outgrow the 
necessity of humbly seeking guidance in the example and doctrine of Christ. 
At their best and highest the mystics strikingly illustrate the saying of St. 
Paul, “It is no longer that I live, but Christ that liveth in me.” There follow 
three books. In the first, dealing with ‘‘the mystical union in the contempla- 
tive life,” there are six chapters describing the progress of the soul from the 
threshold of contemplation to its consummation in the most intimate union 
of the soul with God. In this part of the study naturally enough St. John of 
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the Cross is the writer’s principal authority. The seventh chapter is quite 
different; it is entitled “Directory,” and gives practical rules for persons who 
are tending toward the mystical life or for their spiritual guides. The harder 
virtues, like mortification, humility, patience, and so on, are emphatically 
insisted upon as part of the asceticism absolutely necessary for genuine 
mystical prayer. The second book, ‘Mystical Union in the Apostolic Life,” 
presents a very beautiful and inspiring exemplification of how high mysti- 
cism and the most vigorous apostolic activity can be associated and made 
mutually helpful even under the most trying external conditions, such as 
existed for the Ursuline, Venerable Marie de |’Incarnation, in Quebec in the 
seventeenth-century pioneering days. Finally the last book, “Union with 
Christ Suffering,” shows that the mystical life may be full of reparatory 
suffering. This fact is instanced from the martyrs, St. Paul of the Cross, and 
St. Veronica Giuliani. 

What seems most distinctive about these studies in mystical theology is 
that they place and keep Jesus Christ, the God-Man, in the central focal 
position with reference to the whole of the mystical life. 


St. Mary’s College G. Auc. ELLArD, S.J. 


SAINT BERNARD MYSTIQUE. By Dom J. Leclercq. Paris: Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1948, Pp. 494. 

This work falls into two practically equal parts. The first is an account of 
the interior life, the spiritual and mystical evolution, of St. Bernard. In a 
sense it is a biography of him; however, whatever does not pertain to his 
spiritual development is brought in only inasmuch as it has some bearing on 
that and serves to shed light upon it. Here therefore we have the history— 
and, I think, a good and well-written one—of the workings of grace in one of 
the great souls and leaders of Christianity. It might be termed a study in 
supernatural psychology. That St. Bernard’s case was in the highest degree 
supernatural is emphasized throughout; from the beginning to the end his 
life was full of the marvelous. Among the saints he is outstanding in this 
respect; he is compared to St. Gregory Thaumaturgos. In a chapter present- 
ing conclusions and entitled, ‘Unity of Spirit,” the author propounds the 
thesis that a wonderful unity, in spite of many appearances to the contrary, 
characterized St. Bernard. Even his body was in a peculiar way under the 
empire of grace and was made a perfectly serviceable instrument at the dis- 
position of his spirit. Great sufferings of body and mind were associated with 
ecstatic consolations and delights from God. Then in a most extraordinary 
manner and measure he united contemplation and action. Each of these 
was for him a form of union with God and thus each could interpenetrate 
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and promote the other. In the midst of all the miracles with which God 
honored him and gave him singular prestige before the men of his time he 
preserved the deepest humility. The second half of this book is made up of a 
few “portraits of St. Bernard by his contemporaries,” and many extracts 
from his writings. These excerpts are selected so as to illustrate in his own 
words what his mystical experiences were and also how he conceived the 
mystical life. 


St. Mary’s College G. Auc. ELiarp, S.J. 


La SpIRITUALITE IGNATIENNE: TEXTES CHOISIS ET PRESENTES. By H. 
Pinard de la Boullaye, S.J. Paris: Plon, 1949. Pp. 1 + 457. 

The fourth centenary of the pontifical approbation of the Spiritual Exer- 
cises of St. Ignatius in 1548 has provoked a number of interesting studies. 
The present volume is not a commentary on the Spiritual Exercises (one 
has already been done by Fr. Pinard de la Boullaye), but rather an exposi- 
tion of the foundations and evolutions of what might be called an Ignatian 
type of spirituality. The original sources of such a type are to be found in the 
Spiritual Exercises, letters, spiritual diary and the Constitutions of the 
Society of Jesus, written by St. Ignatius himself. The development and ful- 
fillment of the type as a continuing event are to be found in the later writings 
of Jesuits. 

A long and valuable preface establishes the sources and major principles of 
Ignatian ideals of spiritual life. The ideal is constructed on the great prin- 
ciples of the purpose of man and of creatures, the nature of true love which is 
to be measured more reliably by actions than by words, the true measure of 
progress in self-renunciation, pre-eminence of supernatural means, the neces- 
sary collaboration of the individual, the imitation of and union with Christ. 
These are very fundamental and reliable principles of perfection. 

One of the general characteristics of Ignatian spirituality is preciseness of 
directions and of methods. This is clear to anyone who is familiar with the 
rules incorporated in the Spiritual Exercises for the discernment of spirits, 
thinking with the Church, scruples, eating, making an election. Another 
characteristic is the adaptation to the needs and character of the individual, 
which means a certain flexibility. Fr. Pinard de la Boullaye emphasizes a 
certain prudence in Jesuit spirituality which insists on fundarmentals and is 
marked with a definite reserve toward the mystical. Optimism and a spirit of 
love complete the major characteristics of Ignatian spirituality. 

The body of the book comprises the illustration from Jesuit authors of the 
usual phases of spiritual theology. The first part treats principles declared in 
the Foundation of the Exercises, the centrality of Christ and the degrees of 
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spiritual progress. The second part presents the duties of the Christian and 
the means of sanctification. The duties are summarized under the break with 
sin, the service of God and love of neighbor. The means of sanctification 
insisted on by Ignatian principles are prayer, frequent confession and com- 
munion, the examination of conscience, retreats and the great devotions to 
the Sacred Heart and te the Blessed Virgin. 

A third part considers the pursuit of perfection. This includes writings on 
the nature and desire of perfection, docility to the Holy Spirit and the dis- 
tinction between ordinary and extraordinary ways of perfection. The ordi- 
nary ways are characterized by mental prayer, especially on the passion, 
union with God through continual prayer, mortification, the attainment of 
the Third Degree of Humility and obedience. The presentation of the extra- 
ordinary ways as illustrated by Jesuit writers discusses the vocation to in- 
fused contemplation, the desire of it, abuses to be avoided by directors, the 
signs of such a call and illusions. The book concludes with the treatment of 
the climax of mystical graces. Biographical notices of some seventy Jesuit 
ascetical writers are appended to the volume. There is perhaps a preponder- 
ance of French writers in the list. 

The above digest of this work was given for a very definite reason. The 
comments on Ignatian spirituality too often are founded on the assumption 
that it is characterized by excessive insistence on abnegation, methodical 
procedure, voluntarism, and a suspicious mistrust of the higher reaches of 
spiritual life. This anthology, so to speak, of Ignatian spirituality through 
the last four centuries should help considerably in provoking caution in 
comments about it; the comprehensiveness, flexibility and adaptability of 
Ignatian spirituality are revealed. 


Weston College Epwarp L. Murpay, S.J. 


LUMIERES SUR LE SACERDOCE DE JEsuS-Curist. By L. Soubigou. Paris: 
P. Lethielleux Libraire-Editeur, 1948. Pp. 144. 

This work is quite evenly divided into “Etudes” and ‘‘Elévations.”’ The 
former, seven in number, are a discussion of the priesthood of Christ on the 
background of that of Melchisedech. Scholarly investigations, based on a 
scientific analysis of Sacred Scripture and its accepted interpretation, they 
summarize many of the good things that have been written on Genesis xiv, 
’salm 109 and Hebrews vii. From these classical passages the character of 
Melchisedech and the grandeur of his priestly office are drawn with a deft 
and discriminating hand, and the way is prepared fora thorough inquiry into 
the priesthood of Christ, its transcendence, universality, eternity. Next the 
author supports his understanding of scripture by an appeal to divine tradi- 
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tion as voiced in the Latin and Greek Fathers, in the Council of Trent, in 
the liturgy and in the fine arts. Subsequent chapters are devoted to the an- 
cient Hebrew, Gnostic and Melchisedechian beliefs about Melchisedech. 
Brietly, clearly presented, with adequate documentation, the first portion of 
the book is both enlightening and inspiring. 

The “Elévations” comprise much matter supplementary to the preceding 
part, and delicately suggested applications to the Christian life. Stemming 
from the identical biblical texts, in ten chapters they portray Christ the 
priest after the manner of Melchisedech. The material is solid and thought- 
ful; it will repay meditative reading. 


Woodstock College D. J. M. CALLAHAN, S.J. 


Liturci Sacra. By Anthony Drexel, S.J. Shanghai: Typographia scholae 
industrialis Don Bosco, 1949. Pp. xvi + 210. $1.50 (Catholic Truth Society 
16, Cain Road, Hongkong). 

This is a practical little manual that covers a wide field of liturgy in a very 
succinct manner—sometimes too briefly; for example, seventeen lines are 
devoted to the article, “Scientia Liturgica,” and less than a page to the 
article, “Evolutio historica liturgiae.”” This, however, can be understood in 
view of the fact that the book is a compendium that stresses the practical 
aspects of the liturgy in the daily life of the priest and presents a selected 
bibliography at the beginning and frequent references in the text for those 
who may wish to increase their knowledge on certain points. These references 
are both scientific and up to date, frequently citing the Mediator Dei; for 
practical reasons more titles of books in English should be included in subse- 
quent editions. In the section on general liturgy the nature of liturgy is ex- 
plained according to its definition, evolution, books and other elements; the 
value of liturgy is indicated in its relation to dogma and Christian life; the 
external forms of prayer and action are analyzed and interpreted; the mate- 
rial elements and the ecclesiastical year are concisely and interestingly 
treated. This part ends with an excellent chapter on the liturgical movement. 
In accordance with the intention of the author a more ample exposition and 
commentary is given to the Divine Office and Mass in the section on special 
liturgy. It is instructive, edifying and practical and should inspire the student 
to further study. Chapters on the sacraments and sacramentals end this 
section. 

This book could be used as a text for the liturgy class. At any rate it 
would be well to have it in the students’ library. 


Weston College James L. Monks, S.J. 
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Les RITES ET LES PRIERES DU SAINT SACRIFICE DE LA MESSE. Plans 
pour sermons et legons. By Canon Aug. Croegaert. Vol. III: La messe des 
fidéles. Malines: H. Dessain, 1949, Pp. ix + 473. 

This second edition of the third and last part of a classic work has been 
brought up to date especially by references to Mediator Dei. It treats of the 
Mass from the Preface to the end ina manner which, though adapted to the 
uninitiated, is an excellent example of true liturgical science. The matter is 
divided into important sections, each one of which receives a thorough treat- 
ment from such aspects as history, form, the signification of the words and 
actions, and practical spiritual reflections. There are frequent footnotes, and 
abundant bibliographies follow the different sections. Nothing quite like this 
book exists in English, as far as I know, and it would be a great benefit to 
have it translated. It should be in all seminary libraries. 


Weston College James L. Monks, S.J. 


Mater Curisti. I. Ib Locos & Marta. II. LA VITA DI MARIA NELLA 
STORIA, NELLA LEGENDA, NELLA COMMEMORAZIONE LITURGICA. By Carlo 
Cecchelli. Rome: Fr. Ferrari Editore, 1946, pp. xxviii + 333; 1948, pp. xiv 
+ 309. 

Dr. Cecchelli has undertaken a three-volume work that will constitute a 
Mariology of a new type. It is to be a scientific work, but not primarily 
dogmatic, and we may express the hope that it will fill a distinct need in this 
field. The author approaches the work as a layman who is concerned about 
all sides of debated questions. It will not do, he contends, to ignore questions 
raised today; a renewal of the methods of presenting eternal religious truths 
to adults is in order. For many who have strayed from the truth the cultural 
approach alone remains. Hence he comes at his subject primarily, though 
not exclusively, from the standpoint of his own specialty, Christian 
archeology. 

In a modified sense and with improved means he wishes to return to the 
eighteenth-century concept of a “monumental theology.” The material data 
of the science have been greatly augmented; methods have been brought to 
newly meticulous perfection; the border sciences have made great progress. 
So he modestly offers a contribution from his own field which will prove of 
great use to various classes of educated readers and students. 

The first volume falls into two main parts: the place of the Mother of God 
in the scheme of salvation, and the nature of the cultus shown her at its be- 
ginnings. Considerable additional p atter is put in appendices. The first part 
centers about the interpretation of “‘the woman” who appears in Apoc. 12. 
Cecchelli starts from the principle of interpretation that the Apocalypse and 
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the Gospel of St. John are to be taken as complementary of each other, and 
that the key to the understanding of obscure passages in the Apocalypse 
may be found in the Gospel. Hence, he says, John 14:30-31 and 1:5 may 
suggest the true sense of the dramatic twelfth chapter of the Apocalypse. 
The discussion then naturally centers on the content and mode of interpre- 
tation in this realm of symbolism—the visions; it is with the former element 
that the author is primarily concerned. We cannot go into the details of his 
study, but we may say that this is probably the most original part of the 
work, though some more clarification of detail will be needed before the 
matter becomes entirely convincing. 

The investigation goes on to the various titles under which Christian 
antiquity honored the Mother of God. The title, “Seat of Wisdom,” invites 
an analysis of the terms “Logos” and “Sophia”; to which subject is likewise 
devoted a long appendix which sums up the results of both philosophical and 
theological researches. Of particular interest is the study of the ways in which 
the symbolism of early Christian iconography strove graphically to express 
the various prerogatives of Mary; the illustrations given are not very 
numerous but are choice and typical. 

Cecchelli traces the cultus of the Blessed Mother to the circle which 
carried on the tradition of St. John’s Ephesus. At the outset Mary was not 
clearly set apart from her Son as an object of veneration; the martyrs and 
virgins preceded her in the matter of distinct cultus. However, popular 
devotion seems to have anticipated the official; and both were well estab- 
lished before the Council of Ephesus (431 A.D.). Suffice it to mention the 
prayer, “Sub tuum praesidium....,’’ found on a papyrus fragment of the 
third century; in it the dogmatic truth later defined at the Council is suc- 
cinctly expressed. We may mention that in all probability, as Cecchelli 
contends, the Council was held in a Church already dedicated to the Mother 
of God. The study of the iconography of the times amply confirms and 
illustrates these findings. In this study the church of Santa Maria Antiqua of 
Rome occupies a unique position. 

The author carefully studies the pitfalls encountered in studying super- 
ficial similarities between the veneration paid to the Mother of God and 
that shown to pagan female deities. “It is necessary,’’ he says, “‘to use ex- 
treme caution and study thoroughly, case by case, with all the helps afforded 
by philological researches” (p. 319). 

The whole study is done in a calm scientific spirit, with a modicum of 
polemic. The reading is not always smooth, owing to many parenthetical 
statements; at times the connection and bearing of detailed discussion is 
not immediately clear. But these are sainor drawbacks; a reading of the work 
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is rewarding, and future Mariologists will find in it a rich mine from which to 
quarry. 

The second volume is to appear in two books. And this first book has itself 
two main parts, both of them largely scriptural in character; the archeo- 
logical element in them is rather small, but the way is cleared for a future 
synthesis. Part One deals with the family tree of our Lord, and Part Two 
with the main literary sources, both canonical and apocryphal. There are a 
number of appendices which discuss related topics. Cecchelli writes as an 
archeologist, not a theologian; hence he is not in this field an original in- 
vestigator but a disciple of Scripture scholars. However, he does take a stand 
on certain controverted or obscure questions. The points to be discussed are 
selected according to their relation to the story and cultus of Mary. From 
the nature of the subject matter there is more of the controversial in this 
volume than in the first, but it is still not distinctively apologetic. 

There is a lengthy and detailed discussion of the Gospel of St. Luke, for 
obvious reasons. Cecchelli comes to the conclusion that Luke made use of 
Mark and of the Greek version of Matthew as we now have it; that Luke 
also had other sources of information, among them some confidant of Mary, 
but not Mary herself. Beyond the other Evangelists Luke had the historian’s 
sense for investigation, selection, and presentation. However, Cecchelli says 
we must recognize in him also a catechetical and a polemical purpose 
this latter against the misguided followers of St. John the Baptist. 

The author makes much of the fact narrated by Eusebius that in the time 
of the Emperor Domitian distant relatives of Jesus were delated to the 
Emperor and interrogated by him on their royal descent. After careful dis- 
cussion of all available sources Cecchelli comes to the conclusion that among 
the ‘‘brethren of Jesus” at Nazareth was James the Less, later the first 
bishop of Jerusalem, not an Apostle; another “brother” was Simeon, the 
second bishop of Jerusalem; others were Jude and Joseph. All these were 
blood-brothers and cousins of our Lord, the father Clopas being a brother of 
St. Joseph. James the Less was the author of the Epistle. The conclusions of 
the book on this problem seem to be well established and will prove of much 
help in future discussions. 

The double genealogy of Jesus continues to be an object of controversy. 
Cecchelli’s main contribution here, it would seem, is the careful descriptive 
and historical account of the family records as they existed in Palestine. 
From this we can see how Matthew and Lvke could differ so widely, even 
though they may be drawing from the same sources. The differences in selec- 
tion arose from diversity of scope. The variations of names given to the 
father of St. Joseph may be explained, Cecchel. thinks, by a purely philo- 
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logical process; this is admittedly pure hypothesis but is not without anal- 
ogies in the history of Israel. 

The Appendices contain a certain amount of matter of general interest. 
After careful sifting of all the documents and traditions Cecchelli rejects 
the legend concerning the Holy House of Loreto; the rejection speaks elo- 
quently for the objectivity of this devout Italian scholar. However, he rightly 
insists on the fact, which is too often forgotten, that to stop here is to leave 
unanswered the question of the concrete fact which lies behind the legend; 
such stories grow out of actual fact, which has become obscured or trans- 
formed. 


St. Mary’s College AvucustTIN C. Wan», S.J. 


De Deo Uno, TrRINO, CREANTE, ELEVANTE AC DE NovIssIMIs. By R. P. 
Feo. Xaverio ab Abarzuza, O.F.M.Cap. Manuale Theologiae Dogmaticae, 
I. Apud Padre Las Casas (Chile), 1948. Pp. 471. 

In many respects the present volume (the second to be published in a 
projected series of three; the third, De Sacramentis in genere et in specie, 
appeared first) is a typical modern manual of the more compendious type. 
Though he has a predilection for Billot, the author is not a close adherent of 
any one school. Though the limitations of this volume are largely those of 
manuals in general, particularly of the more compendious type, one does get 
the impression in a number of sections that a certain integrity and precision 
of doctrine, so necessary for clerical students today, has been sacrificed 
in the interests of brevity and order. A fuller and more critical evaluation 
of Scripture texts is particularly desirable. Undue brevity is responsible at 
times for oversimplifications; and there are a number of inaccuracies, in 
miner matters for the most part. Attention might be called, for instance, to 
the incorrect statement of the error of P. J. Olivi (p. 300), to the misinterpre- 
tation of the opinion of Kors and Bittremieux (p. 369) and other “modern 
Thomists” (p. 375) on original justice and original sin, and to the unjustified 
citing of St. Thomas (p. 383) for the view that generation is a mere condition 
and not a cause of the propagation of original sin (cf. Sum. Theol., I-11, q. 83, 
a.l, ad 2m). 

Concerning the question of man’s origin, the author stoutly champions 
the position that Adam and Eve were immediately fashioned by God, as 
regards both body and soul. As he sees it, “‘transformismus mitior nullo 
documento publico est proscriptus; attamen Ecclesia satis manifestavit suam 
reprobationem” (p. 310), citing, as proofs, the cases of Leroy, Zahm, and 
the Bishop of Cremona. Be this as it may, there seems little point nowadays 
in taking issue on theological grounds, as does the author, with ‘‘moderate 
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evolution” on the levels of life below man, and far less reason to assert that 
geologists find no confirmation of such evolution in the earth’s strata and 
that evolution has as yet no probability (p. 259). The section on the proper 
interpretation of the Hexaemeron (p. 249-57) scarcely reflects the recent 
work and prevailing views of the best Catholic exegetes. 

In his handling of the question of the end of creation, the author seems to 
be guilty of those logical inconsistencies to which Philip Donnelly, S.J., 
called attention in his two articles in this review: “St. Thomas and the 
Ultimate Purpose of Creation’’ (II [1941], 53-83), “The Vatican Council 
and the End of Creation” (IV [1943], 3-33). By setting up the external 
glory of God as the finis-qui primarius operis and then by identifying this 
end with the finis Dei operantis (“idem omnino esse finem operantis crea- 
tionem et finem operis; idem enim est manifestatio perfectionis divinae et 
gloria eius externa formalis” (p. 247), the author can hardly avoid the con- 
clusion that a created good, and not the divine goodness in itself, was the 
motivation of the creative act of God. The root of this confusion, we believe, 
is to be found in the faulty interpretation of the statement, “causa finalis 
creationis, ex parte volitionis divinae considerata, est ipsa bonitas divina ut 


” 


communicanda,”’ which is construed to mean, “‘suae perfectionis communi- 
catio et proinde suae gloriae manifestatio” (p. 243), i.e., the passive com- 
munication (gloria externa creata) rather than the divine goodness in itself 
(gloria Dei interna) is made the ultimate end of creation—a misconception 


long ago foreseen and forestalled by St. Thomas (De Potentia, q. 3,a. 15, ad 14). 


Alma College Witi1am A. Hvuesman, S.J. 


LES ORIGINES DU JANSENISME DANS LES Pays-BAS CATHOLIQUES. TOME 
I. Le Mitieu: Le JANSENISME AVANT LA LETTRE. By Léopold Willaert, 
S.J. Gembloux: 1948. Pp. 438 

Although more has been written on Jansenism than on most episodes of 
modern Church history, worthwhile works on the subject are not very nu- 
merous. The older writers were too much party to the conflict. From more 
recent authors there are a number of good books, but these are perhaps over- 
shadowed by the brilliant and unsubstantial pages of Sainte-Beuve and 
Bremond. There is great need of more light on the thorny problems which 
Jansenism presents. Any documented study by a competent historian is to 
be welcomed. The publications of Jean Orcibal are being favorably received. 
What they lack in power of synthesis is balanced by erudition and depth. 
The present work on Jansenism in the country of its birth, by a well quali- 
fied Belgian historian, is sure to receive favorable consideration. 

Willaert begins by pointing out the difficulty of defining Jansenism. If 
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the definition is made with reference to the doctrine of grace, the friends of 
Jansenius object and assert that his doctrine is in the purest Christian tradi- 
tion. One is scarcely on surer ground if one defines Jansenism as anti- 
Jesuitism. Both its Belgian and French varieties, it is true, arose from opposi- 
tion to the Jesuits, but they are not the only objects of Jansenistic hatred. 
Furthermore the party never was distinguished for its cohesion. Jansenism, 
a complex phenomenon, wore various colors in various countries. Willaert 
gives a provisional definition: “un mouvement de réforme tant du dogme 
que de la morale.” His study is limited to Belgium but aims at thoroughness. 
A long chapter is devoted to the nation whose sole national bond of any 
strength was religion. The state, whose ‘‘clerical’”’ sovereign, Philip IV of 
Spain, was served by a powerful bureaucracy, is also studied at length. It 
supported the Catholic Church in Belgium but expected in return support 
of Spanish interests. 

After examining the nation and the state, Father Willaert turns to the 
Church. The Belgium of 1640 was a country in which the Catholic religion 
had completely triumphed. All the ground lost in the sixteenth century had 
been won back. Beautiful churches had been built or rebuilt. The intelli- 
gentsia and the masses accepted the teachings of the faith with great docility. 
Many excellent missionaries were departing overseas. Leaders and people 
were unanimous in their Catholicism. The army, however, which had won 
this victory over Protestantism, was a coalition and its leaders did not see 
eye to eye. All desired further reform, especially of the clergy. The Council 
of Trent had not corrected all that needed correction. In many hearts the 
uneasiness caused by the successes of the Protestant Reformation in Europe 
subsisted. All agreed on the necessity of reform but not on the means to be 
employed to secure it. 

One group comprised ardent lovers of Rome and everything connected 
with it—the Renaissance, internationalism and centralization. They were 
the Pope’s men. Sincerely attached to their country, they were also loyal 
subjects of the Spanish crown. Their theology was young, optimistic, prag- 
matic. They had obtained a position of power and distinction in Belgium 
and intended to maintain that position. The reform of the Church was to 
be effected by an appeal to love rather than to fear. To this group the Jesuits 
belonged. 

There was another group, less clearly defined perhaps, which desired re- 
form through fear. The members were inclined to look on God more as Judge 
than as Father. They were displeased too with the increasing centralization 
of the Church. Especially shocking was the power the Society of Jesus had 
acquired, despite its “lax” doctrines which attempted to “reconcile the world 
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and the Gospel,” and their Molinism which “rendered grace useless.” The 
future Jansenists looked back with nostalgia to a primitive Church where 
according to them perfect virtue held sway. The Church had deviated from 
the path of justice. 

In the short second part of this remarkable volume, Willaert studies the 
transformation of this second group into a party through the energetic 
leadership of Jansenius. Again the canvas is large, though the treatment is 
not detailed. We assist at the alliance between Jansenius and Saint-Cyran. 
We learn of the union at the instigation of Jansenius of foreign universities 
with the Belgian universities against the Society of Jesus. Saint-Cyran in 
France, in the meantime, had some success in uniting the hierarchies of 
France, England, Holland, and Belgium in the same cause. The party was 
born. 

In a third part, which is also brief, Willaert studies the theological milieu. 
It was an age when theological controversies were followed with passionate 
interest. Efforts were even made to learn the contents of learned theological 
treatises before they appeared. The doctrines of St. Augustine, which had 
ruled the early Middle Ages and had been revived by the Protestants, also 
had a strong hold on many Catholic thinkers. The universities of Salamanca, 
Paris, and Louvain had imposed loyalty to Augustine by an oath. The 
union effected between Spanish and Belgian university circles by Jansenius 
was built on Augustinianism. The stage was set for the appearance of 
Jansenius’ masterpiece, the Augustinus. 

It is to be hoped that Willaert will soon complete his study of Belgian 
Jansenism. The present volume is not only thoroughly scientific, it is also 
written with clarity and force. Many sections deserve study or even medita- 
tion. They betray not alone a mastery of the facts but historical wisdom as 
well. The work may well prove of decisive importance in the study of 
Jansenism. 


W oodstock College E. A. Ryan, S.J. 


Le PropLeME Du MAL. By A.-D. Sertillanges, O.P. Paris: Aubier, 1949, 
Pp. 414. 

This is one of the last works from the pen of the brilliant Dominican 
philosopher; it bears the impress of his philosophical genius and mature 
scholarship. In the Preface he remarks that one who writes under the shadow 
of an impending third World War can find no more relevant theme than 
the problem of evil. However, under the pressure of anxiety men’s minds 
are apt to contract to the point where they consider their own plight as 
totally unique and unamenable to comparative analysis. In such a situation, 
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the present survey of the various solutions to the problem of evil should 
have an illuminating and stabilizing effect upon contemporary men. For it 
gives detailed corroboration to Renouvier’s deathbed testimony that “life 
can hold interest for a thinker only on condition of seeking to resolve the 
problem of evil.” The search after some understanding of this mystery 
has been a constant preoccupation of the human spirit. 

Father Sertillanges has traced the course of this perennial inquiry from 
primitive conceptions to contemporary existentialism. Roughly half the 
book is devoted to the viewpoints of the ancient and medieval worlds, 
while the remainder follows the problem of evil into modern times. Unlike 
many synoptic accounts written by Europeans, the wisdom of the East 
is not ignored. Succinct chapters are reserved for the thinkers of Assyria 
and Babylonia, Egypt, Persia, India, China, and Japan. Although he is no 
Orientalist, Sertillanges has a discriminating knowledge of the major scrip- 
tures of the Near and Far East and of the works of some Western authorities 
in this field. He is more at home, of course, with the classical philosophies 
of Greece and Rome and with Christian wisdom. Among the patristic 
authors, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and Augustine are singled out for 
separate treatment, whereas the only medival thinker analyzed is Thomas 
Aquinas. It is unfortunate that Boethius is not represented here, since his 
influence upon a millenium of speculation on evil and misfortune is pre- 
ponderant and at least comparable to that of Bayle and Condorcet (who are 
given considerable space) in the modern period. The doctrines of Augustine 
and Aquinas are presented with special lucidity and persuasiveness. 

It is the latter part of the book, however, which best reveals the author’s 
unusual qualities of mind—his urbane humor, wide reading, unfailing cour- 
tesy, firm criticism, and zeal for the whole truth. He concurs with Leibniz’s 
remark that almost all the opinions advanced in the history of philosophy 
contain some sound sense. And he chides those Catholics who try to widen 
the gap between the Augustinist and Thomistic standpoints rather than 
promote a total synthesis of Catholic wisdom. Sertillanges’ own generous 
mind was constantly striving to recover the firm nugget of bons sens em- 
bedded in the tons of shaie dredged up by the modern mind. At the same 
time, he was seldom the dupe of facile compromise or artificial agreement. 
Only rarely in the present volume—in sections where he does not seem to 
have read the entire literature of an author, as in the case of Max Scheler— 
does he give an overly benevolent interpretation. 

Two sample quotations may be given, from the chapter on “The Car- 
tesian Era,” as illustrative of the style and penetration which characterize 
this study. 
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Father Malebranche anthropomorphizes a good deal, and his human way of 
speaking is not very humane. It seems natural to him that God sacrifices to His 
refined dignity and the beauty of His laws the concrete happiness of His living 
creatures which perishes in that of a single creature, as though He were not the 
creator and father of all individually, and as though His laws did not work in His 
name in respect to each person. ... Father Malebranche has genius and trusts in 
it. But God has no genius; He has His essence, which is incomprehensible and im- 
possible of reducing to our rational categories. 

Leibniz presents creation as a permanent fulguration from God in the domain of 
space and time. The world is ex Deo and not ex nihilo, according to the distinction 
which St. Augustine had so carefully elaborated. This fulguration is free, to be 
sure, Which eliminates the error of emanationism. But there is always continuity, 
homogeneity and univocity between the divine being and created being. God is the 
limit of the world growing in perfection. This is a mathematical idea which the 
discoverer of the differential calculus takes too seriously. Here the truth is of the 
same order in both cases. The divine understanding and the human understanding 
are submitted to the same rules. A sort of logic-as-such governs them both. Sufficient 
reasons come into play in both spheres. ... Both Descartes and Leibniz surrender 
to rationalism in conceding to truth a sort of a priori existence independent of the 
reality of things and of their relations, wherein actually consists the entire notion 
of truth. Under these conditions a choice presents itself: either the eternal truths 
are created by God and depend on His choice—this is Descartes’ thesis and the 
explanation of his doctrine on the contradictions which are realizable by God; or 
they are imposed upon God by His own understanding, which is the Leibnizian 
thesis. 

In examining the modern philosphies of good and evil, Sertillanges 
gives most attention to the French and German traditions. Except for 
Stuart Mill, he makes no mention of the developments in Britain and 
America. But the British empiricists have given a characteristic solution 
which is not exactly paralleled by any of the systems included in the text. 
Our own William James and Josiah Royce tussled for a lifetime with this 
area of human concern, with results worthy of inclusion in any general 
history. As compensation for this omission, however, there are many 
brilliant pages on religious and literary sources ordinarily overlooked by the 
professional philosopher. Although he avoids strictly theological discussions, 
Sertillanges is careful to include the religious teaching on the presence of 
suffering, death, and sin. The Jewish and Christian attitudes are thoroughly 
explored in their Scriptural expression, whereas only a few lines are given 
to the position taken during the Religious Revolt. Plentiful use is made of 
literary views. Leopardi and Baudelaire, Tolstoy and Dostoevsky are drawn 
upon for some aspect of the impact of evil and suffering on human sensi- 
bility. This appeal to religious and literary texts prevents the study from 
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remaining within an academic vacuum and re-enforces the conclusion that 
without religious faith philosophy is powerless to satisfy either head or 
heart in the face of the mystery of suffering and iniquity. 

A long final chapter considers existentialism, a movement which engaged 
Sertillanges’ attention increasingly during his later years. The approach 
is confident and affirmative. Sartre and the atheistic line are regarded as a 
deviation; Heidegger’s recent acknowledgment of the possibility of en- 
countering an absolute, which will deliver us from the body of this death, 
is highlighted; Gabriel Marcel figures as the culmination of the positive, 
Christian tendencies inherent in existentialism. Sertillanges concludes his 
investigation with the hope that both the objective and the existential side 
of truth will be united in future meditation upon evil. It is likely that he 
planned to supplement the present historical study with a theoretical 
analysis. But Le Probléme du mal is an important contribution in its own 
right. In subsequent printings of the work, however, correction should be 
made of a number of misprints, omissions and minor errors which mar the 
text as it now stands. 


St. Louis University James COLLINS 


FILOSOFAR ¥ VIVIR. By Ismael Quiles, S.J. La Filosofia de nuestro tiempo, 
I. Buenos Aires: Espasa-Calpe, 1948. Pp. 103. 

EXISTENCIALISMO, FILOSOFIA Y POESIA. By Juan Luis Segundo, S.J. La 
Filosofia de nuestro tiempo, 11. Buenos Aires: Espasa-Calpe, 1948. Pp. 108. 

HEIDEGGER: Et EXISTENCIALISMO DE LA ANGUSTIA. By Ismael Quiles, 
S.J. La Filosofia de nuestro tiempo, II. Buenos Aires: Espasa-Calpe, 1948. 
Pp. 108. 

Philosophy in the Argentine has been dominated by nineteenth-century 
positivism, by Korn’s reintroduction of the German and French idealists, 
and more recently by the spiritual realism of F. Romero. Scarcely any 
distinguished work has been done by Catholic scholars, their activity being 
restricted mainly to translations of St. Thomas and other Scholastics, 
manuals of philosophy and popular accounts of the Scholastic world view. 
There are some encouraging signs, however, that other projects than this 
basic instruction are now being undertaken. One of these indications of 
original work is the present series, under the general editorship of Ismael 
Quiles, S.J., whose aim is to issue monograph studies on the leading philo- 
sophical figures and tendencies of our day. The approach is both expository 
and critical, since the editor is convinced that there are many new aspects 
of old problems and many new insights which must be assayed by traditional 
philosophy. 
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The first three books in the series have now appeared, and quite appropri- 
ately they treat of the most clamorous contemporary movement, existential- 
ism. Moreover, other volumes announced for subsequent publication will 
deal with Marcel, Sartre, Jaspers, and Unamuno. That this series is not 
intended merely to review the leading existentialist positions is evident from 
the fact that other volumes are planned on Russell, contemporary Thomism, 
Husserl, and Dostoevsky. But the need for Christian thinkers to come to 
grips at once with existentialism is more urgent in Latin America than in 
our own country. During the early ’twenties, the way was prepared for an 
influx of existentialism through a policy of sending promising graduate 
students and exchange professors to Germany. At a time when Husserl, 
Dilthey, and Scheler were only remote names to American students, their 
writings were being translated and enthusiastically studied in Mexico, 
Argentina, and other Spanish-speaking centers. This situation has naturally 
favored the reception of existential philosophy. Most of Heidegger’s and 
Jaspers’ books are now circulating in Spanish editions, whereas American 
scholars and publishers are still shying away from all except the exhibitionist 
tracts of Sartre. Hence it is fitting that the first contributions to this new 
Argentine collection should attempt a Christian evaluation of existen- 
tialism. 

Quiles’ Filosofar y Vivir is a programmatic statement and apparently 
sets the tone of the entire series. It can be expected that these studies will 
be much more sympathetic toward existentialism than is customary among 
Catholic writers. Indeed, the author registers his dissatisfaction with the 
unfavorable estimates made by Gilson, Maritain, and De Waelhens. Quiles’ 
own notion of what it means to philosophize is quite frankly existentialist, 
his main problem being how to make room for a revised Aristotelian- 
Scholastic philosophy within the new framework. His description of the 
situation conducive to philosophizing might have been taken from the pages 
of Kierkegaard’s or Marcel’s Journals. The individual attains a state of 
solitude and reflection in which he inquires about the significance of his 
own life and its relation to the world and God. At first, his attention is 
centered upon his own contingency, temporality and fragility, but he soon 
rebels against being regarded merely as an insignificant, evanescent moment 
in the cosmic process. This rebellion wells up from the core of his nature, 
which is also oriented toward the plenitude of being. He then seeks to deter- 
mine whether or not some participation in the Absolute is possible for him- 
self. His stand on this issue will specify philosophy as a study of the absurd 
or of man’s warranted hope. 

Such a conception of philosophizing entails a revision of the traditional 
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detinition of philosophy. Quiles believes that this definition is at once too 
narrow and too broad. It is not inclusive enough, since it fails to make 
reference to the philosopher himself, the human center of reflection for whom 
alone the study of being in its highest causes is relevant. On the other hand, 
it places too much confidence in reason and provides little room for mystery 
in the universe. In his monograph on Heidegger, Quiles illustrates how the 
objective discipline of philosophy may be integrated with the vital interests 
of the philosopher. He distinguishes sharply between the logical consequences 
of Heidegger’s premises and the actual conclusions which the latter has 
drawn. Although Heidegger has refrained from even asserting the existence 


of God, he has laid the foundation for such an affirmation through his 
analysis of the human mode of existing. 

The Heideggerian man is realistically implicated in the world of things 
and is aware of his value as an individual of an essentially finite sort. This 
analysis is not inimical to a theistic philosophy, although it is an incomplete 
account of the human situation. In addition to his sense of anguish and of 
being in a fallen state, man also has experiences of attainment, joy, and 
vital assurance. These latter states are correlative with the further fact that 
man is both a thoroughly temporal being and one which aspires to some share 
in eternity. His mode of being is not only that of ex-sisfere but also of in- 
sistere and sisfere; man not only stands forth from nothingness but also has 
his existence by participation in God, Who is present at the very summit of 
the soul. We live and have our being in God without dissolving our personal 


existence. 


Segundo seeks to explain why the existentialists often prefer an artistic 
form of expression to the more conventional philosophical exposition. He 


also indicates the essential differences between poetry and every kind of 


philosophizing, and hence the limits of the collaboration between existen- 
tialism and the arts. As a whole, these three essays mark an auspicious 
beginning to this new undertaking. They are also a manifestation of nev 
stirrings of intellectual life among Argentine Catholics. 

St. Louts University JAMES COLLINS 

OPTIMISME DEVANT CE MONDE. By D. Dubarle, O.P. Paris: Les Editions 
de la Revue des Jeunes, 1949. Pp. 165. 

One of the major problems confronting Catholics today centers about 
the question: What is the situation of the Christian economy of salvation 
with respect to this modern world of ours? What should be the attitude of 
loyal, apostolic-minded members of the Church in face of the characteristic 
phenomena of our times? Two sharply divergent approaches to the problem 
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have taken shape, notably in France. One, quite enthusiastic about modern 
developments and potentialities, is firmly convinced that the present situ- 
ation calls for the establishment of harmony between the human aspirations 
and achievements of our day and the teaching of the Church; the other, 
conscious of an ever growing divorce between the spirit of Christ and that 
detachment from this 


’ 


of the world, urges distrust of modern “‘progress,’ 
sinful generation, and deeper concentration on the supernatural. 

The author of the present work feels that the tension among French 
Catholics over this problem is reaching the danger point. Calm discussion 
is degenerating into mutual distrust and acrimonious debate; opinion is 
walling itself up into “schools” and spiritual coteries. There is urgent need, 
as he sees it, of a mise au point, at once theological and spiritual, of the 
conflicting views, if this tension is to be fecund. And he proposes to give it in 
this little volume, not in an exhaustive manner but by pointing out the 
principal avenues of approach to a theological solution of the question. 
Throughout the work the opposing attitudes among Christians are classified 
as “optimism” and “pessimism,” classifications which, the author wishes 
to be borne in mind, are only approximate and general. 

The first section of the book presents a lucid statement of the problem. 
The essential characteristics, as well as the main bases, of optimism and 
pessimism are first given. Then, to put the issues in bolder relief, a dialogue 
of a sort is introduced in which both parties are allowed to press their case 
by proposing questions to one another. The points raised are of such gravity, 
the author feels, that each side should perceive that it is not in exclusive 
possession of the truth. To secure the authentic Catholic attitude, therefore, 
one must work towards the setting up of an equilibrium between the over- 
simplified opposing forces. In his attempt to reach this goal, the author 
first appraises optimism, then considers the lessons to be learned from 
pessimism, and at length states his conclusions, indicating in this last 
section how these principles should shape the spirituality of the modern 
apostle. 

In the final analysis the author advocates optimism, but an optimism 
of a very definite type, one, namely, founded on a supernatural confidence. 
It is an optimism which is fully aware of the original goodness of creation 
as it came from the hands of God, as well as of the native goodness to be 
found at the base of all the processes that lead creation back to God; hence 
it is willing to admit that progressive evolution is the normal economy of 
the universe, that science, technology, the basic inspiration of modern 
philosophy, despite manifest abuses and deviations, represent genuine gains 
for humanity. On the other hand it not only rejects the patent naturalism 
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of those who maintain that the universe can achieve its destiny by its own 
innate powers but also the view of some Christian optimists that the lot of 
redeemed man and that of an evolving universe go hand in hand, and hence 
that the relations between nature and grace are those of spontaneous cohesion 
and harmonious cooperation. True optimism takes the fact of sin most 
seriously. It realizes that, though this is a redeemed world, salvation is a 
matter of choice, that there is a conflict between nature and grace, and that 
the final destiny of man is not a development of his own proper powers on 
the level of time but a transformation into divine intimacy effected by God 
in eternity. 

The attitude of the Christian optimist will be that of the Church. Sharing 
her indifference to varying historical forms in her supreme effort to transfer 
men from time to eternity, he will nonetheless in imitation of her engage 
in a patient search to establish harmony between the terrestrial city and the 
city of God, have a due appreciation of all those human values that are the 
fruit of historical evolution, in order that everything in this universe may at 
last be brought into peaceful, harmonious subjection to Christ. 

This thoroughly stimulating work will be welcomed by all interested in a 
problem which, though of immediate concern for French Catholics today, 
seems destined to be of vital import for the life of the Church everywhere. 


Alma College WIiLuiam A. HuESMAN, S.J. 


TRANSFORMATION IN CuHrist. By Dietrich Von Hildebrand. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1948. Pp. 406. $4.50. 

The subtitle, “On the Christian Attitude of Mind,” contributes to a 
better understanding of this volume. It comprises eighteen essays, most of 
them very lengthy, disconnected, though all of them have for their praise- 
worthy objective, man’s mutation into Christ. The book’s title and aim 
may weil be Pauline, but the approach is not that of the Apostle. In the 
Introduction we are reminded that the “theological foundations and dog- 
matic presuppositions of this mystery (transformation in Christ) will be 
taken for granted;” while occasionally brief passages of Sacred Scripture 
are cited and theological conclusions are indicated, on the whole the treat- 
ment is rational, philosophical. 

Each of the eighteen chapters is most thorough, leaving little unsaid, 
and the result is a volume of more than four hundred pages closely printed, 
packed with useful matter, logically presented, vielding the rare combina- 
tion of clear succint thinking and warmth of soul. The author’s ardor of 
heart is unhampered by the objectivity of his analysis, and this objectivity 
in turn is enhanced by his ardor. The appeal to head and heart is equally 
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forceful, and the reader’s mind is enlightened and his heart is filled with 
generous desires and noble resolves. 

In the opening chapter, “‘The Readiness to Change,”’ insistence is rightly 
placed on the unconditioned will to change oneself as indispensable if our 
transformation into Christ is to be effective. Papers on contrition and self- 
knowledge as necessary presuppositions follow immediately, and in subse- 
quent chapters we are presented with a penetrating description of true 
consciousness, true simplicity, recollection and contemplation, humility, 
confidence in God, striving for perfection, true freedom, several of the 
beatitudes, and true surrender of self. 

This is not a book to be read hurriedly. To be grasped and appreciated, 
much reflection and repeated readings will be needed. Some few overstate- 
ments occur. A lighter, easier style, embracing far greater variety of sentence 
structure, more idiomatic English, the omission of frequently recurring 
technical terms would greatly improve the book and in no way detract 
from its scientific accuracy. If the reader will gird himself with persevering 
courage and kindly patience, he will be compensated with a comprehensive 
knowledge of the Christian life, an abiding love for Christ and the will to 
become one with Him. 


Woodstock College D. J. M. CaLvanay, S.J. 
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